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GERALD FITZGERALD, “THE CHEVALIER.” 


BY HARRY LORREQUER, 


CHAPTER VII. 


THE VILLA AT ORVIRTO. 


Ir the villa life of Italy might prove 
a severe trial of temper and spirits 
to most persons, to young Gerald, 
trained in all the asceticism of a con- 
vent, it was a perfect paradise. The 
wild and far-spreading landscape im- 
parted a glorious sense of liberty, 
which grew with each day’s enjoy- 
ment of it. It was a land of mountain 
and forest—those deep, dark woods 
of chestnut-trees traversed with the 
clear and rapid rivulets so common in 
the Roman states; with here and 
there, at rare intervals, the solitary 
hut of a charcoal-burner—in these 
vast solitudes, silentas the great savan- 
nas of the South, he passed his days. 
Now, roaming in search of game ; now, 
dreamily lying, book in hand, beside 
a river’s bank, or strolling listlessly 
along, tasting, in the very wayward- 
ness of an untrammelled will, an ec- 
stasy only known to those who have 
felt captivity. 

Though there were several young 
people in the family of the Inten- 
dente, Gerald had no companionship 
with any of them: the boys were 
boorish, uneducated, and coarse- 
minded ; and the girls, with one ex- 
ception, were little better. Ninetta, 
it is true, was gentler: her voice was 
soft, and her silky hair, and soft, dark 
eyes, had a strange, subduing in- 
fluence about them; but even she 
was far from that ideal his imagination 
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had pictured, nor could he, by all his 
persuasions, induce her to share his 
raptures for Ariosto, or the still more 
een delight that Petrarch gave 
iim. He was just opening that 
period of youth when the heart 
yearns for some object of affection— 
some centre around which its own 
hopes and fears—its wishes and as- 
pirations, may revolve. It is wonderful 
10w much imagination contributes in 
such cases, supplying graces and at- 
tractions where nature has been a 
niggard, and giving to the veriest 
commonplace character traits of dis- 
tinctive charm. 

Ninetta was quite pretty enough 
for all this, but she was no more. 
Without a particle of education, she 
had never raised her mind beyond 
the commonest daily cares; and what 
with the vines, the olives, the chest- 
nuts, the festivals of the church, and 
little family gatherings, her life had 
its sphere of duties so full as to leave 
no time for the love-sick wanderings 
of an idle boy. 

If she was disposed to admire him 
when, in fits of wild energy, he would 
pass nights and days in chase of the 
wild boar, or follow the track of a 
wolf, with the steadfast tenacity of a 
hound, she cared little for his inter- 
vals of dreamy fancy, nor lent an 
sympathy to joys or sorrows whic 
had no basis in reality ; and when 
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her indifference had gone so far as to 
offend him, she would gently smile 
and say : “ Never mind, Gerald ; the 
Contessina will come one of these 
days, and she’ll be charmed with all 
these ‘moonings.’” Whether piqued 
by the tone of this commiseration, 
or careless as to its meaning, he never 
thought of asking who the Contessina 
might be; until, one morning, a 
showily-dressed courier arrived at the 
villa, to announce that, ere the end of 
the week the Cardinal’s niece and her 
ouvernante were toarrive, andremain 
for, probably, several weeks there. 

It was two years since her last visit, 
and great was the commotion to pre- 
oo a suitable reception for her. Sa- 

ons that had been carefully closed till 
now, were immediately opened, and all 
the costly furniture uncovered. Within 
doors and without the work of pre- 
ron went briskly on. Troops of 
bourers were employed in the 
grounds and the gardens. Fresh par- 
terres of flowers were planted beneath 
the windows ; fountains long dried 
up were taught to play, and jets of 
many a fantastic kind threw their 
sportive showers on the grass. 

Gerald took immense interest in all 
these details, to which his natural 
taste imparted many a happy sugges- 
tion. By his advice the statues were 
arranged in suitable spots, and a hun- 
dred Tittle devices of ingenuity came 
from his quick intelligence. “The 
Contessina will be delighted with 
this ! How she will love that !” were 
exclamations that rewarded him for 
every fresh exertion ; and, doubtless, 
he had fashioned to his own heart a 
Contessina, for he never asked a 
question, nor made one single inquiry 
about her, the real one. As little 
was he prepared for the great cortége 
which preceded her coming—troops 
of servants ; saddle-horses ; fourgons 
of luggage; even furniture kept 
pouring in, till the villa—so tranquil 
and almost deserted in its appear- 
ance—became like some vast and 
popular hotel. There was something 
almost regal in the state and pre- 
paration that went forward; and 
when, at the close of a long summer 
day, two mounted couriers dashed up 
to the door, all heated and dust- 
covered, quickly followed by two 
heavy coaches, with scarlet panels, 
Gerald’s curiosity at length got the 
upper-hand, and he stole to a window, 
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to watch the descent of her for whom 
all these cares had been provided. 
What was his astonishment to see a 
little girl, apparently younger than 
himself, spring lightly to the ground, 
and, after a brief gesture of acknow- 
ledgment to the welcome tendered 
her, pass into the house! He had 
seen enough, however, to remark that 
her long and beautiful hair was 
almost golden in tint, and that her 
eyes—whatever their colour—were 
large and lustrous. He had dwelt 
with more ‘pleasure on these traits, 
had he not marked, in the haughty 
gesture she vouchsafed, and the proud 
carriage of her head, what he, not 
unfairly, ascribed to a character im- 
yerious and exacting—almost insolent, 
indeed, in its requirement of respect. 

Guglia Ridolfi was, however, the 
greatest heiress in the Roman States, 
she was the niece of a cardinal, the 
grand-daughter of a grandee of Spain, 
and—more than all—had been taught 
to reflect on these facts from the ear- 
liest years of herinfancy. It had been 
for years the policy of the Cardinal to 
increase the prestige of her position 
by every means in his power ; and they 
who knew the ambitious nature of the 
man, could easily see how, in the 
great game he played, his own future 
aggrandizement was as much included 
as was her elevation. Left without 
a father or mother when a mere 
infant, she had been confided to the 
care of her uncle. Surrounded with 
teachers of every kind, she only 
learned what and when she pleased ; 
her education being, in fact, the result 
of certain impulses, which swayed her 
from time to time. As she was 
gifted with great quickness, however, 
and a remarkable memory, she seemed 
to make the most astonishing pro- 
gress, and her fame as a linguist, and 
her ety aay for accomplishments, 
were the talk of Rome. 

She had all the waywardness, ca- 
price, and instability such a discipline 
might be supposed to produce, and so 
completely sated with amusement 
and pleasure was she, that now, as 
a mere child, or little more, she ac- 
tually pined away, from sheer ennui 
of life. A momentary change of place 
afforded her a slight, passing satisfac- 
tion, and so she had come down to 
Orvieto, to stay some time, and per- 
suade herself, if she could, that she 
enjoyed it. Strange enough, nothing 
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in either her general appearance or 
her gestures betrayed this weariness 
of the world : her eyes were bright, 
her look animated, her step active. 
It was only when watching her 
closely might be seen how estranged 
her thoughts were from what seemed 
to occupy them ; and how, at times, a 
low, faint sigh would escape her, 
even when she was apparently occu- 
pied and interested. 

It was rumoured that these very 
traits of her disposition were what 
had attached her uncle so fondly to 
her, and that he recognized in them 
the indications of a blood and a race 
which had always made their way in 
life, subjecting others to their rule, 
and using them as mere tools for their 
own advancement. One thing was 
certain : he curbed her in nothing ; 
every wild weed of her heart grew 
up in all its own luxuriance, and she 
was the ideal of imperiousness and 
self-will. 

Either from caprice or settled pur- 
pose—it were hard to say which—the 
Cardinal affected to submit his own 
plans to her, and consult her about 
many things which were clearly 
beyond the sphere of either her years 
or her knowledge, but to which her 
replies gave him the sort of guidance 
that gamblers are wont to accept for 
the accidents of play; and often and 
often had “Da Guglia’s” counsels 
decided him when his mind was wa- 
vering between tworesolves. Whether 
from perceiving the ascendancy she 
thus obtained over her uncle’s mind, 
or that really, to her pleasure-sick 
heart, these sterner themes gave her 
a gleam of interest, but gradually did 
she turn her thoughts to the great 
events of the day, and only listened 
with eagerness to subjects of state 
craft and intrigue. 

Such was she to whose morning 
levée Gerald was summoned on the 
day after her arrival, when in a sort 
of vassalage the Intendente, followed 
by his family and the villagers, were 
admitted to pay this homage. It 
was not without a certain compulsion 
Gerald yielded to this customary act 
of deference ; nor was his compliance 
more gracefully accorded when he 
learned that he was to be supposed 
to be a member of the steward’s 
family, since if known to be a stran- 
ger,it was almost certain theContessina 
would not suffer him to remain there. 
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It solved much of his difficulty to 
be told, that in all likelihood she 
would never notice nor remark him. 
She rarely did more than listen to 
the few words of routine gratulation 
the Intendente spoke, and with a 
slight nod of her heed intimate that 
they might retire. “Then, why am 
I needed at all? Why can’t this 
ceremony go on without me?” cried 
he half peevishly. 

“Because, if she were afterwards 
to see you about the grounds, she is 
quite capable of remembering that 
you had not presented yourself on 
her arrival. She forgets nothing.” 

“That’s-true,” broke in the Inten- 
dente. “It was but the last time 
she came here she remarked that the 
lace border of my hat was torn, and 
said to me, ‘Signor Maurizio, you 
must have lazy daughters, for I saw 
that piece of gold braid torn; as it is 
now, on the last two visits I made 
here.’” 

Gerald turned away in ill-humour 
for he was vexed at what he could 
not but feel an act of servitude re- 
quired of him. There is a strange 
mystery in that atmosphere of defer- 
ence which arises from the united 
submission of many to one whom 
they would honour and reverence. 
The most stubborn asserter of equal- 
ity has not failed to own this, as he 
has stood amongst the crowd before 
athrone. The sentiment of homage 
is quickly contagious, and few there 
are who can bar their hearts against 
the feelings of that homage which 
fills every breast about him. Gerald 
experienced this as he found himself 
moving slowly along in the procession 
towards the chamber where the Con- 
tessina held her court. The splendid 
suite of rooms, filled with objects of 
art, the massive candelabra of gilded 
bronze, the costly tables of malachite 
and agate, all obtained their full share 
of admiration from the simple vil- 
lagers, whose whispered words almost 
savoured of worship, till awe-stricken, 
they found themselves in a magnifi- 
cent chamber, hung with pictures 
from floor to ceiling. In a deep win- 
dow recess, from which a vast. view 
opened over mountain and forést, the 
Contessina was standing, book in 
hand, but gazing listlessly on the 
landscape, and never noticing in the 
slightest that dense throng which now 
gathered in the lower part of the room. 
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“Maurizio and the peasants have 
come to pay their duty,” whispered 
a thin, elderly lady, who acted as 
gouvernante to the young Countess. 

“Well, be it so,” said she, lan- 
guidly. And now a very meanly clad 
priest, poor and wretched in appear- 
ance, came crouchingly forward to 
kiss her hand. She gave it with 
averted head, and in a way that in- 
dicated little of courtesy, while he 
bent tremblingly over it, as beseemed 
one whose lips touched the fingers of 
a great cardinal’s niece. Maurizio 
followed, and then the other mem- 
bers of his household. When it came 
to Gerald’s turn to advance, “You 
must, you must; it is your duty,” 
whispered the steward, as, rebel-like, 
the youth wished to pass on without 
the act of deference. 

“Ts this Tonino?” asked the Con- 
tessina, suddenly turning her head, 
for her quick ears had caught the 
words of remonstrance. “Is this 
Tonino?” 

“No, Eccelenza, Tonino was drawn 
in the conscription,” muttered the 
steward, in confusion. “He knew 
your Excellency would have got him 
off, if you were here, but ——” 

““Which is this, then—your second 
son, or your third?” 

“Neither, Eccelenza, neither; he 
is a sort of connexion re 

“Nothing of the kind,” broke in 
Gerald. “I’m of the blood of the 
Geraldines.” 

“Native princes,” said the Con- 
tessina, ee “Trish, too! How 
came you here?” 

“He has been living with us, 
Eccelenza, for some months back,’ 
chimed in the steward, an honest 
Frate, one——” 

“Let himself answer me,” said the 
Contessina. 

“They took me from the Jesuit 
College, and placed me here,” said 
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“Who do you mean by they?” 
asked she. 

“The Frate, and the Count ;—per- 
haps, indeed, I owe the change more 
to him.” 

“What is his name?” 

“T never heard it. I only saw 
him once, and then for a short time.” 

“How old are you?” asked the 
Contessina. 

“T think, fifteen.” 

“Indeed. I should have thought 
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Pe younger than I am,” said she, 
alf musingly. 

“Oh, no; I look much, much older,” 
said Gerald, as he gazed at her bright 
and beautiful features. 

“Don Cesare,” said she, turning 
to a pale, old man beside her, “you 
must write to the rector of the col- 
lege, and let us learn about this boy— 
how he came there, and why he 
left. And so,” said she, addressing 
Gerald, “you think it beneath your 
quality to kiss a lady’s hand.” 

“No, no,” cried he, rapturously, as 
he knelt down and pressed her hand 
to his lips. 

“It is not so you should do it, 
boy,” broke in the gouvernante. 
“Yours has been ill training, wherever 
you have got it.” 

“Alas! I have had none,” said 
Gerald, as his eyes ran over. 

“Pass on, boy; move on,” said the 
gouvernante, and Gerald’s head droop- 
ed as his heavy footsteps stole along. 
He never dared to look up as he 
went. Had he done so, what a thrill 
might his heart have felt to know 
that the Contessina’s eyes had fol- 
lowed him to the very door. 

“There, you have done for me and 
yourself too, with your stupid pride 
about your blood,” cried the Inten- 
dente, when they gained the court- 
yard. “The next thing will be an 
order to send me to Rome, to explain 
why I have taken you to live here.” 

“Well, I suppose you can give your 
reasons for it,’ said Gerald, gravely. 

“Except that it was my evil for- 
tune, I know of none other,” broke 
out the other, angrily, and turned 
away. From each, in turn, of the 
family did he meet with some words 
of sarcasm and reproof; and though 
Ninetta said nothing, her tearful eyes 
and sorrow-stricken features were the 
hardest of all the reproaches he en- 
dured. 

“What am I, that I should bring 
shame and sorrow to those who 
befriend me!” cried he, as with an 
almost bursting heart he threw him- 
self upon his bed, and sobbed there 
till he fell asleep. When the first 
gleam of sunlight broke upon him he 
awoke, and as suddenly remembered 
all his griefs of the day before, and he 
sat down upon his bed to think over 
what he should do. 

“If I could but find out the Conte, 
at Rome, or even the Fra Luke,” 
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thought he; but alas, he had no clue 
to either. “I knowit; I have it,” 
exclaimed he at last. “There is a 
life which I can live without fearin 
reproach from those about me. I'l 
and be a charcoal burner in the 

aremma. The Carbonari will not 
refuse to have me, and I’1l set out for 
the forest at once.” 

When Gerald had uttered this re- 
solve, it was in the bitterness of 
despair that he spoke, since of all the 
varied modes by which men earned a 
livelihood, none was in such universal 
disrepute as that of a charcoal burner; 
and when the humblest creature of 
the streets said “I’d as soon be a 
charcoal burner,” he expressed the 
direst aspect of his misery. 

It was not, indeed, that either the life 
or the labour had any thing degrading 
in themselves, but, generally, they 
who followed it were outcasts and 
vagabonds—the irreclaimable sweep- 
ings of towns, or the incorrigible 

outh of country districts, who sought 
in the wild and wandering existence 
a freedom from all ties of civiliza- 
tion—the life of the forest, in all its 
savagery, but in all its independence. 
The chief resort of these men was a 
certain district in those low-lying lands 
along the coast called Maremmas, and 
where, from the undrained character 
of the soil, and rapid decomposition 
of vegetable matter ever going on, 
disease of the most deadly form ex- 
isted—ague and fever being the daily 
condition of all who dwelt there. 
Nothing but habits of wildest excess, 
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and an utter indifference to life, could 
make men brave such an existence ; 
but their recompense was, that this 
district was a species of sanctuary, 
where the law never entered. Beyond 
certain well-known limits the hardiest 
carbineer never crossed; and it was 
well known that he who passed that 
frontier came as fugitive, and not as 
foe. Many, it is true, of those who 
sojourned here were attainted with 
the deepest crimes—-men for whom 
no hope of return to the world re- 
mained—outcasts, branded with un- 
dying infamy ; but others there were 
mere victims of dissipation and 
folly—rash youths, who had so irre- 
trievably compromised their fair 
fame that they had nothing left but 
to seek oblivion. 

The terrible stories Gerald had 
heard of these outcasts from hisschool- 
fellows, the horror in which they 
were held by all honest villagers, in- 
spired him with a strange interest to 
see them with his own eyes. It 
savoured, too, of courage—it smacked, 
to his heart, like bravery, to throw 
himself amongst such reckless and 
dare-devil associates, and he felt a 
sort of hero to himself when he had 
determined on it. “Ay,” said he, 
“they have been taunting me here, for 
some time back, that my friends take 
little trouble about me—that they 
half forget me, and so on. Let us 
see if I cannot push a path for 
myself, and spare them all future 
trouble.” 


CHAPTER VIII. 


THE TANA IN THE MAREMMA. 


Smmpty turning his steps westward, 
inthe direction where he knew the Ma- 
remma lay,Gerald set out on his lonely 


urney. It was nothing new in his 
habits to be absent the entire day and 
even night, so that no attention was 
drawn to his departure till late on the 
following day ; nor, perhaps, had it 
occurred even then, if a summons had 
not come from the Contessina, that 
she desired to speak with him. A 
search was at once made, inquiries 
instituted on every side, and soon the 
startling fact acknowledged, that he 
gone away—none knew whither 

or why. 
The Contessina at once ordered a 


ursuit ; he was to be overtaken and 

rought back; and now mounted 
couriers set off on every side, scouring 
the high-roads, interrogating hotel- 
keepers, giving descriptions of the 
fugitive at passport stations—taking, 
in short, all the palpable and evident 
means of discovery ; while he—for 
whose benefit this solicitude was in- 
tended—was already deep amongst 
the dreary valleys to the west of the 
Lake of Bolseno. The country through 
which he journeyed was, indeed, sad- 
coloured as his own thoughts. Hills, 
not large enough to be called moun- 
tains, succeeded each other in un- 
broken succession, their sides covered 
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with a poor and burnt-up herbage, 
interspersed with masses of rock, or 
long patches of shingle ; no wood, no 
cultivation on any side; a few 
starved and wretched sheep, watched 
by one even more wretched still, was 
all that represented life—while in 
the valleys, a stray hut or two, gene- 
rally on the borders of a swampy 
lake, offered the only thing in the 
shape of a village. After he had 
crossed the great post road from Sien- 
na to Rome, Gerald entered a tract of 
almost perfect desolation. 

He bought two loaves of rye-bread 
and some apples at a small house 
on the road, and with this humble 
provision slung in a handkerchief 
at his side, set out once more. At 
first, it was rather a relief to him to be 
utterly alone ; his own thoughts were 
his best companions, and he would 
have shrunk from the questionings 
his appearance was certain to elicit ; 
but as the time wore on, and now the 
noon of the second day was passed, he 
felt the dreariness of the solitude 
creeping over him, and would gladly 
have met with one with whom he 
could have interchanged even a few 
words of greeting. Not a human 
trace, however, was now to be seen; 
for he had gained that low-lying dis- 
trict which, stretching beneath the 
mountain of Bolseno, extends, in 
patches of alternate lake and land, 
to the verge of the Maremma. This 
tract is not even sheep-walk, and 
although in mid-winter the sportsman 
may venture in pursuit of the wild 
duck or the mallard, the pestilential 
atmosphere produced by swnmer heat 
makes the spot unvisited. Gerald 
was not long a stranger to the sickly 
influences of the place: a strange 
sense of dizziness would now and then 
come over him—something less than 
sickness, but usually leaving him con- 
fused and half-stunned ; great weari- 
ness, too, beset him—a desire to lie 
down and sleep, so strong as almost 
to be irresistible, seized him ; but a 
dread of wild beasts—not unfrequent 
in these places—enabled him to con- 

uer this tendency. The sun bore 
own with all his noon-day force upon 
him, while an offensive odour, from 
the stagnant waters, oppressed him 
almost to choking. He walked on, 
however, on and on, but almost like 
one in a dream. Thoughts of the past 
superseded all sensations of the pre- 
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sent in his mind, and he fancied he 
was back once more in the old college 
of the Jesuit fathers. He heard the 
bell that summoned him to the school- 
room, and he hastened to put himself 
in his place, marching with crossed 
arms and bent-down ‘head, in accus- 
tomed fashion. Then he heard his 
name called aloud, and one of the 
fathers told him to stand aside, for 
he was “up” for punishment ; and 
Fra Luke was there, wishing to speak 
to him, but not admitted ; and then— 
how he knew not—but he was gazing 
on grizzly bears and white-tusked 
boars, in great cases; and there 
they stood spell-bound, and savage, 
but unable to spring out, though it 
was but glass confined them; and 
through all these scenes the wild 
strains of the tarentella sounded, and 
the light gestures, and wistful looks of 
Marietta, whose hair, however, was 
no longer dark, but golden and bright, 
like the Contessina’s. And as sud- 
denly all changed, and there stood the 
Contessina herself, with one hand 
pressed to her eyes, and she was 
weeping, and Gerald felt—but how 
he did not know—he had offended 
her; and he trembled at his fault 
and hated himself, and, stoopi 
down, he fell, at last, at her feet, aad 
sobbed for pardon. And there he lay 
and there night found him sleeping-— 
the long sleep that awakes to fever. 
Damp mists arose, charged with all 
the deadly vapours of the spot ; foul 
airs steamed from the hot earth, to 
mingle with his blood, and thicken 
and corrupt it. Though the sky was 
freckled with stars, this light was 
dimmed by the dull atmosphere that 
prevailed, for the place was deadly 
and pestilential. When day broke, 
racking pains tortured him in ever 
limb, and his head felt as though 
splitting with every throb of its ar- 
teries. A dreadful thirst, almost 
maddening in its craving, was on him, 
and though a rivulet rippled close 
by, he could not crawl to it ; and now 
the hot sun beamed down upon him, 
and the piercing rays darted into 
his brain, piercing it in all directions— 
sending wild fancies, horrible and 
ghastly visions, through his mind. 
And combats with wild beasts, and 
wounds, and suffering, and long days 
of agony and suspense, all came pouring 
in upon him, as vial after vial of misery 
bathed his poor, distracted intellect. 
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Three days of this half-conscious 
state—like so many long years of 
suffering they were—and then he 
sunk into the low torpor that formsthe 
last stage of the fever. It was thus, 
insensible and dying, a traveller found 
him, as the third evening was falling. 
The stranger stooped down to examine 
the almost lifeless figure, and it was 
long before he could convince himself 
that vitality yet lingered there ; from 
the dried and livid lips no breath 
seemed to issue; the limbs fell heavily 
to either side, as they were moved ; 
and it was only after a most careful 
examination, that he could detect a 
faint fluttering motion of the heart. 

Whether it was that the case pre- 
sented so little of hope, or that he was 
one not much given to movements of 
charity, but the traveller, after all 
these investigations, turned again to 
pursue his path. He had not gone 
far, however, when, gaining the rise 
of a hill, he cast his eyes back over 
the dreary landscape, and again they 
fell upon that small mound of human 
clay, motionless and still, beside the 
lake. Moved by an impulse that, 
even to himself, was unaccountable, 
he returned to the spot, and stood for 
some minutes contemplating him. 
It might be, that in the growing 
shades of evening, the gloomy deso- 
lation spoke more touchingly to his 
heart ; it might be, that a feeling of 
compassionate pity stirred him ; as 
likely as either was it a mere caprice, 
as, stooping down, he raised the 
wasted form, and threw it loosely 
over one shoulder, and then strode 
out upon his way once more. 

The stranger was a man of great size 
and personal strength, and though hea- 
vily framed, possessed considerable ac- 
tivity. His burden seemed little to 
impede his movements, and almost as 
little to engage his thoughts, and as he 
breasted the wild mountain, or waded 
the many streams that crossed his 

th, he went along without appear- 
ing to think more of him he was 
rescuing. It was a long road, too, 
and it was deep into the night ere he 
reached a solitary house, in a little 
slip of land between two lakes, and 
over whose door a withered bough 
denoted a cabaret. 

“What, in the name of all the 
saints, have you brought us here?’ 
said an old man, who quickly respond- 
ed to his knock at the door. 
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“T found him as you see beside 
the eae said the other, laying 
down his burden. “How he came 
there I can’t tell you, and I don’t sus- 
= you'll ever get the report from 
1imself.”” 

“ He’s not a contadino,” said the 
old man, as he examined the boy’s 
features, and then gazed upon the 
palms of his hands. 

“No; nor is he a Roman, I take 
it: “he’s of German or English 
blood : that fair skin and blonde hair 
came from the north.” 

“ One of the Cavalrista, belike !” 

“ Just as likely one of the Circus 
people ; but why they should leave 
him there to die seems strange, except 
that strangers deem this Maremma 
fever a sort of plague, and, perhaps, 
when he was struck down, ie only 
thought of saving themselves from 
the contagion.” 

“That wouldn’t be human, Master 
Gabriel——”’ 

“Wouldn’t it, though !” cried the 
other, with a bitter laugh. “That’s 
exactly the name for it, caro Pipo. 
It is the beast of prey—the tiger and 
lion—that defend their young ; it is 
the mild rabbit and the tender 
woman that destroy theirs.” 

The old man shook his head, as 
though the controversy were too subtle 
for him, and, bending down to examine 
the boy more closely, “ What’s this, 
Master Gabriel?” said he, taking a 
peculiar medal that hung Lapental 
round his neck. 

“He was a colleger of some sort 
certainly,” cried the other. It’s clear, 
therefore, he wasn’t, as we suspected, 
one of the Cavalrista. I'll tell you, 
Pipo ; I have it: this lad has made 
his escape from some of the seminaries 
at Rome, and in his wanderings has 
been struck down by the fever. The 
worthy Frati have, ere this, told his 
parents that he died in all the hopes 
of the Church, and is an angel al- 
ready——” 

“There, there,’ interposed the 
other, rebukingly ; no luck ever came 
of mocking a priest. Let’s try if we 
can do any thing for the lad. Tina 
will be up presently, and look to 
him;” and with this, he spread out 
some leaves beside the wall, and cover- 
ing them with a cloak, laid the sick 
boy gently on them. “There, see ; 
his lips are moving—he has swallowed 
some of the water—he’ll get about— 
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I'll swear to it!” cried the other. 
“A fellow that begins life in that 
fashion, has always his mission for 
after years. At all events, Pipo, don’t 
disturb me for the next twelve hours, 
for I mean to sleep so long; and let 
me tell you, too, I have taken my 
last journey to Bon Convento. The 
letters may lie in the post-office till 
doomsday, ere I go in search of them.” 

“Well, well, have your sleep out, 
and then——” 

“ And then?” cried the other, turn- 
ing suddenly round, as he was about 
to quit the room. “I wish to heaven, 
you could tell me, what then !” 

The old man shook his head mourn- 
fully, heaved a heavy sigh, and turned 
away. 

Tina, a peasant girl, pale and sickly, 
but with that energy of soul that be- 
longs to the Roman race, soon made 
her appearance, and at once addressed 
herself to nurse the sick boy. “I 
ought to know this Maremma fever 
well,” said she, with a faint sigh ; “ it 
struck me down when a child, and 
has never left my blood since.” 
Making a polenta with some strong 
red wine, she gave him a spoonful 
from time to time, and by covering 
him up warmly induced perspiration, 
the first crisis of the disease. “There,” 
cried she, after some hours of assi- 
duous care ; “there, he is safe ; and 
God knows if he’ll bless me for this 
night’s work after all! It is a sad, 
dreary life, even to the luckiest !” 

While Gerald lay thus—and it was 
his fate in this fashion to pass some 
six long weeks, ere he had strength to 
sit up, or move about the house—let 
us say a few words of those to whose 
kindness he owed his life. Old Pipo 
Baldi had kept the little-inn of Bor- 
ghetto all his life. It was his father’s 
and ndfather’s before him. Si- 
tuated in this dreary, unwholesome 
tract, with a mere mountain bridle- 
path—not a road—leading to it, there 
seemed no reason why a house of en- 
tertainment—even the humblest— 
could be wanted in such a spot; and 
indeed, the lack of all comfort and 
accommodation bespoke how little 
trade it drove. The Pana,” however, 
as it was called, had a brisk business 
in the long, dark nights of winter, 
since it was here that the smugglers 
from the Tuscan frontier resorted, to 
dispose of their wares to the up- 
country dealers; and bargains for 
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many a thousand scudi went on in 
that dreary old kitchen, while bands 
of armed contrabandieri scoured the 
country. To keep off the Pope’s 
carbineers—in case that redoubtable 
corps could persuade themselves to 
adventure so far—the Maremma fever, 
a malady that few ever eradicated 
from their constitution, was the best 
protection the smugglers possessed ; 
and the Tana was thus a sanctuary 
as safe as the rocky islands that lay 
off St. Stephano. A disputed question 
of boundary also added to the safety 
of the spot, and continual litigation 
wenton between the courts of Florence 
and Rome, as to which the territory 
belonged—contests, that the scandal- 
monging world implied might long 
since have been terminated, had not the 
Cardinal-Secretary Manini been sus- 
pected of some secret league with the 
smugglers. The Tana was, therefore, a 
sort of refuge, and more than one 
gravely ene by crime, had 
sought out that humble hostel, as his 
last place of security. To the refugee 
from the north of Italy it was easily 
available, lying only a few miles 
beyond the Tuscan frontier, while it 
was no less open to those who gained 
any port of the shore near St. Ste- 
phano. 

In a wild and melancholy waste, 
with two dark and motionless lakes, 
girt in by low mountains, the Tana 
stood, the very ideal of desolation. 
The strip of land on which it was 
built was little wider than a mere 
bridge between the lakes, and had 
evidently been selected as a position 
capable of defence against the assau!t 
of a strong force, and two rude breast- 
works of stone yet bore witness that 
a military eye had scanned the place, 
and improved its advantages. Within, 
a stray loop-hole for musketry still 
showed that defence had occupied 
the spirits of those who held it, while 
a low, flat-bottomed boat, moored at 
a stake before the-door, provided for 
escape in the last extremity. The 
great curiosity of the place, however, 
was a kind of large hall, or chamber, 
where the smugglers transacted busi- 
ness with their customers; and the 
walls of which had been decorated 
with huge frescoes, in charcoal, by 
no less a hand than Franzoni himself, 
whose fate it had once been to pass 
months here. Taking for his sub- 
jects the lives of the various refugees 
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who had sojourned in the Tana, he 
had illustrated them in a series of 
bold and vigorous sketches, and 
assuredly every breach of the Deca- 
logue had here its portraiture, with 
some accompanying legend beneath 
to show in whose honour the picture 
had been painted. Pipo, who had 
supplied from memory all the inci- 
dents thus communicated, regarded 
these as perfect treasures, and was 
wont to show them with all the pride 
of aconnoisseur. The maestro, so he 
ever called Franzoni, “The maestro,” 
said he, “never saw Cimballi, who 
strangled the Countess of Soissons, 
and yet, just from my description, he 
has made a likeness his brother would 
swear to. And, there, look at that 
fellow asking alms of the Cardinal 
Frescobaldi, that’s Fornari. He’s 
merely there to see the cardinal, and 
he’s sure he can recognise him ; for he 
is engaged to stab him, on his way to 
the Quirinal, the day of his election 
for Pope. The little fellow yonder, 
with the hump, is the Piombino, 
who poisoned his mother. He was 
drowned in the lake, out there. I 
don’t think it was quite fair of the 
maestro to paint him im that fashion;” 
and here he would point to a little 
hump-backed creature rowing in a 
boat, with the devil steering, the 
flashing eyes of the fiend seeming to 
feast on the tortures of fear depicted 
in the other’s face. 

Several there were of a humorous 
kind. Here, a group of murderous 
ruffians were kneeling to receive a 

ntifical blessing. Here, a ee of 

apal carbineers were in full flight 
from the pursuit of a single horse- 
man armed with a bottle; while, in 
an excess of profanity that Pipo 
shuddered to contemplate, there was 
a portrait of himself, as a saint, offer- 
ing the safeguard of the Tana to all 
persecuted sinners; and what an ill- 
favoured assemblage were they who 
thus congregated at his shrine ! 

We had not dwelt thus long on the 
frescoes of the Tana were it not that 
it was here, and amidst these strange 
fragments of contemporary history, 
the days of poor Gerald’s conva- 
lescence were passed. 

Few of us, dear reader, have not 
known what it is to taste of that 
curious existence, when issuing out of 
suffering and the dreary sorrows of 
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the sick bed, we begin to live again 
in all the freshness of uncloyed 
pleasure; how grateful to us then 
are the simplest of those enjoyments 
we had scarce deigned to notice in 
the days of our strength—how balmy 
every odour—how softly soothing 
every breath of air—how suggestive 
each cloud-shadow on the still moun- 
tain side—and how thrilling the 
warble of the mellow blackbird that 
sings from the deep copse near. What 
an ecstasy, too, is the very stillness— 
the silence that we can drink in 
without a pain to break its calming 
influence upon our souls. There isa 
strange retentiveness attached to 
these moments which all the most 
stirring scenes of after-life never suc- 
ceed in effacing ; and the tritest inci- 
dents, the most commonplace events, 
leave an impress which endure with 
us to the last. 

Let us then imagine the poor boy, 
as days long he lay gazing on the 
singular -groupings, and strange 
scenes, these walls presented. At first, 
to his half-settled intellect, they were 
but shapes of horror, wild and incon- 
gruous. The savage faces that 
scowled on him in paint, sat, in his 
dreams, beside his pillow. The terri- 
ble countenances and frantic gestures 
were carried into his sleeping 
thoughts, and often did he awake 
with a cry of agony, at some fearful 
scene of crime thus suggested. As 
his mind acquired pen however, 
they became a source of endless 
amusement. | Innumerable stories 
grew out of them ; romances, whose 
adventures embraced every land and 
sea; and his excited imagination 
revelled in inventing trials and mise- 
ries for some, while for others he 
sought out every possible escape from 
disaster. His solitude had no need 
of either companionship or books ; his 
mind, stimulated by these sketches, 
could invent unweariedly, so that, at 
last, he really lived in an ideal world 
peopled with daring adventurers, and 
ae in accidents by flood and 

eld, 

It was while thus musing he lay 
stretched upon his bed of chestnut 
leaves that the door opened quietly,and 
a large, powerfully-built man entered, 


and walking, with noiseless steps, for- 
ward, placed a chair in front of Gerald, 
and sat down. The boy gazed stead- 
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fastly at him, and so they remained a 
considerable time, each staring fix- 
edly on the other. To one who, like 
Gerald, had passed weeks in weav- 
ing histories from the looks and ex- 
pressions of the faces around him, 
the features on which he now gazed 
might well excite interest. Never 
was there, perhaps, a face in which 
adverse and conflicting passions were 
more palpably depicted. A noble 
and massive head, covered with a 
profusion of black hair, rose from 
temples of exquisite symmetry, greatly 
indented at either side, and forming 
the walls of two orbits of singular 
depth. His eyes were large, dark, 
and lustrous, the expression usually 
sad; here, however, ended all that 
indicated good in the face. The nose 
was short, with wide expanded nos- 
trils, and the mouth large, coarse, 
and sensual; but the lower jaw it 
was, of enormous breadth, and pro- 
jecting forwards, that gave a charac- 
ter of actual ferocity that recalled 
the image of a wild boar. The whole 
meaning of the face was power— 
power and indomitable will. What- 
ever he meditated of good or evil, 
you could easily predict that nothing 
could divert him from attempting ; 
and there was in the carriage of his 
head, all his gestures, and his air, the 
calm self-possession of one that 
seemed to say to the world, “I defy 
ou.” 

As Gerald gazed, in a sort of fascina- 
tion, at these strange features; he 
was almost startled by the tone of a 
voice so utterly unlike what he was 
prepared for. The stranger spoke in 
a low, deep strain, of exquisite modu- 
lation, and with that peculiar mellow- 
ness of accent that seems to leave its 
echo in the heart after it. He had 
merely asked him how he felt, and 
then seeing the difficulty with which 
the boy replied, he went on to tell 
how he himself had discovered him 
on the side of the Lago-scuro, at 
nightfall, and carried him all the way 
to the Tana. “The luck was,” said 
he, “that you happened to be light, 
and J strong.” 

“ Say, ake, that you were kind- 
hearted and / in trouble,” muttered 
the boy, as his eyes filled up. 

“And who knows, boy, but you 
may be right !” cried he, as though 
a sudden thought had crossed him ; 
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“your judgment has just as much 
grounds as that of the great world !” 
As he spoke, his voice rose out of 
its tone of former gentleness, and 
swelled into a roll of deep, sonorous 
meaning ; then changing again, he 
asked—“ By what accident was it 
that you came there ?” 

Gerald drew a long sigh, as though 
recalling a sorrowful dream ; and then, 
with many afaltering word, and many 
an effort to recall events as they oc- 
eurred, told all that he remembered 
of his own history. 

“A scholar of the Jesuit College ; 
without father or mother ; befriended 
by a great man, whose name he has 
never heard,’ muttered the other to 
himself. “No bad start in life for 
such a world as we have now before 
us. And your name ?”’ 

“Gerald Fitzgerald. 
by birth.” 

The stranger seemed to ponder 
long over these words, and then said : 
“The Irish have a nationality of their 
own—a race—a language—traditions. 
Why have they suffered themselves 
to be ruled by England - 

“T suppose they couldn’t help it,” 
said Gerald, half-smiling. 

“Which of us can say that? who 
has ever divined where the strength 
lay till the day of struggle called it 
forth ! Chance—chance—she is the 
great goddess !” 

“Td be sorry to think so,” said 
Gerald, resolutely. 

“Indeed, boy,” eried the other, 
turning his large, full eyes upon the 
—_ and a steadfastly at 

im ; then passing his hand over his 
brow, he added, in a tone of much 
feeling, “And yet it is as I have 
said. Look at the portraits around 
us on these walls. There they are, 
great or infamous, as accident has 
made them. That fellow yonder, 
with that noble forehead and generous 
look, he stabbed the confessor who 
zave the last rites to his father, just 
cause the priest had heard some 
tales to his disadvantage—a scrupu- 
lous sense of delicacy moved him— 
there was a woman’s name in it—and 
he preferred a murder to a scandal ! 
There, too, there’s Marocchi, who 
poisoned his mother the day of her 
second marriage. Ask old Pipo if he 
ever saw a gentler-hearted creature ; 
he lived here two years, and died of 
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the Maremma fever, that he caught 
from a peasant whom he was nursing. 
And there again, that wild-looking 
fellow, with the scarlet cap—he it was 
stole the Medici jewels out of the 
Pitti, to give his mistress ; and killed 
himself afterwards, when she deserted 
him. Weigh the good and evil of 
these men’s hearts, boy, and you have 
subtle weights if you can strike the 
balance for or against them. We are 
all but what good or evil fortune 
makes us, just as a landscape catches 
its tone from light, and what is 
glorious in sunshine, is bleak, and de- 
solate, and dreary, beneath a leaden 
sky and lowering atmosphere !” 

“Tl not believe it,” said the boy, 
boldly. “I have read of fellows that 
never showed the great stuff they 
were made of till adversity had 
called it forth, They were truly 

at |” 

“Truly great !” repeated the other, 
with an intense mockery. “The 
truly great we never hear of. They 
die in workhouses or garrets—poor, 
dreary optimists, working out of their 
fine-spun fancies hopeful destinies 
for those who sneer at them. The 
idols men call great are but the types 
of Force—mere Force. One day it is 
courage ; another, it is money ; another 
day, political craft is the object of 
worship. Come, boy,” said he, in a 
lighter vein, “what have these worthy 
Jesuits taught you ?” 

“Very different lessons from yours,” 
said the youth, stoutly. “They taught 
me to honour and reverence those set 
in authority over me.” 

“Good, and then——” 

“They taught me the principles of 
my faith ; the creed of the Church.” 

“ What Church ?” 

“What but the one Church—the 
Catholic !” 

“Why, there are fifty, child, and 
each with five hundred controversies 
within it. Popes denying Councils ; 
Councils rejecting Popes; Synods 
against Shien ; Bishops against 
Presbyters. What a mockery is it 
all!” cried he, ionately. “Wewho, 
in our imperfect forms of language, 
have not even names for separate 
odours, but say, ‘this smells like the 
violet,’ and ‘that like the rose,’ pre- 
sume to talk of eternity and that vast 
universe around us, as though our 


paltry vocabulary could compass such 
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themes. But to come back : were you 
happy there ?” 

No ; I could not bear the life, 
nor did I wish to be a priest.” 

“What would you be, then ?” 

“T wish I knew,” said the boy, 
fervently. 

“T’m a bad counsellor,” said the 
other, witha half-smile ; “I have tried 
several things, and failed in all.” 

“T never could have thought that 
you could fail,” said Gerald, slowly, 
as in calm composure he gazed on the 
massive features before him. 

“T have done with failure now,” 
said the other ; “I mean to achieve 
success next. It is something to have 
learned a great truth, and this is one, 
boy—our world is a huge hunting- 
ground, and it is better to play wolf 
than lamb. Don’t turn your eyes 
to those walls, as if the fellows de- 
picted there could gainsay me—they 
were but sorry scoundrels, the bad 
ones ; the best were but weakly good.” 

“You do but pain me when you 
speak thus,” said Gerald ; “you make 
me think that you are one who, 
having done some great crime, 
waits to avenge the penalty he has 
suffered on the world that inflicted 


“What if you were partly right, 
boy? Not but I would protest against 
the word crime, or even fault, as ap- 
plied to me; still you are near 
enough to make your guess a good 
one. I have a debt to pay, and I 
mean to pay it.” 

“T wish I had never quitted the 
college,” said the boy, and the tears 
rolled heavily down his cheeks. 

“Tt is not too late to retrace your 
steps. The cell and the scourge—the 
fathers know the use of both—will 
soon condone your offence; and when 
they have sapped the last drop of 
manhood out of your nature, you will 
be all the fitter for your calling.” 

With these harsh words, uttered 
in tones as cruel, the stranger left 
the room ; while Gerald, covering his 
face with both hands, sobbed as though 
his heart: were breaking. 

“ Ah! Gabriel has been talking to 
him ; I knew how it would be,” mut- 
tered old Pipo, as he cast a glance 
within the room. Poor child! better for 
him had he left him to die in the 
Maremma.” 








A LONG autumn day was drawing to 
its close, in Rome, and gradually Een 
and there might be seen a few figures 
stealing listlessly along, or seated in me- 
lancholy mood before the shop-doors, 
trying to catch a momentary breath of 
air ere the hour of sunset should fall. 
All the great and noble of the capital 
had left, a month before, for the sea 
side, or for Albano, or the shady val- 
leys above Lucca. You might walk 
for days and never meet a carriage. 
It was a city in complete desolation. 
The grass sprang up between the 
stones, and troops of seared leaves, 
carried from the gardens, littered the 
empty streets. The palaces were 
up and fastened, the mas- 
sive doors looking as if they had 
not opened for centuries. In one 
alone, throughout the entire city, did 
any signs of habitation linger, and 
here a single lamp threw its faint 
light over a wide court-yard, giving a 
ghost-like air to the vaulted corridors 
and dim distances around. All was 
still and silent within the walls—not 
a light gleamed from a window—not 
a sound issued. A solitary figure 
walked, with weary footsteps, up and 
down, stopping at times to listen, as 
if he heard the noise of one approach- 
ing, and then resuming his dreary 
round again. 
As night closed in, a second stran- 
r made his appearance, and timidly 
Balting at the porter’s lodge, asked 
leave to enter; but the porter had 
me to refresh himself at a neigh- 
uring caffée, and the visitor passed 
in of his own accord. He was in a 
friar’s robe, and by his dusty dress 
and tired look showed that he came 
off a journey—indeed, so overcome 
was he with fatigue that he sat 
down at once on a stone bench, de- 
ositing a heavy bag that he carried 
bestde Lim The oppressive heat, the 
fatigue, the silence of the lonesome 
spot, all combined, composed him to 
nm and poor Fra Luke, for it was 
he, crossed his arms before him, and 
snored away manfully. 
mished by the deep-drawn 
breathing, the other stranger drew 
and, as well as the imperfect 
rmitted, examined him. He 
f was a man of immense sta- 
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CHAPTER IX. 


THE ‘COUR’ OF THE ALTIERI. 


ture, and, though bowed and doubled 
by age, showed the remnant of a 
powerful frame; his dress was 
worn and shabby, but in its cut, and 
in the fashion tre wore it, bespoke 
the gentleman. He gazed long and 
attentively at the sleeping Fra, and 
then, approaching, he took up the bag 
that lay on the bench. It was 
weighty, and contained money, a 
considerable sum too, as the stranger 
remarked, while he replaced it. The 
heavy bang of a door, at this 
moment, and the sound of feet, how- 
ever, recalled him from this contem- 
plation, and, at the same time, a low 
whistle was heard, and a voice, in a 
subdued tone, called out, “O’Sullivan.” 

“Here,” cried the stranger, who 
was quickly joined by another. 

“T am sorry to have kept you so 
long, Chief,’ said the latter; “but 
he detained me, watching me so 
closely too, that I feared to leave the 
room.” 

“And how is he—better?” 

“Far from it; he seems, to me, 
sinking every hour. His irritability 
is intense, eternally asking who have 
called to inquire after him—if Boyer 
had been to ask—if the Cardinal 
Caraffa had come. In fact, so eagerly 
set is his mind on these things, 
have been obliged to make the coach- 
man drive repeatedly into the court- 
yard, and by a loud uproar without 
convey the notion of a press of 
visiters.” 

“Has he asked after Barra, or my- 
self,” said the chieftain, after a pause. 

“Yes; he said twice, ‘We must 
have our old followers up here—to- 
morrow, or next day.’ But his mind 
is scarcely settled, for he talked of 
Florence and the duchess, and then 
went off about the insult of that 
arrest in France, which preys upon 
him incessantly.” 

“And why should it not, Kelly. 
Was there ever such baseness as that 
of Louis. Take my word for it, there’s 
a heavy day of reckoning to come to 
that house yet for this iniquity. It’s 
a sore trouble to me to think it will 
— in my time, but it is not far 
off. . 

“Everything is possible now,” said 
Kelly. “Heaven knows what's in 
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store for any of us. Men are talk- 

in a way I never heard before. 
Boyer told me, two days ago, that the 
garrison of Paris was to be doubled, 
and Vincennes placed in a perfect state 
of defence.” ; 

A'bitter laugh from the old chief- 
tain showed how he relished these 
symptoms of terror. 

“Tt will be no laughing matter 
when it comes,” said Kelly, gravely. 

“But who have called here? Tell 
me their names,” said the chief, 
sternly. 

“Not one, not one—stay, I am 
wrong. The cripple who sells the 
water-melons at the corner of the 
Babuino, he has been here; and 
Giacchino, the strolling actor, comes 
every morning and says, ‘Give my 
duty to his Royal Highness.’” 

A muttered curse broke from 
O'Sullivan, and Kelly went on, “It 
was on Wednesday last he wished to 
have a mass in the chapel here, and 
I went to the Quirinal to say so. 
They should, of course, have sent a 
cardinal; but who came?—the Vicar 
of Santa Maria maggiore. I shut 
the door in his face, and told him 
that the highest of his masters might 
have been proud to come in his stead.” 

“They are tired of us all, Kelly,” 
sighed the chieftain. “I have walked 
every day, of the eight long years 
I have passed here, in the Vati- 
can gardens, and it was only yes- 
terday a guard stopped me to ask 
if I were noble?—ay, by heaven, if 
I were noble! I gulped down my 

ion and answered, ‘I am a gen- 
ces in the service of his Royal 
Highness, of England ;’ and he said, 
‘That may well be, and _ give _ 
no right to enter here.’ The old Car- 
dinal Balfi was passing, so I just said 
to his Eminence, ‘Give me _ arm, 
for you are my junior by three good 
years.’ Ay, and he did it too, and I 
passed in; but I'll go there no more! 
no more!” muttered he sadly. “In- 
sults are hard to bear when one’s arm 
is too feeble to resent them.” 

Kelly sighed too ; and neither spoke 
for some seconds. ‘“ What heavy 
breathings are those I hear?” cried 
Kelly, suddenly ; “some one has 
overheard us.” : 

“Have no fears of that,” replied 
the other ; “it is a stout friar, taking 
his evening nap, on the stone bench 
yonder.” 
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Kelly hastened to the spot, and 
by the struggling gleam of the lamp 
could just recognize Fra Luke, as he 
lay sleeping, snoring heavily. 

“You know him, then?” asked 
O’Sullivan. 

“That do I; he is a countryman 
of ours, and as honest a soul as lives ; 
but yet [Id just as soon not see him 
here. Fra Luke,” said he, shaking 
the sleeper’s shoulder, “Fra Luke. 
By St. Joseph ! they must have hard 
mattresses up there at the convent, or 
he’d not sleep so soundly here.” 

The burly friar at last stirred, and 
shook himself, like some great water- 
dog, and then turning his eyes on 
Kelly, gradually recalled where he 
was. “ Would a see me, Laurence ; 
would he just let me say one word to 
him,” muttered he in Kelly’s ear. 

“ Impossible, Fra Luke, he is on a 
bed of sickness. God alone knows if 
he is ever to rise up from it !” 

The Fra bent bis head, and for 
some minutes continued to pray with 
great fervour, then turning to Kelly, 
said, “If it’s dying he is, there’s no 
= in disturbing his last moments ; 

ut if he was to get well enough to 
hear it, Laurence, will you promise 
to let me have two or three minutes 
beside his bed. Will you, at laste 
ask him if he’d see Fra Luke. He'll 
know why himself.” 

“My poor fellow!” said Kelly, 
kindly ; “like all the world, you 
fancy that the things which touch 
yourself must be nearest to the hearts 
of others. I don’t want to learn your 
secret, Luke—Heaven knows I have 
more than I wish for in my keeping 
already !—but take my word for it, the 
Prince has cares enough on his mind, 
without your asking him to hear 


yours. 

“Will you give him this, then,” 
said the Fra, handing him the ba 
with the money ; “ there’s a hundre 
crowns in it, just as he gave it to me, 
Monday was a fortnight. Tell him, 
that——” here he stopped and — 
his forehead, in confusion of thought ; 
“tell him, that its not wanting any 
more for—for what he knows—that 
it’s all over now ; not that he’s dead, 
though—God_ be praised !—but what 
am I saying? Oh, dear! oh, dear! 
=~ my swearing never to speak of 

im !” 

“You are safe with me, Luke, de- 

pend on that. Only, as to the money, 
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take my advice, and just keep it. 
He’ll never want to hear more of it. 
Many a hundred crowns have left 
this on a worse errand, whatever be 
its fate.” 

“T wouldn’t, to save my life! I 
wouldn’t, if it was to keep me from 


the galleys !” 
a far. your own way, then,” said 
Kelly, sharply ; “I must not loiter 
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longer here ;” and so saying, he took 
the bag from the Friar’s hand, and 
moved over towards where O’Sullivan 
was standing. 

“Come along home with me, Friar,” 
said O’Sullivan, as Kelly wished them 
good night ; “T’ll give you a glass of 

ermuth, and we'll have a talk about 
the old country.” 


LORD MACAULAY. 


THE peerage recently bestowed upon 
Lord Macaulay is a fitting tribute of 
Power to Genius. Undoubtedly it 
was the reward of political as well as 
literary eminence ; but it is well that a 
species of intellectual greatness, which, 
hitherto, the State has rarely rated at 
its worth, should have been thought 
entitled to receive such a distinction. 
For, although it is a simple necessity, 
that the majority of men of science 
and letters should find no other 
patronage than that of the public, in 
particular instances of high excellence, 
they are among the worthiest objects 
of the honours of the Crown. And 
such favour becomes a real obligation, 
whenever, as is the case with Lord 
Macaulay, such men have done good 
service to the State in their works— 
when, for example, they have rom 
fully advoca just principles of 
government, successfully denounced 
abuses and false theories, and fought 
in that good fight of freedom and 
order, which owes as much to pen 
as sword. These lofty natures, how- 
ever, in comparison with their real 
merits, have hitherto been rewarded 
by England, either inadequately or 
with caprice. It is melancholy to 
reflect that the great seal was given 
to Bacon not because he was the 
ablest thinker of his age, nor because 
his philosophy, even among his con- 
temporaries, was acknowledged to 
have furthered his country’s welfare 
—nor yet because he had proved 
blennil equal to the task of digestin 

and codifying the laws of ant 
which as yet had baffled all other 
powers ; but because he had stooped 
to meannesses and crimes which 
must ever deface his noble name. So, 
it will probably be thought, a place 


in the Customs was scarcely a meet 
reward for the great philosopher who 
enunciated the laws that teamins 
the Wealth of Nations; whose thoughts, 
borrowed at second-hand by Shel- 
burne and Pitt, acqtired for those 
statesmen an extraordinary reputa- 
tion ; and whose doctrines as to colo- 
nial government, the mercantile the- 
ory of Economics, and the true sources 
and methods of taxation, are now ac- 
cepted as axioms by all politicians of 
any note. Too many examples of this 
kind might be mentioned ; and, there- 
fore, it is with real pleasure that we 
recognise in Lord Macaulay’s eleva- 
tion to the Peerage, a tendency to the 
admission, that the State’s highest 
prizes are due to pre-eminence in cer- 
tain kinds of literature. 

To review Lord Macaulay’s works is 
not now our object; but while hestands 
before the public in his recent honours, 
we wish to inquire into his intellectual 
status in its varied developments. If 
we compare Lord Macaulay with the 
brightest luminaries in each sphere of 
mental cultivation wherein he has 
taken a place, his lustre will not be 
surpassing, though frequently most 
brilliant. He does not possess that 
creative power which, throughout the 
regions of Thought, Fact, and Imagin- 
ation, reproduces outward objects, and 
excites emotions, and which, as by a 
real enchantment, presents its subjects 
to us through all their varieties, vividly 
and completely. He has not the dra- 
matic genius which gives form to the 
rude materials of History, and shapes 
them into an harmonious picture of 
living characters, in just relations, and 
of actual events in proper grouping— 
the genius which oo made Tacitus 
the first ofnarrative painters. Heisnot 
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a very strong or original thinker : he 
has occasionally mistaken accidental 
phenomena for essential laws ; and, 
upon the many lines of thought along 
which he has moved, he has not made 
any remarkable discoveries. It would, 
robably, have been better for his fame 
fad he never ventured within the pre- 
eincts of Philosophy, for his brilliant 
and wild incursions into its domain 
only disclose the excessive poverty of 
his forces ; and had he found a Plato 
to expose his sophisms, he would cer- 
tainly have been drawn as the modern 
Gorgias. Nor can we ascribe to Lord 
Macaulay, in a great degree, the fa- 
culties of analysing existing things 
deeply, of drawing out the central 
thoughts of other minds, or of sym- 
pathising genially with high intelli- 
gences. And although his style is 
rfect of its kind, it is not of the 
t order of language, which is ever 
in accord with its author’s mind, and 
shines in splendour, or rises into ma- 
jesty, from simple expression of the 
thought it interprets. 

But if Lord aarti falls short of 
perfection, he is entitled to respectful 
praise for his intellectual achieve- 
ments. He is blest with a warm and 
fertile fancy, which arrays the stores 
of a marvellous knowledge in hues of 
pleasing lustre, and which, if it fail 
m creative strength, gives a bright 
expression to vast resources of learn- 
ing. He has, beyond any other author 
of the generation, the power of drawing 
materials from innumerable sources, 
and of arranging them into a congru- 
ous structure, sometimes wanting in 
truth, seldom in beauty. His mind 
is extremely clear and logical : it clas- 
sifies his thoughts, within their entire 
scope, in order and precision ; it can 
at once detect the fallacies of oppo- 
nents, and refute them with vigour 
and felicity. His judgment is re- 
markably good. If, being unaided 
by a lively imagination, it has not 
saved him from false impressions as 
tothe past, it is generally correct upon 
uestions of the day ; it secures him 

m affectation and vicious taste, and 
balances his powers into harmonious 
energy. Finally, his language is a 
splendid specimen of rhetorical art ; 
it is always lucid and picturesque ; 
terse and elegant, if not quite melo- 
dious ; and richly adorned with the 
gtaces which are found in antithetical 
and metaphorical expression. 
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These qualities are plainly revealed 
throughout Lord Macaulay’s works 
in all their special excellences and 
defects. We trace them in his poetry, 
criticism, essay-writing, and history. 
His chief title to poetic fameisfounded 
upon his “Lays of Ancient Rome.” 
These poems want that higher imagi- 
nation which seems to create living 
agents and external objects, and to 
set them before us in perfect clear- 
ness, and which fills us with sympathy 
for the emotions it simulates ; but 
they abound in a rich and glowing 
fancy, which enlivens them with pe- 
culiar picturesqueness; they represent 
the general outline and lees of the 
classic age in beautiful descriptions 
of singular fidelity ; they show great 
power when dealing with classical 
subjects in the mass, and when their 
work is not to reproduce individual 
objects ; they contain passages of ex- 
quisite rhetoric ; they overflow with 
copious and profound knowledge ; 
they are full of admirable forms of 
expression, especially of most excel- 
lent imagery, and their language 
throughout is energetic and splendid. 
And in consequence of these peculiar 
merits and defects they are somewhat 
feeble and dim when they attempt 
particular and specific creations ; but 
they give us real and deep gratifica- 
tion when they bring before us suc- 
cessions of classical subjects to form 
the accessories of a general picture ; 
or when they roll along in a sounding 
narrative, exhaustless in learning and 
brilliant allusion ; or when, through 
the lips of his mimic characters, 
they utter the poet’s own reflections. 
For Horatius fronting the Tuscan 
army at the bridge ; for Lars Parsena 
bidding good speed to his noble foe 
from his ivory car ; for the mysterious 
advent of the great Twin Brethren 
in the shock of the battle; for the 
young Icilius denouncing the wrong 
done his bride ; for Virginius lifting 
the steel over his daughter’s breast ; 
even for the fair and gentle Virginia 
—the best of Lord Macaulay’s crea- 
tions ;—we cannot feel, as Homer 
would have made us feel ; nor can we 
see, as we should have seen them in a 
Roman Iliad, the combat of the daunt- 
less Three with the Etrurian Chief- 
tains, and the rage and swell of battle 
along the lake Regillus. But the ac- 
count of Etruria and Latium muster- 
ing their cities for the war ; the gene- 
18 
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ral outline of the battle pieces ; the 
fine description of the Roman country 
household—though here Lord Macau- 
lay has borrowed from Virgil—and the 
noble speech which closes the pro- 
pheey of Capys, and which really is 
the author’s vision of the great destiny 
of Rome :— 


“‘ There, where, o’er two bright havens 

The towers of Corinth frown ; 

Where the gigantic King of Day 
On his own Rhodes looks down ; 

Where soft Orontes murmurs 
Beneath the laurel shades ; 

Where Nile reflects the endless length 
Of dark-red colonnades ; 

Where in the still deep water, 
Sheltered from waves and blasts, 

Bristles the dusky forest 
Of Byrsa’s thousand masts ; 

Where fur-clad hunters wander 
Amidst the northern ice ; 

Where, through the sand of morning land, 
The camel bears the spice ; 

Where Atlas flings his shadow 
Far o’er the western foam 

Shall be great fear on all who hear 
The mighty name of Rome;—” 


These evince a mingling of fancy, 
learning, and richness of language, 
which only falls short of very high 
poetry. Some other passages of the 
* Lays” remind us of the art of Sir 
Walter Scott, transferred from roman- 
tic to classic subjects, and embodied in 
a diction of Drydenian magnificence. 
As anaffirmative thinker on subjects 
of lasting interest, Lord Macaulay is 
not remarkably eminent. He has 
written a good deal on political philo- 
sophy, and the causes of important 
historical events; but, in general, he 
has only placed the speculations of 
others in brighter relief. His theory 
of government—that its primary end 
is temporal and negative—that its 
main object is the security of the sub- 
ject, to which all other ends should 
ive place, though they may be more 
a in themselves, is essen- 
tially Paley’s idea; but it is laid down 
with the polity of England in view, 
and is not devoid of the colour of 
party. And hence, while its author 
advocates liberty and toleration, and 
denies that the State, as such, should 
profess a religion, unless it can insure 
a contented uniformity ; he avoids 
applying his principles strictly to the 
Church establishments of the empire. 
His sketches of the rise and progress 
of the British constitution; of the 
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slow development of our organic in- 
stitutions, amidst many retarding and 
promoting influences; of the real 
questions at issue in the civil war ; 
of the gradual change in the at- 
titude of our sovereigns to the people, 
from a haughty arrogance to a cor- 
rupting prerogative ; of the causes 
which produced the great revolution, 
and the effects that followed that event, 
are, perhaps, the most complete and 
masterly in the English language ; but 
they add little to the thoughts of 
Hallam and Mackintosh, though they 
lace these thoughts in the clearest 
ight, and charm the reader by an 
attractive manner in rehearsing them. 
His views upon the Reformation, 
and the causes of the Roman Catho- 
lic revival, are more original, but 
not quite trustworthy. For, to com- 
pare the events of the Reformation 
with those of the French Revolution, 
appears to be judging things by their 
accidents ; inasmuch as the conflicts 
of the former, though marked with 
atrocities, and mingling with them all 
the vilest elements of our nature, were 
essentially the contests of earnest 
men fighting for their religious faiths ; 
whereas the latter have always seemed 
to us to have been the strife of selfish 
passion against selfish power, each 
struggling foran ignoble mastery. And 
so,in accounting for theRomanCatholic 
revival, Lord Macaulay gives too much 
weight to the moral forces of Roman- 
ism ; and does not place in sufficient 
prominence the virtual isolation of 
England from the Protestant cause, 
and the intense union of the Catholic 
powers. Nor is it just, when he con- 
signs so much of Europe to Catho- 
licism, to conceal that it is penetrated 
by Protestant influences; that if the 
dominions of Rome have not been 
narrowed, they have been enlightened ; 
that she can no longer deal in dog- 
matic arrogance, but is forced to at- 
tempt to adjust her doctrines to the 
standard of Scripture ; that she has 
substituted logic for persecution ; and 
that Roman Catholics as well as Pro- 
testants, repudiate the conduct of 
Alva and the creed of Escobar. 

Lord Macaulay, however, is most 
remarkable as a sceptical thinker in 
the philosophic sense—that is, as an 
opponent of settled creeds in philoso- 

ay. He narrows the limits of natural 
theology to the truths evolved by the 
argument from design, and he denies 
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that it is a progressive science.* He 
evidently thinks with Milton, that the 
sciences of metaphysics and ethics are 


“Vain wisdom all, and false philosophy ;” 


that, at best, they are only refiners 
of the mind, and do not lead to use- 
ful results. He declares “that it is 
a mistake to imagine that subtle 
speculations, touching the Divine at- 
tributes, the origin of evil, the necessity 
of human actions, the foundation of 
moral obligation, imply any high de- 
gree of intellectual culture. Such 
speculations, on the contrary, are in a 
peculiar manner the delight of inteldz- 

ent children and hal f-civilized men.” t 

e covers logic with especial scorn, 
and asserts that “the knowledge of 
the theory of logic has no tendency 
whatever to make men good reasoners;” 
which assertion, perhaps, is popularly 
believed, though the real logician may 
afford to smile at one who tells us 
that the test of a sound induction is 
the number of the instances of the 
fact ; that the inductive process is 
not worth knowing, because it applies 
to the simplest experiments ; and that 
new discoveries can be made by induc- 
tion alone. And quite in harmony with 
these opinions, he terms the philosophy 
of the Greeks, which is peculiarly that 
of the mental and moral sciences, “a 
philosophy of words ;” he contrasts 
it unfavourably with that of Bacon, 
which he calls “a philosophy of works;” 
and, whether this contrast be sound or 
not, he evidently thinks that the only 
useful or “fruitful” sciences are those 
which lay down the immediate laws 
of mechanical arts. He thus sums up 
his antithesis, and leaves no doubt 
about his meaning :— 


**Plato drew a good bow; but, like 
Acestes, in Virgil, he aimed at the stars ; 
Bacon fixed his eye on a mark which was 
placed on the earth, and within bow-shot, 
and hit it inthewhite. The philosophy 
of Plato began in words and ended in words 
—noble words, indeed, words such as 
were to be expected from the finest of 
human intellects, exercising boundless 
dominion over the finest of human lan- 
guages. The philosophy of Bacon began 
in observations and ended in arts.” 
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To refute these views at length 
would exhaust our space; but we 
may briefly point out their cardinal 
errors. In the first place, Lord Mac- 
aulay fails to appreciate the nature 
and objects of natural theology. The 
argument from design is only part of 
a science, which aims at indicating the 
ways of God to man, by the light of 
reason ; and which has proved to moral 
conviction, if not mathematically, that 
a First Cause must exist somewhere ; 
that a certain order is to be found in 
the universe; that man is a part of 
the system, and under definite laws ; 
that the most important ot these is 
that the practice of virtue conduces to 
happiness, and of vice to misery ; that 
the evidences of this law are indu- 
bitable, although, in some cases, we 
cannot see its application ; and that, 
therefore, the existence of a moral 
government, rewarding the good and 
punishing the wicked, is a fact of such 
extreme probability that it would be 
sheer folly to disbelieve it. But to 
mistake a part of a science for the 
whole, is to place it inalight altogether 
false, and render comment, proceeding 
on that basis, utterly futile. 

Again, we conceive that natural 
theology, though not a demonstrative, 
is a progressive, science. For, although 
it does not state a series of truths, 
which all mankind must necessarily 
accept, and on which new truths may 
infallibly be raised; though even its 
principles and discoveries must ever 
partake of a probable nature, and be 
open to certain objections ; we think 
that, as knowledge grows clearer and 
fuller, and as fresh facts give birth to 
new inductions, its laws must acquire 
a firmer assurance. We deny that its 
evidences could be as complete to the 
Indian who sees God in the clouds, 
and hears Him in the wind, and whose 
knowledge is limited to a few tradi- 
tions, as to the honest and patient en- 
quirer who reads the lessons of philo- 
sophy and history. With Milton, we 
believe that 
‘* Earth is the shadow of Heaven, and things 

therein, 


Each to the other like, more than on earth 
is thought ;” 


* See Essay on Ranke, vol. ii., p. 129, Edition 1854. Itis true that, in this Essay, 


Lord Macaulay classifies some questions which are properly metaphysical, or moral, 
e. g., that of a future state, and others, under the head of natural theology; but 
his conception of the science appears to be as we have stated it. . 

+ See Essay on Ranke, vol. ii., p. 129, Edition 1854; and the Essay on Bacon, 


vol. i., p. 391, Ed. 1854. 
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and that the more we study the sha- 
dow, the clearer will be our appre- 
hension of the substance ; that as 
our knowledge of man and of nature 
becomes more perfect, we ascend 
more closely to the knowledge of 
God. Nor, when estimating the ten- 
dency of Natural Theology to pro- 
ressiveness, should we forget that a 
ull exposition of its laws has always 
been the work of successions of 
thinkers ; and hence that its truths 
have never been classified into systems, 
except in a slow and natural develop- 
ment. The analogy of Butler wasa late 
birth in Time; it was the sum of a 
long succession of inquiries by natural 
theologians. 

“But all the mental and moral 
sciences, natural theology, metaphy- 
sics, ethics, and logic, are merely a 
waste of splendid words, and, except 
as a discipline, are of no real useful- 
ness!” Divine philosophy is a glitter- 
ing cheat! Speculations on the nature 
ot God, man, and creation, are a mere 
mirage, without form and void! The 
only science is that which adds com- 
forts to life, builds our ships, im- 
proves our railways, enlarges our tele- 


scopes, and prolongs our health. We 


feel as bewildered by this scepticism 
as the old Athenian in Aristophanes’ 
play, whose faith the “new logic” so 
fiercely uprooted ; but let us see what 
all this is worth. And, first, is natural 
theology so utterly useless? We feel 
men Lord Macaulay will admit 
that Revelation is of use to a State. 
For its authoritative declaration of 
the Being of God—that He metes 
out their due to the just and unjust, 
and that all apparent exceptions 
to His moral rule will ultimately 
be resolved, prepare the mind of a 
nation for government, create a stand- 
ard of law, and pour into men’s hearts 
those oe of reverence and obe- 
dience which are the real basis of po- 
litical stability. But Revelation is 
external to us; it is not given to us 
in a scientific form which commands 
assent by cogent logic; it is com- 
prised in a mass of maxims, history, 
and prophecies ; and it shows a ten- 
dency to become corrupt whenever 
it enters human society. And hence 
it must be of use to a nation, for the 
purpose of keeping revelation pure, 
of giving additional sanction to it, 
and thus of promoting the general 
welfare, that its teachings should, in 
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part, be reflected in a positive system 
of human reason, and that the Divine 
economy detailed in the Scriptures 
should be proved in complete ana- 
logy with natural theology. For 
then the minds of men will be pre- 
pared to accept revelation in its sim- 
plicity, and to free it from injurious 
influences ; the light from without 
will not shine in a darkness which not 
only comprehends it not, but breaks 
it into glimmering phantoms—it will 
find an answering light within. Rea- 
son will be the minister of religion, 
and will tend to assure its blessings 
to the State. Thus, if revelation be 
useful to civil society, there is use in 
natural theology as a testimony to 
the truth of revelation, and a scienti- 
fic preservation of it. 

Let us take, again, the science of 
metaphysics. The proper object of 
this science is the real nature of man 
and the universe. We may admit that 
it rests upon probabilities; that its 
truths have never been freed from 
question ; and that it has been tortur- 
ed into subtleties of the flimsiest tex- 
ture. Some of its laws, however, are 
morally certain ; that is, we think and 
act with a reference to them. Such 
are the doctrines that phenomena are 
not fortuitous, nor yet merely fixed co- 
incidences, but that they obey the 
rules of a Cause outside them; that 
no analysis of material substances, no 
refined theory of physical forces, will 
explain that living agent, man; that 
man is something beside all this, a 
being of a nature we term spiritual; 
that this nature, although it interacts 
with matter, appears to be of a differ- 
ent essence; that in consciousness it 
keeps a complete identity, while the 
forms of matter around it are chang- 
ing ; and, therefore, that there is more 
reason to think it will outlast the 
great change of death, than there is to 
assume its annihilation. The expres- 
sions of every civilized language, the 
acts of materialists confuting their 
own logic, and the regular, and seem- 
ingly unconscious, tendency of all 
reasonable men to live in accordance 
with them, are too strong proofs of 
the certainty of these truths, to yield 
to any opposite speculations. 

Now, if these laws are so very prob- 
able, that it seems irrational to think 
or to act in defiance of them, we ask 
is the science which teaches them use- 
less? In the first place, in showing 
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that an efficient cause exists, which is 
the ultimate author of phenomena, 
and assures us that material causes 
will always have the same effects, it 
gives a pledge of certainty to the ma- 
terial sciences, which otherwise they 
could not possess. Hence it clears 
away the puzzling doubts, as regards 
the fixed order of material causes, and 
the necessary recurrence of material 
phenomena, which, were its teachings 
utterly silent, would soon settle down 
on the minds of men, and lead to a 
disbelief in the possibility of ascertain- 
ing the laws of any thing. And thus 
the science of metaphysics is of real 
use in promoting those material 
sciences which Lord Macaulay thinks 
the sum total of philosophy ; it stamps 
upon them the assurance of certainty ; 
and is a powerful agent in their fruit- 
ful pursuit. There is great wisdom in 
the remark of Pope, that when philo- 
sophy sinks to these second causes, 
to which Lord Macaulay would con- 
fine her domain, she soon ceases to 
shine at all. Experimental scepticism, 
ending in an idle empiricism, is the 
result of physics deprived of meta- 
physical truth. 

Again, if Revelation be of use to 
society, and yet is ever being overlaid 
with corruption, the science of meta- 
physics is of practical value, inasmuch 
as it ministers to revealed truth. 
For Revelation expressly tells us that 
we are here in a state of trial for 
hereafter; that that Being we term 
Spirit is, in fact, of an imperishable 
nature ; and that its dwelling within 
a veil of flesh is but an overshadow- 
ing of its eternity. But, since this 
doctrine is necessarily difficult, and 

et is of essential value, there must 
value in a science which proves it 
reasonable, which gives it a basis in 
our understandings, and shows that it 
is in perfect concord with the truths 
we gather by observation. If, there- 
fore, revealed truth be important as a 
harmonizing element in national life, 
there must be use in metaphysics, its 
rational index. 

The truth is that in an age of high 
education, which thoroughly, and yet 
by indirect methods, has been im- 
pregnated with their truths, it is not 
easy to separate and define the pre- 
cise good done by natural theology 
and metaphysics. Their doctrines are 
80 imbedded in us, we receive them 
through so many channels, that we 
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think of their value as little as that 
of the air, which we breathe uncon- 
sciously, without reflecting that it is 
a necessary of life. But, could we 
place ourselves in a country where 
their teachings were utterly with- 
drawn ; in which the course of all 
material, intellectual, and moral phe- 
nomena was thought to flow along in 
the shifting channels of chance, or 
to issue merely in coincidences—in 
which man was supposed a physical 
organ, with no other power but that 
of receiving impressions from with- 
out—in which spirit appeared a ma- 
nifestation of sense—in which reve- 
lation telling man of a moral govern- 
ment, of an immortal soul, and of a 
world to come, found no echo in ears 
long accustomed to other sounds— 
and in which the light from above 
shot down its rays in vain through 
the thick darkness below,—we might 
learn to appreciate the value of 
sciences which are ancillary to reli- 
gion, and are, besides, the best pro- 
moters of the scientific spirit. The 
age of Condillac and Voltaire resem- 
bled that we have described ; its issue 
was the French revolution—that is, 
the rule of anarchy and ignorance. 
It is significant that the generation 
which heard a philosopher exclaim, 
with regard to natural theology and 
metaphysics, “Il en savait ce qu’on 
ena su dans tous les ages ; c’est-A-dire 
fut peu de chose,” was that which saw 
the Goddess of Reason, and listened 
to Robespierre proclaim that “the 
Republic had no need of chemists.” 
Again, let us take the science of 
ethics. This science, starting from 
the facts, that man is ever in pursuit 
of that which seems to him good, and 
that his chief good is his perfect hap- 
piness, proves that this is to be found 
in the practice of moral excellence, in 
the ‘cede of social life, with a 
reasonable possession of external com- 
forts. As practice implies the will to 
act, it discusses incidentally the prob- 
lem of necessity; it shows that man, 
in all his dealings, thinks himself free, 
and thus that human nature repu- 
diates fatalism. But, as the moral 


excellence and comfort of man in 
society are the elements of his perfect 
good, it necessarily inquires how they 
are to be evolved ; and it declares that 
the means most apt to secure them. 
are to be found in a well-organized 
indi- 


political government, in whic 
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vidual life has the freest development, 
and yet is restrained from evil by law. 
And here ethics melts into political 
science, and leaves it to search out 
the various means by which this great 
end is to be attained ; how forms of 
governments, external policy, muni- 
cipal laws, and social regulations, can 
be framed with a view to the happi- 
ness of the subject. 

It is unnecessary to point out how 
a science proving the freedom of the 
will, and connecting our happiness 
with the practice of virtue, must mi- 
nister to revealed religion, which, of 
course, Lord Macaulay will admit to 
be useful. But perhaps its most evi- 
dent use is that it shows that, as hap- 

iness is possible to social man, and is 

t realized under government and 

law ; these agents should ever conduce 
to their end, the greatest happiness of 
the society ; that, therefore, they are 
perverted from their purpose when 
they cease to promote the common 
weal, and are used in the interest 
of Power alone; and hence, that 
Power, though accidentally it may use 
their names, and array itself under 
their symbols, may yet in fact be in 
antagonism to them, and accordingly 
may be justly overthrown. A science 
which is the real apology for Magna 
Charta, for the meeting of the first 
English Parliament, for the extinction 
of villeinage, for the Reformation, 
for the Petition of Right, for the 

eat Revolution, for all the triumphs 
in which the good of the state has 
been preferred to the selfish ends of 
dominant injustice, should not have 
been placed by Lord Macaulay in a 
“ Philosophy of Words.” Ethics will 
cease to be of eee good, when a 
justification of the principles of good 
government becomes unnecessary. 

Nor can we agree with Lord Ma- 
our that the science of logic is of 
no value. Undoubtedly it is an imper- 
fect science, although we possess the 
“Organum” and the “ Rhetoric” of 
Aristotle ; and —4 the calculus 
of reasoning will never be thoroughly 
laid down. Of course, it cannot do 
impossibilities ; it cannot, as Bacon 
conceived it could, map out the do- 
main of reason in easy outlines, and, 
along the entire range of intellectual 
subjects, make the conditions of proof 
equally clear to all minds. Cultivate 
the theory of proof as we may, there 
will still remain an intellectual gulf 
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between Aristotle and Lord Macaulay, 
and between Lord Macaulay and a 
common scribbler. But a real and 
sound knowledge of logic, acquired by 
an earnest study of its rules, and a 
constant applying of them to practical 
examples, is certainly a useful mental 
training ; it makes the intellect steady 
and cautious, slow in induction, and 
sound in conclusion, and gives a pe- 
culiar depth and completeness to 
thought. The tone and method of 
several remarkable works—we might 
instance Butler’s “ Analogy of Reli- 
gion”—evince the justice of this 
remark. Of course, Lord Macaulay 
may gaily assert “that a man of sense 
syllogises in celarent and cesare all 
day long, without suspecting it ; and 
though he may not know what an 
ignoratio elenchi is, has no difficulty 
in exposing it, whenever he falls in 
with it, which is likely to be as often 
as he falls in with a reverend Master 
of Arts nourished in mode and figure 
in the cloisters of Oxford.” But two 
sneers are not half an argument : and 
“Oxford logic” may be a sore sub- 
ject to one who has felt the home- 
thrusts of Mr. Stanley pierce the 
gorgeous mail of his rhetoric, and 
whose reasoning faculties, strong as 
they are, must yield in debate to the 
subtle dialectics of Gladstone. And, 
perhaps, Lord Macaulay’s Master of 
Arts might have told him that to 
charge on a science the errors of its 
professors is the common fallacy of 
“ Non causa pro causa.” 
As regards Lord Macaulay’s anti- 
thesis between the Greek and Baconian 
yhilosophies, we cannot pretend to 
initate his method, and condense the 
whole subject in one paragraph. A 
few words, however, may be written 
upon it within these limits. Sincerely 
as we respect Lord Macaulay’s powers 
we do not think them equal to the 
task of parting off, in opposing tides, 
the mighty sea of modern and ancient 
yhilosophy. We deny that the specu- 
eens of the Greeks and Bacon can 
be separated into such evident con- 
trast ; although a distinction runs 
between them. It is idle to say that 
sciences which, commencing with man 
in the abstract, trace out the elements 
of which he is composed, consider the 
nature of things around him, mark 
out his place and work, and investigate 
the social influences, the forms of go- 
vernment, the modes of law, the eco- 
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nomic rules, the kinds of education, 
which directly tend to promote the 
welfare of states-—that such treatises 
as the republic of Plato, and the ethics 
and politics of Aristotle, can be sum- 
marily laughed down, as “a philosophy 
of words.” It is equally untrue that 
the logic of Bacon, which aimed at ex- 
tracting the material essences of things, 
“nature formam, sive differentiam 
veram, sive naturam naturantem, sive 
fontem emanationis,”*which has given 
place to an humbler method, that of 
observing and registering the laws of 
phenomena,*t and which was not, in it- 
self, fruitful of great discoveries, can 
be characterized as a pure “philosophy 
of works.” But between these two 
philosophies there was this difference : 
that of Greece took man as its central 
object, considered nature in reference 
to him, evoked a deity as a type of hu- 
man perfection, and wrought out its 
metaphysical and ethical sciences, with 
a view to the work of man in society, 
in pursuit of the greatest of blessings, 
happiness. That of Bacon, being of 
later date, and having been preceded 
by revealed truth, which positively 
explains the most important problems 
in human nature, dwelt especially on 
the subject of things, and sought to 
find out the material causes, which 
produce the phenomena perceivable 
around us. the one began in meta- 
physics, and ended inap« litical science 

y far the most profound which as yet 
has appeared ; the other began in a 
most original logic, which has led the 
way to an earnest interpretation of 
nature, and is the genuine parent of 
physical science. fo civilize man is 
the aim of Plato, to subdue nature is 
that of Bacon. 

But between Lord Macaulay, the 
sceptical speculator, and Lord Macau- 
lay, the practical thinker, there is a 

ifference as great as that between 
Pericles murmuring nonsense to As- 
pasia, and Pericles in the Agora of 
Athens. As a thinking politician on 
contemporaneous questions, Lord Ma- 
caulay takes a very high place among 
statesmen of his day; like Burke, 
he is, perhaps, the only man of his 
age whose writings and speeches on 
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assing subjects will be treasured 
for posterity ; and although he falls 
far short of Burke in depth, origin- 
ality, and imagination, his logic is 
neater and more pointed, his powers 
are under better control, his taste is 
purer, and his style fresher and more 
popular. His characteristics in this 
sphere are, a happy art of treating 
questions deeply and brilliantly, of 
bringing them under general laws, and 
yet dealing with their particular facts ; 
of condensing enormous stores of know- 
ledge in a ready, vivid, and attractive 
manner ; of quickly seizing an oppo- 
nent’s errors and confuting them with 
recision ; of explaining general views 
xy happy illustrations; and using 
quotations aptly and well. 

But criticism was the earliest subject 
of Lord Macaulay’s successful labours. 
He has given a peculiar fashion to an 
art which has reached its highest de- 
velopment in our time. It is true that 
his criticisms are not eminent for 
depth of thought, original views, 
searching analysis, or genial sympa- 
thy. With the exception of the cu- 
rious paradox, of which we presume 
Lord Macaulay’s “matured judgment” 
does not approve,i that learning and 
civilization are hostile to poetry—as 
though the true poetic genius cannot 
alchemise knowledge as it extends 
into beauty—they do not contain any 

rofound theories; they do not lay 

own any striking canons, or re- 
markable definitions ; they fail in 
drawing out and placing before the 
mind the most marked characteristics 
of their subject ; and they are wanting 
in a kindly and reverent spirit. They 
do not evince the philosophic thought 
of Coleridge, nor the keen power which 
Mr. Sellar has recently shown, in 
elucidating the special features of 
Lucretius and Thucydides ; nor the 
earnest feeling with which Mr. Ruskin 
reflects the genius of Turner in his 
graphic pages. But their method, 
though not the best, is interesting in 
its results. It consists in grouping 
together, in brilliant relief, the various 
influences from without which tend to 
form an author’s genius—the age in 
which he is placed, the society in which 


* Novum Organum, vol. ii.; Bacon’s Works, p. 457, Bohn’s edition, 1853. 
t See an excellent article on Bacon, in the Edinburgh Review, Oct. 1857. 
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he moves, and the circumstances of his 
life; and in describing his works by 
some of their peculiarities, or through 
a comparison with those of others, 
rather than in marking out their 
essential qualities. And thus a most 
vivid picture is produced, rich in 
many figures, and a splendid back- 
ground ; but, of course, it is liable to 
the objection, that the principal form 
is not drawn with sufficient emphasis. 
In truth what Lord Macaulay says 
of Mr. Martin’s pictures is, in part, 
true of his own critical essays :* “The 
landscape is everything; Adam, Eve, 
and Raphael attract less notice than 
the lake and the mountains, the gi- 
gantic flowers, and the giraffes which 
feed upon them.” The essential fact 
is obscured in the mass of accessorial 
circumstance, gathered round it in gor- 
geous profusion. This brilliant eclec- 
ticism is attractive indeed, but it mars 
the just proportions of each criticism. 
The characteristics mentioned run 
through all Lord Macaulay’s literary 
criticisms. Thus, he notices Milton’s 
power of suggesting trains of ideas by 
words which have no apparent magic, 
and his skill in bodying forth to our 
imaginations the powers of darkness ; 
he contrasts his poetic method with 
that of Danté; and dwells on the cir- 
cumstances which may have influenced 
his genius. This essay is extremely 
brilliant ; but it fails to pourtray that 
great artist’s peculiarities, to do justice 
to the spell with which Milton creates 
a series of sensible forms, which satisfy 
ourthoughts about the invisible world; 
how his mighty imagination, to’ com- 
pass this end, avails itself of every 
art of producing effect ; how wonder- 
fully he has accomplished his aim— 


“ What surmounts the reach 
Of human sense, I shall delineate so 
By likening spiritual to corporeal forms, 
As shall express them best.” 


In what delightful, yet splendid, 
hues he has reproduced the primeval 
world—so like, yet so unlike, our 
actual habitation—and how all the 
rays of his immense knowledge con- 
verge in light on his sublime picture. 
So, Lord Macaulay describes ex- 
tremely well the poetic era of Lord 
Byron, and the tone of general thought 
under which he wrote. His remark 
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is just that Lord Byron “was the man 
of the last thirteen years of the eight- 
eenth century, and of the first twenty- 
three years of the nineteenth century ; 
and that he belonged half to the old 
and half to the new school of poetry.” 
But a few paragraphs about Lord 
Byron’s want of dramatic power, the 
excessive self-consciousness of his 
mind, and the vigour and cogency of 
his style, give an inadequate notion of 
a genius which could reproduce all 
sensible beauty, stir the feeling of 
melancholy to its depths, and which, 
though occasionally morbid and ex- 
travagant, was essentially that of an 
athletic man of the world. So, again, 
Lord Macaulay’s essay on Addison 
transports us back to the age of Anne 
—to its stirring drama of great events, 
and its vivid and social life of letters ; 
and gives us a charming personal 
sketch of “the unsullied statesman, 
the accomplished scholar, the master 
of pure English eloquence, and the 
consummate painter of life and man- 
ners”; but it is less successful in ex- 
plaining the genius of the Clio of the 
Spectator ; and its comparison of Ad- 
dison, Swift, and Voltaire, as regards 
the faculty of humour, is not remark- 
ably felicitous. We might multiply 
instances of this method of criticism, 
for it is that of all Lord Macaulay’s 
efforts ; but it will be sufficient to state 
that it is most conspicuous in the essay 
on Milton, and least so in that upon 
Madame D’Arblay—a review, in our 
judgment, of very high merit. Al- 
though in the hands of a great mas- 
ter, who makes it display his enor- 
mous reading, brilliant fancy, and ra- 
pid style, this form of critical writing 
has been successful ; we do not think it 
a good model, and we warn the young 
writer against an attempt at imitation. 
Let him remember that no amount of 
accessorial splendour can compensate 
for the want of deep analysis. 

We are not great admirers of the 
historical essay, for it is merely a com- 
pendious view about history, which 
generalizes the subject into masses of 
thoughts, frequently difficult to verify 
or believe, which does not stamp itself 
strongly on the mind, and tends to 
repress true historical inquiry. It is 
the natural, but not the most fruitful, 
growth of an age of energetic intellect, 


* Essay on Bunyan, vol. i., p. 138, Ed. 1854. 
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in contact with huge masses of know- 

ledge, but with little leisure to possess 
it thoroughly. It feeds that love for 
“diluted omniscience” for realising all 
learning in an Encyclopedia, which 
Mr. Froude most truly denounces as 
tending to degrade historical pursuit. 
But, such as it is, the historical essay 
has been brought by Lord Macaulay 
almost to perfection. Had he never 
written anything else, his essays of 
this character would have secured him 
a name in English literature. They 
may be divided into two classes—the 
didactic and the narrative—those 
which contain his opinions, and those 
which sketch the events of a period 
or life. They are all characterized by 
extensive reading, vivid fancy, extra- 
ordinary power of condensation, inge- 
nious, if not very deep, reflections, a 
strong and practical common sense, 
and a terse and splendid diction. But 
the former are necessarily open to the 
objection that they consist of merely 
unverified results, of conclusions unat- 
tested by their premises, and, great 
as are the merits of the latter, they 
occasionally want true sympathy with 
their subjects. Among the former we 
assign the highest place to the essays 
on the History of the Popes, and upon 
the causes and results of the great 
Revolution ; and the lowest to that on 
Lord Burleigh and his times, which 
appears to us almost a brilliant cari- 
cature. Of the latter, the biographies 
of Clive and Warren Hastings, and 
the masterly sketch of Lord Chatham 
and his contemporaries, appear the 
most remarkable; but Lord Macau- 
lay’s hatred of hero-worship, of what 
he calls “lues Boswelliana,” contracts 
the Great Commoner into less than 
hismeasure. And, admirable as these 
sketches are, we think them inferior 
to three or four historical portraits 
which have lately appeared in the 
Westminster Renew, and in which 
we trace the searching boldness, the 
creative imagination,the deep thought, 
and noble language of Mr. Froude. 
We would especially mention those of 
Cardinal Wolsey, of Mary Tudor, and 
of Mary Stuart. 

But the opus magnum of Lord Ma- 
caulay, that on which he evidentl 
rests his title to fame, is his Englis 
History, of wide renown. Were the 
merits of a work invariably in the 
ratio of its success, we should be ob- 
liged to admit at once that this is the 
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greatest of all histories, for its sale 
has been a bibliopolic miracle. And, 
undoubtedly, its excellencies are so 
great, that it is a masterpiece of 
historical work, and is as far in ad- 
vance of the productions of Hume 
and Robertson, as it is below the 
genius of Thucydides and Tacitus. 
It displays a knowledge of its subject 
unapproached by any English histo- 
rian, and it is quite a wonder in itself to 
behold how its immense masses of rude 
material, collected from every imagin- 
able source, have been brought into a 
harmonious structure. It reproduces, 
with a picturesqueness cans to that 
of Scott, and a fidelity he could never 
have attained, the external scenery of 
ancient England, and its description 
of the general features of our society 
immediately before the great Revolu- 
tion—of the different classes which 
made that society up, their distribu- 
tion and co-relation, their manners, 
tastes, and peculiarities—of the con- 
dition of the population at large—and 
the influences operating upon our 
polity, is without a sasailel in any 
anguage. Its narrative has great 
merit: it abounds in splendid and 
noble passages; it flows along in a 
powerful stream, occasionally Fall of 
impressive eloquence, and it is inter- 
spersed with striking reflections. Its 
diction is strong, clear, and brilliant, 
and, throughout, it reveals a vigorous 
mind, animated by a bright and fertile 
fancy, possessed of considerable artistic 
power, balanced by a sound and expe- 
rienced judgment, and enriched with 
such a treasury of knowledge, as, per- 
haps, was rarely, if ever, amassed by an 
individual. And ‘it has this especial 
merit, that, perhaps, it is the first of 
English histories which has given us 
a true portrait of William the Third; 
that it shows him to us, not as he ap- 
peared to his people, a sickly foreign- 
er, of coarse manners, or, as he ap- 
peared to the Whigs of the Revolu- 
tion, too liberal-minded to please their 
tastes, and too cosmopolitan for Eng- 
lish statesmen ; but, as he appears in 
the graphic pages of Saint Simon, as 
he was felt and appreciated at the 
Court of Versailles, the profound and 
untiring foe of France, the unbending 
check upon her ambition, the organ- 
iser of vast coalitions against her, the 
capacious head of the Protestant inter- 
est, and the general who, though often 
defeated, ever rose superior to defeat, 
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and heralded the great triumph of 
which he was not destined to partake. 

And yet this history has defects, 
which seriously lessen its value and 
detract from its trustworthiness. 
Thus, with the single exception of Wil- 
liam the Third, Lord Macaulay’s por- 
traits of statesmen and eats want 
vitality ; and even his portrait of 
William, admirable and elaborate as 
it is, approaches to a careful assem- 
blage of qualities, individualized by 
throwing in a few distinctive particu- 
lars. So, although Lord Macaulay’s 
account of the England of the Stuarts 
is a masterpiece of industry and de- 
tail, it does not transport us back to 
the time, and it is written with a con- 
tinual reference to the actual England 
of Queen Victoria, as a parallel rather 
than as a description. Again, this 
history is deficient in true sympathy : 
it does not unfold the real principles 
of action which animated many of the 
characters it describes ; it proceeds 
under modern conceptions altogether ; 
and thus it places the past in an incon- 
gruous light, and is full of existing 
party spirit. Nor, although the nar- 
trative is splendid, is it free from se- 
veral artistic blemishes. It does not 
sufficiently observe historical keeping ; 
it does not place events in their just 
relations, and give them a proper sig- 
nificance ; and, exactly after the bad 
fashion of Gibbon, it chronicles gos- 
sip, and delineates battles, with the 
same brilliant magnificence. It is 
most happy when it flings together 
masses of facts, which do not require 
close particularising,—as a coronation, 
the outlines of a country, or the gene- 
ral character of a court or public 
meeting ; it is least successful when 
it struggles with a specific scene, which 
requires individualising touches, and 
in which each event should be placed 
in its just prominence. And thus, we 
think its battle-pieces very ineffective: 
they are not only far inferior to those 
of Sir William Napier, which perhaps 
Lord Macaulay could not hope to 

ual, but they are even below those 
of Sir Archibald Alison ; and, we fear, 
that this defect will be very visible, 
when Lord Macaulay approaches the 
fields of Blenheim or ilies. We 
might also notice some minor imper- 
fections, a certain over-rapidity, an 
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occasional straining after effect, and, 
though not frequently, a tone of de- 
bating contentiousness. 

We have said that Lord Macaulay’s 
diction, though it shows the greatest 
rhetorical skill, and is rich with va- 
rious beauties, is not of that highest 
kind of language, which is the simple 
agen. of great thoughts, and is 
noble in virtue of their greatness. We 
shall illustrate our meaning by an ex- 
ample and a contrast. The following 
brilliant passage from Lord Macaulay 
describes the evils attending the alli- 
ance of Christianity with power* :— 


** The ark of God was never taken till 
it was surrounded by the arms of 
earthly defenders. In captivity, its 
sanctity was sufficient to vindicate it 
from insult, and to lay the hostile 
fiend prostrate on the threshold of his 
own temple. The real security of 
Christianity is to be found in its bene- 
volent morality, in its exquisite adap- 
tation to the human heart, in the fa- 
cility with which its scheme accom- 
modates itself to the capacity of every 
human intellect, in the consolation 
which it bears to the house of mourn- 
ing, in the light with which it bright- 
ens the great mystery of the grave. 
To such a system it can bring no addi- 
tion of dignity or strength, that it is 
part and parcel of the common law. It 
is not now for the first time left to rely 
on the foree of its own evidences, and 
the attractions of its own beauty. 
Its sublime theology confounded the 
Grecian schools in the fair conflict of 
reason with reason. The bravest and 
wisest of the Cesars found their arms 
and their policy unavailing, when op- 
posed to the weapons that were not 
carnal, and the kingdom that was not of 
this world. The victory which Por- 
phyry and Diocletian failed to gain is 
not, to all appearance, reserved for any 
of those, who have, in this age, directed 
their attacks against the last restraint 
of the powerful, and the last hope of 
the wretched. The whole history of 
Christianity shows, that she is in far 
greater danger of being corrupted by 
the alliance of power, than of being 
crushed by its opposition. Those who 
thrust temporal sovereignty upon her, 
treat her as their prototypes treated her 
Author. They bow the knee and spit 
upon her; they cry ‘ Hail,’ and smite 
her on the cheek; they put a sceptre 
in her hand, but it is a fragile reed; 
they crown her but it is with thorns; 
they cover with purple the wounds 





* Essays, vol. i. p. 115, Ed. 1854 
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which their own hands have inflicted on 
her ; and inscribe magnificent titles over 
the cross on which they have fixed her, 
to perish in ignominy and pain.” 


Let us now take this passage from 
Mr. Froude’s history upon a cognate 
subject—the alliance of Christianity 
with excessive dogmatism* :— 


** Had it been possible for mankind to 
sustain themselves upon this single prin- 
ciple without disguising its simplicity, 
their history would have been painted 
in far other colours than those which 
have so long chequered its surface. This, 
however, has not been given to us; and 
perhaps it never will be given. As the 
soul is clothed in flesh, and only thus 
able to perform its functions in this 
earth, where it is sent to live; as the 
thought must find a word before it 
can pass from mind to mind; so every 
great truth secks some body, some out- 
ward form, in which to exhibit its pow- 
ers. It appears in the world, and men 
lay hold of it, and represent it to them- 
selves in histories, in forms of words, in 
sacramental symbols, and these things 
which in their proper nature are but il- 
lustrations, stiffen into essential fact, 
and become part of the reality. So 
arises, in era after era, an outward and 
mortal expression of the inward immor- 
tal life; and at once the old struggle 
begins to repeat itself between the flesh 
and the spirit, the form and the reality. 
For a while the lower tendencies are 
held in check. The meaning of the 
symbolism is remembered and fresh. It 
is a living language, pregnant and sug- 
gestive. By-and-by, as the mind passes 
into other phases, the meaning is forgot- 
ten. The language becomes adead lan- 
guage, and the living robe of life be- 
comes a winding-sheet of corruption. 
The form is represented as every thing, 
the spirit as nothing; obedience is dis- 
pensed with; sin and religion arrange a 
compromise ; and outward observances, 
or technical inward emotions, are con- 
verted into jugglers’ tricks, by which 
men are enabled to enjoy their pleasures 
and escape the penalties of wrong. ‘Then 
such religion becomes no religion, but a 
falsehood ; and honourable men turn 
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away from it, and fall back in haste 
upon the naked elemental life.” 


Now, in the quotation from Lord 
Macaulay the thought is ordinary, 
and has often been made before ; but 
it is arranged in very splendid lan- 
guage ; it is enriched with historical 
illustration, and is embodied in 
imagery of great beauty. In the quo- 
tation from Mr. Froude the thought 
is original, and organizes itself into 
language which reflects it simply, 
but which appears to us of peculiar 
nobleness. 

In conclusion, we have but to ex- 
press a hope that Lord Macaulay may 
yet achieve many intellectual tri- 
umphs. We can scarcely expect that 
he will ever resume the lyre of the 
poet, or the pen of the critic and es- 
sayist ; but we trust that in that se- 
nate to which he has been raised so 
worthily, he may be heard upon the 
recent crisis of India in accents which, 
if they be not so deep as those of 
Burke, nor so interpenetrated with 
imaginative power, will reveal a mind 
more keenly logical, an equal fancy 
and splendour of diction, a sounder 
judgment, and a riper experience. 
We trust that on many questions 
which may require profound historical 
and constitutional eal civil pru- 
dence, and parliamentary reputation, 
England may long possess the advan- 
tage of his powers. And we hope 
that if the enormous research required 
for his great work precludes him from 
the possibility of accomplishing his 
original design, “ of writing the history 
of England from the accession of King 
James the Second down to a time 
which is within the memory of men 
still living,’ he may be spared at 
least to complete that great drama of 
the Revolution, which was closed by 
the accession of George the First, 
and secured for England that Parlia- 
mentary government in which, in his 
own generation, he has taken a con- 
spicuous part. 





* History of England, vol. ii. 
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THE ROYAL BRIDAL, 


Round wild Dunree’s unshelter’d rock 
That hears the broad Atlantic beat, 

The salt waves of the great sea lough 
Wash’d to the poet’s feet. 


Like jewel in a frosted setting 
Was that sweet day in winter time, 
And all day long those blue waves fretting 
Had mingled with his rhyme. 


No harsher sound the distance broke, 
Where Inch, a giant fast asleep 
Lay folded in his purple cloak, 
Upon a purple ax 


The round sun sinking slowly down 
Behind Rathmullan far away, 

Saw other hills eternal crown 
Mulroy’s romantic bay. 


All round his burning amber bed, 

Were rosy clouds, and crimson fring’d, 
And lines of golden light that led 

Thro’ dark doors silver hinged. 


Burn, burn, O sun! along the west ; 
Ye fringed cloudlets shift and gleam, 
Till with bright shapes the poet’s breast 
Give colour to his dream. 


For like a relic in a shroud 
Of crimson silk within its shrine, 
His heart lies in a chapel proud, 
Wrapt in a vision fine. 


A glorious trance of bridal pomp, 

f tossing plume and jewel’ hair, 

Of pawing steed and swelling trump, 
Brave men, and women fair. 


No need of light clouds set on fire 
To paint the Royal pageant’s pride, 
When passes to the blazing choir 
That graceful childlike Bride. 


When proud of heart, but calm and grave, 
The matron Queen of all the land, 
Comes pacing up the banner’d nave, 
Her children in her hand. 


Hush weltering wave, and streams that dash 
Down mountain clefts—ye charm no more, 
He hears the organ’s mighty crash, 
He hears the Anthem pour. 
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They ,—they pause—Prince, Princess, Queen, 
iobaae the herald’s task is done, 

Dies slowly down the gorgeous scene 
The word that makes them one. 


Ah me! there’s many a peasant’s eye 
That looks on purple oa to-day, 
And only sees a headland high, 
A shadow in the bay. 


There’s many a curious careless face, 
Has look’d along that glittering line, 

Seen but the beauty and the grace, 
And mark’d the jewels shine. 


They saw the fairest coast on earth, 
They saw the monarch most beloved, 
Nor dream’d beneath that mask of mirth 

What holier feelings moved. 


They praised the regal mantle’s flow, 
They raised the diamonds richly piled, 

While all the time the heart below 

Was yearning for her child. 


On the Bride’s brow, so young, so pale, 
They watch’d the whiter myrtles set, 

But not the glances thro’ her veil, 
Half love, and half regret. 


Ah, what dear household memories press’d 

Thro’ all their hearts !—what prayers were pour’d 
To Him whose hallowing presence bless’d 

Of old the bridal board. 


What broken links of joy there fell, 
While still smiled on that face serene ! 

What tears were those—beseeming well 
The Mother, and the Queen ! 


Go Bride, fair home afar be thine, 
And happy even as her own ; 

We grudge thee to that grand old Rhine, 
And to thy German throne. 


Old England gives thee from her arms, 
She gives thee with all blessings crown’d, 
All surest vows, all holiest charms 
Wherewith true hearts are bound. 


One general thrill of love and hope, 
Has stirr’d in all our island hearts— 

From wooded plain, and pasture slope, 
And crowded city marts. 


To where from rude cliffs beetling high, 
The great sea eagle northward shrieks, 
And the long rolling billows lie 
In mountain guarded creeks. 
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PROFESSORS LEE AND CAIRNES. 


Ir would require the pen of Harry 
Lorrequer himself to describe the 
changes which have passed over our 
venerable University since Charles 
O’ Malley led a roystering life within 
its walls, in days when debt, drink, 
and duelling were the trinoda neces- 
sitas—the three-knotted necessity of a 
Galway squire, and the suspension of 
cash payments the mark of a young 
man of spirit. 

If Charles O’ Malley, who graduated 
in the Pre-Reformation age of Trinity, 
were to return and revisit the lecture- 
rooms that once rang with his merry 
laugh, the place would know him no 
more. The times are changed since 
Dr. Mooney used to address his shiv- 
ering Sophs at early morn from the 
downy hollow of a four-post bed, and 
when Frank Webber could play a 
sm 9 joke on the class by passing 

1imself off as the Doctor through the 
drawn curtains. 

College lectures are now no laughing 
matter. Competitive examinations, 
and a new staff of professors, have 
forced Old Trinity to keep pace with 
the times. Dr. Lee, the new Profes- 
sor of Ecclesiastical History, reminds 
us in his opening lecture of the legend 
of the seven youths who fell asleep in 
Ephesus during the Decian persecu- 
tion, and awoke in the thirtieth 
year of the Emperor Theodosius the 

ounger. Looking around in vain 
for traces of the heathen worship, 
they timidly ask a passer-by whether 
there are any Christians in Ephesus. 
and receive for answer, “ We are all 
Christians here.” Could the Board of 
Trinity College of the days of Charles 
O’Malley awake to hear one of the 
new Professors say, “Drones hive not 
with us, we are all at work here,” 
their astonishment would out-do the 
legend. Truth is stranger than fiction; 
and the Seven Sleepers of Trinity who 
lectured through drawn bed-curtains, 
and slumbered on in Senior Fellow- 
ships, and sinecure Professorships, is 
another instance that legends are not 


all lying, and that the fables of one 
age may point a moral in another. 

To the two Archbishops of Ireland, 
Trinity College owes a debt of obliga- 
tion which she will best discharge by 
raising such men as Dr. Lee and Mr. 
Cairnes to fill the chairs endowed by 
their liberality. 

Archbishop Whately led the way 
by endowing a chair of Political Eco- 
nomy many years ago, and the Primate, 
not to be out-done in munificence, has 
endowed a chair of Ecclesiastical His- 
tory. Of the two Archbishops indeed, 
it may be said, as of the great Lord 
Cardinal of York— 


Tn bestowing 
They were most princely: Ever witness for 
them 
Those twins of learning that they raised in 
you. 


Dr. Lee and Mr. Cairnes, the newly- 
appointed Professors of Ecclesiastical 
History and Political Economy, are 
“those twins of learning” raised in 
Trinity by the liberality of the Arch- 
bishops. These two Professors, who 
entered on their quinquennial term of 
office together last year, have pub- 
lished theirintroductory lectures. Vike 
the lustral sacrifice offered by the 

toman censors once in five years, the 

two small volumes mark a new epoch 
in the round of College life—the in- 
fusion of fresh blood into the old 
veins; and, therefore, call for some 
notice at our hands. 

Dr. Lee’s Donnellan Lectures on 
Inspiration have already reached a 
Second Edition, and have raised their 
author deservedly to a firstrank among 
English divines of the orthodox school. 
He has now entered on a new depart- 
ment of theology; and we take up, with 
the highest interest, the three Intro- 
ductory Lectures on Ecclesiastical His- 
tory,* with which he has opened his 
course as Professor. The first lecture 
marks out the respective limits of Civil 
and Ecclesiastical History. To ascer- 
tain this, Dr. Lee glances at that 


* Three Introductory Lectures on Ecclesiastical History, by Wm. Lee, D.D., 
Fellow and Tutor of Trinity College, and Professor of Ecclesiastical History in 


the University, Dublin. 


Dublin : Hodges, Smith, & Co., 1858. 
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much vexed question of the relation 
of Church to State. The theory of 
Hooker was, that “the Church and 
the Commonwealth are personally one 
Society, which is thus variously named, 
whether as we consider its relation to 
the secular or to the Spiritual Law.” 
Warburton and Paley, on the other 
hand, denied a conscience to the State, 
and “regarded considerations of uti- 
lity as the motive determining its 
adoption of a National Religion.” 
Lastly, there is Coleridge’s beautiful 
theory of “the Church in the State 
as the Soul in the body—as the sus- 
taining, correcting, befriending oppo- 
site of the ee the compensating 
counterforce to the inherent and in- 
evitable defects of the State, as a 
State ”—a theory, the truest of all, as 
it is undoubtedly the most primitive. 
It is found almost word for word in 
the Epistle to Diognetus, a fragment 
as early as the Apostolic fathers. 


‘“*As the soul,” says the writer, 
‘dwells in the body, but is not of the 
body, so Christians are inthe world but 
notofit. Theinvisible soul is shut in in 
a visible body, and Christians are known 
only as dwellers in the world, their 
worship is hidden and invisible.” 


The last theory of all, if theory it 
can be called, is that which either 
merges the Church in the State as 
an engine of Police, or degrades the 
State to dependence on the Church, 
kings being a kind of Guardia Nobile, 
or Tas's body-guard, according to 
modern ultramontanists. 

It is evident, that according as a 
Church historian adopts one or other 
of these widely-differing theories, will 
his study of Ecclesiastical History be 
narrow or liberal. 

Dr. Lee has taken a broad view of 
Church matters. He holds that the 
clergy are more than professional men, 
and the Church more than a close 
corporation with interests of its own, 
which it is bound to advance above 
every other. The marriage of the 
clergy and a University life, in which 
secular and religious training go hand 
in hand, not separately as in the semi- 
naries of the Romish priesthood, are 
checks with us to the mere profes- 
sional view of the Church Still the 
clergy are but men, and the protection 
of vested interests is the natural right 
of every Englishman, from the mighty 
monopoly of Leadenhall-street, down 
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to a furnpike trust or a parish beadle- 
ship. If an error, it is a natural one, 
that the clergy sometimes look at 
Christianity from a clerical point of 
view. There is a little bit of social 
pride at bottom of half the high 
Church theories. The clergy are 
taken from the upper section of the 
middle classes of society ; Dissenting 
preachers from the under section of 
the same. No wonder, therefore, if 
they look on Dissenters as a phy- 
sician of the College of Surgeons on 
a General Practitioner, or a young 
granienen on an officer of consta- 
yulary or marines. Dissent and the 
middle classes have risen into im- 
portance together, the coalition is 
as old as our constitutional his- 
tory, and will last while aristocracy 
lasts. It is not to be wondered if a 
Pusey, whose family still hold lands 
by the horn bestowed by Canute on 
their ancestor William eight centuries 
ago, should lead a religious revival 
among the upper classes more conge- 
nial to their political sympathies than 
the current Evangelical opinions of 
the day. Professor Blunt, that rare 
and bright instance of a High Church 
divine, not ‘dry,’ has very truly describ- 
ed the inconsistent alliance of monar- 
chical opinions in State, with repub- 
lican sentiments in Church, se as 
men of the Record School attempt. 

Happily, Churchmen are becoming 
every day more liberal, and Statesmen 
morereligious, not by pressing the two 
into external alliance, but by each pen- 
etrating more deeply into the spirit of 
the other. Dr. Lee has adopted the 
same liberal view of Church History 
which Professor Stanley has intro- 
duced into Oxford. The Oxford Pro- 
fessor led the way a few months ago, 
and has been followed, with no lagging 
step, by the Professor in Dublin, in 
the opinion, 

«* That the provinces of Civil and Ec- 
clesiastical History are inextricably 
intertwined ; and that no one, whether 
speculative student or practical states- 
man can pretend to a philosophical 
knowledge of the annals or the consti- 
tution in the laws of his country, who 
does not assign at each era of his coun- 


try’s progress due weight to the influence 
of the Church.” 


The distinction between Sacred and 
Profane history is wholly inapplic- 
able to Christendom. Church history 
is, it is true, a special department of 
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Universal history, and, as such, may 
engage the particular attention of 
some, but it never can be studied 
long by itself without confusing us ; 
it must receive light from surround- 
ing events—it must reflect that light 
back again on the world in which it 
moves. There are two characteristics 
of Christianity which Dr. Lee very 
properly seizes as those which mar 
it out as the universal religion. The 
one is, that Christianity has no priest- 
hood, as a caste, separate from the 
rest of mankind. 


**In Oriental forms of religion, as of 
civil government, the individual was 
nothing—caste ruled all. Even the 
Jewish priesthood was a caste, for the 
office was hereditary, and the chronicles 
of the sons of Aaron but partially un- 
fold the history of the children of Abra- 
ham. The idea of the corporate body 
of the Christian clergy, on the other 
hand, continually recruited from the 
mass of the people, has replaced in the 
Christian church the idea and the 
limited spirit of caste. It has rendered 
the writings of ecclesiastics a faithful 
transcript of the national characteristics 
of each country, and ecclesiastics them- 
selves true representatives of the civili- 
zation of each successive age.” 


The second mark by which the 
universality of Christianity may be 
distinguished is, that it is a religion 
of the poor. We again quote Dr. 
Lee’s words :— 


“You remember the Lord’s reply to 
the question, ‘ Art Thou He that should 
come, or look we for another?’ ‘Go 

our way and tell John what things ye 
Soon seen and heard.’ The proofs which 
evinced that His religion was divine 
were not merely His acts of supernatural 
power, but a fact which to his hearers 
was no less astonishing. ‘The blind 
see, the lame walk, the lepers are 
cleansed, the deaf hear, the dead are 
raised, to the poor the Gospel is preached.’ 
I do not know whether this collocation 
of proofs have ever struck you with 
surprise. The ‘preaching of the Gos- 
pel to the poor’ is added to the last and 
greatest of testimonies, that of raising 
from the dead.” 


After this very just <6 ewe of 


the two respects in which Christianity 
was unlike any other religion, Dr. 
Lee on to notice the state of 
the ea Empire at the time that 
Christianity entered Rome on trial, 
and in chains, in the person of its 
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a preacher and apostle, St. Paul. 
e antithesis between a Roman em- 
peror and a Roman slave in the days 
of Paul was the greatest imaginable, 
Heathen society had culminated in 
these two extremes. Its corruption 
must have been great when society 
could exalt its fellowman into the 
image of God, and abase its fellow- 
man into that of the brute. In fact, 
as Dr. Lee very clearly shows, slavery 
and Cesar-worship were the two 
institutions most characteristic of the 
Roman empire. It is easily seen that 
they had a common origin. The 
state of slavery grows out of war, 
and the ne was a military 
title; so that its power to marshal 
vanquishing hosts and enslave van- 
quished was one and the same; the 
inevitable result of social slavery 
was political—war was the one re- 
ligious idea to the Roman mind; they 
began by worshipping their ancestor, 
Mars—they ended in worshipping 
the general of the day, the elect of 
the Proetorian camp, the man who 
could force Sicily and Egypt to send 
their harvests to Rome to feed its 
bread-eating, show-loving populace. 
War thus equally made the Sones 
slave and the Roman emperor what 
they were—the victor was a god, and 
the vanquished a beast. Bacchus on 
his tiger was an emblem of what the 
Roman world became; the Cesar 
was a drunken god astride a world of 
slaves—terrified, but not tamed by his 
iron whips. 

Cesar-worship and slavery for- 
mally ceased Teas centuries after 
St. Paul had begun to make con- 
verts, in the catacombs, among run- 
away slaves, and in the palace, among 
Ceesar’s household. Dr. Lee shows, 
however, that the triumph of Chris- 
tianity was far from complete with 
the accession of the first Christian 
emperor. Rome still remained the 
head quarters of the old religion, and 
continued so during the whole of the 
fourth century. The overthrow of 
Rome and Paganism went together. 
In the year 410 Rome was taken by 
Alaric, and the temples fell at last— 
not by the stroke of a converted peo- 

le, but by the axes of barbarian 
a a 

Dr. Lee is careful to dwell on this 
slow progress of Christianity in the 
days of her youth; it will help to 
disabuse us of many false expecta- 
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tions regarding its rapid success now. 
If the past is to teach us any lessons 
as to the spread of Christianity, we 
see that we shall have to enlarge our 
chronol in missions as divines 
have enlarged their chronology in 
Genesis. The Lord is “not slack 
concerning his promises as some men 
count slackness,” but he moves in 
circles far too wide to be taken even 
by the lapse of many generations. 
or five centuries Christianity was 
hardly out of its swaddling-clothes— 
rforming infant prodigies—strang- 
fin like young Hercules, the Python 
of Paganism that attacked its cra- 
dle—but still a child, nursed by 
doctors and fathers of the church, 
learning and unlearning many things, 
and beginning at last to fight its way 
in the sea At the end of five 
eenturies it has taken hold of the 
human mind; it ceases to be a sect 
separate from the rest of mankind. 
Its body is broken into many parts, 
and its spirit is diffused through 
those broken parts—the church be- 
ing the life of the world, while the 
ife of the church itself is “hid with 
Christ in God.” For a thousand 
years all is chaos. There is life 
and light in the world, but the sowrce 
of this life and light is hidden—the 
sun is not seen in the heavens to rule 
the day, and for signs and for sea- 
8ODS ; they are dark ages, because 
men do not know where to look for 
the sun, and are like savages in mid- 
winter who have lost their count of 
time, and to whom day and night are 
the same. The monastery was then 
the same witness for Christ which 
the borealic light is to the sun in 
lapland. To the poor is the Gospel 
preached; but for how many cen- 
turies has Christianity halted before 
it has reached the poor. For five 
centuries the poor it saved were only a 
slaves who escaped their masters, 
and hid themselves among a sect as 
ised as slaves. For ten centuries 
more Christianity was only preached 
t the poor as a new superstition, 
in lieu of the old. Saint-worship dis- 
Placed demon-worship, and the face 
of the world was but little changed 







* Character and Logical Method of Political Economy, by John E. Cairnes, A.m., 
Whately Professor of Political Economy in the University of Dublin. London: 
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by it. For the last three centuries, 
it is true, Christianity is becoming 
more a people’s religion, and less the 
peculium of a priestly caste ; but how 
far short do we come of its realiza- 
tion in spiritual principles in the 
breast of everyman. Of all rights of 
the people do they enjoy the chief 
right to know that heaven is opened, 
and a ladder set up from earth to 
heaven, and the angels of God 
ascending and descending on the Son 
of Man. 

Dr. Lee proposes, in succeeding 
lectures, to consider the causes, re- 
mote and proximate, of the Reforma- 
tion, commencing with the fifth cen- 
tury, the epoch which determines the 
final downfall of Paganism. The 
Professor is to conduct his class 
through these dark centuries which 
lie between the light of the old Pagan 
world and the light of the new Chris- 
tian world. The light of the sun 
will be seen to be “sevenfold ;” then 
we emerge from the old civilization to 
the new. Gladly would we follow 
so competent a guide. Dr. Lee re- 
minds us of our Dante; he has taken 
two of three illustrations from the 
“bard of hell” to adorn his eloquent 
pages. Wetake leave of him, therefore, 
onthe threshold of the Reformation, as 
Dante took leave of Virgil, his guide, 
at the gate of heaven, with the same 
expression of confidence in our guide 
through the subterranean chambers 
the dark ages that Dante paid to 

is: 

“Ma Viryilio n’ avea lasciati scemi 

Di se Virgilio dolcissimo padre, 
Virgilio a cui per mia salute diemi.” 

Mr. Cairnes’ lectures on Political 
Economy* are interesting to the world 
outside the College walls, as indicating 
the methods employed by academic 
minds in grappling with the questions 
of the day. Mr. Cairnes professes to 
lay down the character and logical 
methods of political economy. He 
complains that the rapid successes 
achieved by political economy, and 
the attention paid to this branch of 
political philosophy since the adop- 
tion of free trade has led many 

‘* To abandon the true grounds of the 


19 
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science in order to find for it in the smooth water, te are torn on the 
facts and results of free trade, a more wheel of inexorable logic, and drowned 
popular and striking vindication. It jn gq whirlpool of despair, at the 


was as if mathematicians, in order to ; : 
. insoluble problem of human progress, 
attract new adherents to their ranks, wir Cairnes complains that in re- 


bandon th thod . ". : : - 
SP aetinde nae fe eeeneen cat of their jecting the logical method in political 


formulas on the correspondence of the ©conomy, and adopting the empirical 
almanacs with astronomical events. in its stead, we are falling into the 
The severe and logical style which cha- opposite extreme from the “ Antici- 
racterized the cultivators of the science patio Nature,” which was the base of 
in the early part of the century, hasthus liscovery in the age of Bacon. In the 
been changed, to suit the different cha- deductive method, as pursued by 


racter of the audiences to whom econo- Mr, Malthus and other great writers 
mists now address themselves. The op the science, we have a remarkable 


croutons xf a one aon a : this antici ee nature. 
statistical character ; the rules of arith- on objects to that — springing 
metic are superseding the canons of in- from sense and from particulars to 
ductive (quere deductive) reasoning, till the most general axlOMS ; and from 
the true course of investigation has been principles thus obtained, and their 
well-nigh forgotten, and political eco- truth assumed as a fixed point, judg- 
nomy seems in danger of realizing the ing and inventing intermediate ax- 
fate of Atalanta—‘‘ Declinat cursus au- joms.” Now in Malthus’ theory of 
rumque volubile tollit.” population, we have nature thus an- 
ticipated. It is the “Logical Method 
It is natural that Mr. Cairnes, ad- of Political Economy ;” but the con- 
dressing an academic audience, should clusion, though ever so logically 
regret that the severely logical or de- drawn, is one at variance with facts. 
ductive method has been abandoned Mr. Malthus’ error was this, that he 
by modern economists, and attention was only an economist, not a histo- 
paid instead to the study of statistics, rian or political philosopher. He left 
not in the hope of discovering fresh out of view those modifying causes 
laws, but only some new illustrations which would have shown that the 
of human laws. Let us see, however, catastrophe he anticipated—a world 
how far this complaint is reasonable. with more mouths than bread to fill 
Perhaps the most striking instance them with, could never occur. Ab- 
of the deductive method ap lied to stractedly true, his theory was prac- 
political economy, is the well-known tically false ; for, as a matter of fact, 
theory of Malthus. In his celebrated oan 


tion has not the tendency to 

“ Essay on Population,” thisingenious multiply beyond the means of sup- 

theorist contrasts together the capa- porting it. Man and his meat have 

city of human beings to increase and always increased together in equal 

ere. and replenish the earth ; proportions. Nay, the old saw, about 
‘ 


and the capacity, on the other hand, “God sending meat when he sends 
of the earth to bring forth fruit for mouths,” is not so religiously put as it 
their sustenance. The former ad- might be, and we saw it lately in 
vances at a greater ratio than the “Lutfullah’s Diary” that God sends 
latter, and the inevitable consequence the meat before the mouths. As the 
must be, that sooner or later the green grass and cattle were all created 
earth will be overstocked ; and, to before man appeared on the earth, so 
use Emerson’s phrase of the ma-_ it is to this day. 

nifest destiny of the Anglo-Saxon It is curious to remark, that this 
in America, “buffalo must gore theory of Malthus is as old as the 
buffalo, and the pasture tothe strong- infancy of political economy. Sir 
est.” Nothing can be more logical William Petty, in his “Political Arith- 
than Mr. Malthus’ argument. Oo metic,” a posthumous work published 
solitary facts are taken and laid down in 1691, was struck by the necessary 
as principles, and if you admit the consequences of an uniformly pro- 
premises, you cannot resist the con- gressive population; although, in 
clusion ; you are sucked down the common with writers of his day, he 
mill-race of the deductive method, did not suppose that the population 
and before you can strike out into of England. would double itself under 
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he four or five centuries : yet he foresaw 
ed that if even this slow ratio of increase 
he was indefinitely protracted, the world 
88, would become overpeopled. Hence 
re- he infers in a way characteristic of 
cal his own age, “According to the pre- 
cal diction of the Scri tures, there must 
the be wars and great slaughters.” Thus, 
icl- the wind-up of human history, the 
of Armageddon of mankind, and blood 
the to the horses’ bridles, for the space of 
by sixteen hundred furlongs, was to be 
eTS brought about by the inevitable re- 
ble sult of population pressing too fast on 
ire. production. Truly, the logical me- 
ing thod of political economy thus con- 
to futes itself. The error, as we con- 
rom. ceive, of the present school of political 
heir economists, is not their exclusive at- 
dg- tention to facts, but quite the con- 
ax- trary. We do not agree with Mr. 
y of Oairnes, that statistics are the mere 
an- “chaff and draff” of the charlatans 
hod of the science. The great father of 
con- the science, Adam Smith, was a dis- 
rally coverer. His pow Bed any, (and 
acts. the chief claim of the book is the ab- 
it, he sence of method, at least that repul- 
isto- sive method of modern doctrinaires,) 
> left was inductive. He expressly con- 
\Uses demns the two great deductive theo- 
; the ries which then held undisputed su- 
vorld y in political science ; the one 
0 fill mercantile system, a theory of 
Ab- trade, deduced most logically from the 
prac- principle that wealth consists in the 
fact, surplus of exports over imports ; the 
cy to other, the agricultural system of M. 
-Sup- ai, which proved quite as logi- 
have cally that since land was the only 

equal fund of wealth (perhaps suggested b 

about the text, the earth bringeth fort 
sends mss 4 itself), the landed interest 
tas it e@ deserved support. Well, says 
aly in Adam Smith, in face of these rival 
sends theories, both deduced from certain 

As ms positions arbitrarily assumed— 
th. 80 “If the rod be bent too much one 
? , . 

pO says the proverb, ‘in order to 

it. this it straight, you must bend it as 
h much the other.’ The mercantile sys- 

as the ff temof M. Colbert overvalued the in- 
y. Sir of towns, and the agricultural 





stem of M. Quesnai, that of the 
country.” 











We have another fault to find with 
tical economists of the school 
Whose side Mr. Cairnes has espoused. 
method is logical,—it is more, 

it is oftentimes philological. Aris- 
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totle himself does not rest more upon 
the definition of a word. Words are 
not their counters, but their money. 
The whole science, in the conception 
of some, is only one of terminology. 
To ascertain nicely the sense of a few 
words, Value, Rent, Wages, Capital, 
Stock, Exchange, is the length to 
which they carry their study. 

Now, we are not insensidie to the 
value of metaphysical distinctions in 
the pursuit of physical truth. For 
instance, the metaphysical conception 
of an atom is the one barrier to the 
verification of the most magnificent 
hypothesis of modern science. We 
must get a clear idea of value, whe- 
ther labour or the raw material, or 
both, are its constituents, before we 
can move a step in the science. But 
this is not all. Political economy is 
not a science, per se ; it isa branch of 
politics ; and as it tends to politics, 
so it has its source in politics. Mo- 
dern economists, for instance, have 
discoursed much upon vent, as if rent 
was a necessary part of the profits of 
land—a surplus peculiar to land either 
on account of its being a monopolized 
thing, or on account of the superior 
productiveness of some soils over 
others. Both these theories, the one 
that of Adam Smith, the other of 
Ricardo, are true as far as they apply 
to modern society. They explain the 

hysical conditions for rent in the 
imitations of the earth’s productive- 
ness ; but is this the entire explana- 
tion of the phenomenon of rent ? 

Rentistheresult, we think, of politi- 
cal, more even than of economical 
causes. We observe thatin states where 
slavery, in its pure unmitigated form, 
prevails, rent doesnot exist at all. The 
produce of the land goes into one com- 
monstock. The food and clothing of the 
slaves represent the wear and tear of 
machinery, and after replacing this, 
the whole profits, small or great, go 
to the owner. Rent can only exist 
in a state in which the community is 
divided into three classes—the labour- 
ing class, the farming, and the land- 
lord. In earlier stages of society, 
when either slavery or serfdom pre- 
vail, rent disappears. There are the 
rofits on capital, and the wages of 
abour ; but that tertiwm quid, which 
is neither wages nor profit, but, like 
the right of a patentee or a monopo- 
list, has no existence. In a state of 


19* 


slavery, rent is impossible ; for where 
there are no tenants there can be no 
landlords. There are capitalists and 
black stock, and what these black 
stock produce, is no more rent than 
the profits of a steam-engine or a mill 
are. In a state of serfdom, again, 
rent cannot exist—it is confounded 
with wages and profit; so that the 
social and political condition of a 
people is a determining cause of the 
existence or not of rent. Were the 
slave-holding states of America ever 
so advanced in general civilization, 
rent could never exist, for the land- 
owners are capitalists, using them as 
machines : were the lands even sub- 
let, the original owner would be like 
the sleeping partner in a commercial 
concern—he would have a share in 
the profits, but in no case could these 
profits come under the description of 
rent. Thus it is that the social con- 
dition of a people lies at the root of 
those questions which seem so purely 
economical. 

We accept heartily Mr. Cairnes’ 
definition of political economy. It 
satisfies the two conditions of a good 
definition,—it is both comprehensive 
and precise. ‘“ Political economy,” 
he says, “is the science which, ac- 
cepting as ultimate facts the principles 
of human nature, and the physical 
laws of the external world, investi- 

tes the laws of the production and 
distribution of wealth which result 
from their combined action.” Viewed 
as a branch of political science, we 
cannot estimate its value too highly. 
The laws of nature and of mind are 
constant; the laws of commonwealths 
vary. To bring the variable quantity 
into harmony with the constant, must 
be the highest attainment of legisla- 
tive wisdom. 

Before it was suspected that the 
laws of mind were as constant as those 
of matter, it was thought that legisla- 
tion could turn trade into this chan- 
nel orthat. Sumptuary laws, bounties, 
monopolies, were all clumsy attempts 
to bring the fixed into line with the 
ae naturam expellas furcd 
—mankind persisted in taking the 
shortest road to riches, and so legis- 
‘lators desisted; and the triumph of 
political economy lies in “ thus having 
accepted as ultimate facts the prin- 
ciples of human nature, and the phy- 
sical laws of the external world,” and 
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inducing legislators to abandon re- 
strictions which only retarded, but 
never could stop, the course of trade. 

Political economy, we said, was a 
regulative science. It mediates bhe- 
tween the constant laws of mind and 
matter, on the one hand, and the vary- 
ing laws of nations, on the other. 
Generally, and of late, the varying 
laws have given way to the constant. 
Legislation has ceased to rupee 
with moral and physical laws. With 
us the political has yielded to the 
economical; but in America it is still 
otherwise. Rightly or wrongly, the 
people of the Dnited States are at- 
tempting to create a manufacturing 
interest in spite of certain physical 
laws. They bind their economy to 
their politics, not, as we do, their poli- 
tics to their economy. The political 
object of raising a mercantile class, su- 
persedes the economical, of buying in 
the cheapest market. How far this is 
sound policy it would be too wide a 
question here to enter on. It is, at 
least, worth notice; and it is a further 
proof that economy is only a branch 
of the political science, that the laws 
of wealth are not final, but only auxi- 
liary to other and higher laws of 
national progress; and that while they 
can never be lost sight of, they must 
be viewed in their subordination to 
the highest law of all, which is for the 
national interest. 

In conclusion, we would remind Mr. 
Cairnes of the old Greek proverb that 
“the halfis often morethan the whole.” 
A subordinate place in political sci- 
ence is the safest position for political 
economy. To make it a master sci- 
ence is to excite suspicion against it. 
The Professor, in his zeal to met 
his office, has claimed too much for it. 
The “ wealth of nations,” not its logi- 
cal method, is its claim to respect. 
We will listen respectfully to its facts; 
but its “laws,” as laiddown by modern 
professors, are often no laws either 
of matter or of mind, but assumptions 
from the present state of society, which 
is neither constant or the same every- 
where. The sailors who cast anchor, 
as they thought, on an islet, and found 
out, when lighting their fire, that they 
were on the back of a sleeping whale, 
could not be more surprised than Ri- 
cardoand hisschoolif the terrajirmaof 
rent and wages should heave and dive 
down into ‘the depths of patriarchal 
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life again. Were Christian socialism 
alive, and not a sleeping monster, as 
now, where would rent and wages dis- 
? and yet the — method of 
plitial economy is pledged to these 
inctions of modern society. It does 
not see that they are factitious only, 
not essential, laws of human nature. 
But as we are already reminded that 


the half is better than the whole, we 
leave off in the middle of these sug- 
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gestions, which, perhaps may be real- 
ized in some future day of the world, 
when there shall be no masters or 
workmen, capital or wages, and poli- 
tical economy only be remembered as 
an ingenious puzzle to keep society 
going by selfishness, for want of a 

igher and nobler principle, as dogs 
turned spits before wheel-work and 
jacks were thought of. 


PASSAGES IN IRISH ETHNOLOGY—RELATION OF THE KELTS AND 
NORTHMEN, 


BY R. G. LATHAM, M.D. 


CHAPTER III, 


Ir was suggested in our last chapter, 
that the most mythological portion of 
the most classical prose work in the 
éld Norse language, the Ynglinga 
with which Snorro Sturleson’s 
Heimskringla, or Chronicle of the 
Kings of Norway, commences, was 
by no means so purely Norse as is 
usually imagined. It was more or less 
Lithuanic or Prussian. Stranger still, 
it was not without Indian elements. 
The specimens of its legends, stories, 
fables, or (as the current phraseology 
somewhat more scientifically calls 
them) myths, were a few out of many. 
The earlier the reign of the king 
tmder whom they occurred, the more 
peely mythic they were. Towards 
end, however, the character of 
the’Saga changes, and the kings with 
Whom it leaves off stand almost on 
the of the field of history. A 
little light shines over them, aceite 
sill obscure and flickering. Light, 
however, there is, inasmuch as we 
tan see our way to evidence of some 


The second Saga gives us the reign 
oa king who may have had an 
actual skald about him, whose busi- 
tess it was to attend him in his 
battles, and to celebrate them when 


they were over. Such, at least, is 
the conventional character of the 
N ian and Danish poet. He 
'y saw what he described. It 
doubtful, however, whether all 
thus minstrels militant, after 
fashion of Tyrtzeus and Taillefer. 

t is only certain that some of them 
Were. So, too, were some of the kings 


themselves. Indeed it may freely be 
admitted, that if they were worse 
poets than Archilochus and Horace 
they were better soldiers. 

The king in question is Halfdan 
the Black, whose son, Harold the 
Fair-haired, is especially stated to 
have had askald. What the son had, 
the father may also have possessed. 
There is no evidence, however, to 
such being the actual fact; indeed, 
the Saga of Halfdan the Black, the 
second of the Sagas of the Heim- 
skringla, is the only one in which no 
single line of verse is quoted. It is 
prose from first to last, without a 
single quotation from a single singer, 
and, in being thus prosaic, it stands 


alone. 

Up to the death of Halfdan the 
Black there are but few notices of 
any expeditions over sea. The 
time for the so-called Sea-kings has 
not yet come. But it is not far off. 
Harold Haarfagre’s Saga notices 
several, es aie Rolf, the con- 
queror of Normandy. Particularly, 
too, does it claim him as a Nor- 
wegian—a fact for which there is no 
historical evidence whatever. The 
Rolf of the nearest contemporary his- 
torians is a Dane, the proof that the 
Norwegians were called Danes being 
very unsatisfactory. The testimony, 
however, that the Danes were called 
Northmen (indeed the northern Ger- 
mans were sometimes so denominated) 
is decided. I believe it to be a pure 

iece of patriotic book-work by which 
baueee makes the conqueror of Nor- 


mandy a Norwegian. It is true 
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enough that he was a Northman— 
true, too, that when Snorro wrote 
Northman he may have meant Nor- 
wegian rather than Dane. But Snor- 
ro’s notice (for our dates must be 
earefully attended to) is full 300 
ears later than the time of Rolf, 
lio, or Rou, and the foundation of 
the noble, and, afterwards, royal 
line of the dukes of Normandy and 
the kings of England. In the Saga 
under consideration, which, upon the 
whole, is accurate in the general out- 
line of its narrative, Ireland is men- 
tioned more than once, merely, how- 
ever, as one of the countries which, 
like England, Bretland, Valland 
Vendland, and Estland, were harried 
by the Norse corsairs. 

We pass over the reigns of Harald 
Graafeld and Sigurt Hiort to that of 
their successors. 

Of Norwegian kings, whose resi- 
dence was in Norway, as opposed to 
those who effected permanent settle- 
ment in Great Britain and Ireland, 
no one seems to have had more to 
do with Dublin than Olaf, the son of 
Tryggve, the son of Olaf, the son of 
Harald Harfagre. He began life 
as a wanderer on Courland and 
Livonia, in the domain of the old 
Prussians, the Slavonians, and the 
Estonians. He married, too, the 
daughter of Burislaf, king of the 
Vends. He sojourned three years in 
Vendland, and in the fourth his 

ueen, Geyra, fell sick, and died. 
After her death Vendland grew hate- 
ful in the eyes of Olaf. He had no 
comfort in remaining—not, at ma, 
in reenalng quietly. So he collec 
a crew, and manned a fleet of war 
ships, and set out on a plundering 
expedition, first landing on the coast 
of Friesland, next among the Saxons, 


(in Germany), thirdly in Flanders, 
fourthly in Britain. The exact de- 
tails of his line of coasting are given, 


and they help to verify the doctrine 
so often laid down by the present 
writer, viz., that whilst the Danes 
moved across the island, the Nor- 
wegians went round it. Olaf Trygg- 
vason did so, at all events. From 
Friesland he passed over to Northum- 
berland, where he plundered, and in 
Northumberland he turned his face 
towards Scotland. Thence he went 
to the Hebrides, thence to Man 
thence to Ireland. Having ravaged 
Treland, he landed on the Scilly Isles 


[March, 


at the end of the fourth year of his 
cruise. A wise map, or fortune- 
teller—probably a hermit, of British 
blood—from Cornwall, lived in the 
Scilly Isles, having a great reputa- 
tion for accurate prone Olaf 
tried his skill; but being himself so tall 
and comely that he could never show 
himself to even a stranger without 
being fixed upon as the eases king, 
he picked out the likeliest man 
amongst his followers to represent 
him, and sent him to the fortune- 
teller with orders to say that he was 
the king, come to consult him. When 
he came to the seer, however, he 
was detected offhand. “Thou art 
not the king. Go back, and be faith- 
ful to him.”” The man returned, told 
his story, and so convinced the king 
of the prophet’s skill that he visited 
him himself, and asked him if he 
could foresee what was to become of 
his kingdom. The seer answers— 


**Thou wilt become a great king, and 
do famous deeds. Many men wilt thou 
bring over to baptism. To know this, 
listen: on thy return to thy ships many 
of thy men will conspire against thee, 
and a battle will follow, in which many 
of them will fall. Thyself will be 
wounded, almost mortally, will be car- 
ried upon a shield to thy ship, and in 
seven days will recover.” 


All this happened. The king re- 
turned, and the men conspired. The 
wound was given. The sore was 
healed. The credit of the hermit in- 
creased. The king visited him again, 
and was persuaded to be a Christian. 

Olaf let himself be baptized, and 
all his followers were baptized with 
him. He remained there and got 
about him priests and other learned 
men. Was this in the Scilly Isles! 
Scarcely. It was more probably in 
Cornwall or Ireland. It was mani- 
festly in one of the Keltic parts of 
Britain. The narrative goes on an¢ 
says, that when “the king left Scilly 
he sailed for England;” not, however, 
as a pirate or invader. He was now 
a Christian, and England was a Chris- 
tian country. A thing or parliament 
was now held (was this in Rngland %) 
When the thing was assembled a queen 
called Gyda came to it. She was sis- 
ter to the king of Dublin, and the 
king of Dublin was Olaf Cyrre (Olaf 
Curan), a North whose name will 
be noticed again. Olaf Cyrre is the 
best known .of all the Scandinavian 
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kings of Ireland. At present, how- 
» the Olaf under notice is Olaf 
m. The names, be it noticed, 
meegonally repeat themselves alter- 
nately, and Tryggva is the son of an 
Olaf, pest as Olaf is the son of a Trygg- 
ya. it is Miltiades the son of Cimon, 
and Cimon the son of Miltiades over 
again. Queen Gyda—her more proper 
title was that of a countess of royal 
blood—was a widow. Her husband 
had been an earl in England; and after 
his Gant she manent ed to x ro- 
y an wer, great fighting- 
a named Alfin then made love to 
her. She answered his addresses by 
saying she would choose for herself, 
and she called a thing accordingly. 
Alfin came there in his very best at- 
tire, and Olaf was there too; but he was 
in his ordinary working, or fighting, 
gear. He had a coarse top garment, 
over a coarse and worn suit of clothes. 
He stood with his men apart from the 
other Thingsmen; however, the queen, 
or countess, observed him:— 


ae en—What manner of man are 

?” 

** Olaf—My name is Olaf; I am a 
stranger here.” 

** Gyda—Wilt thou have me for a 
wife, if I choose thee for a husband?” 

“* Olaf—To that I will not sayno. Who 
are you, and what is your blood and 


my os 

** Gyda—My name is Gyda. My fa- 
ther is king of Ireland ; my husband was 
an earl in England. Since his death 1 
have held his earldom ; have been sought 
by many ; have refused all.” 


Olaf and Gyda thereupon agreed 


to be man and wife. 
act thereat, challenged Olaf to a 
-gang, or a fight, either single, or 
with a fixed number of followers. The 
time and place were settled. Olafthen 
said to his men, “Do asI do.” He 
carried a large axe, with which he 
knocked Alfin’s sword out of his 
hand; and all his men did the same to 
all the swords of all the men of Alfin. 
Then Olaf bound Alfin, and his men 
bound Alfin’smen. Their lives, how- 
ever, were spared, Alfin being ordered 
leave the country—empty-handed ; 
Olaf took his Re y, and after 
that lived with Gyda sometimes in 
amend, sometimes in England. 
~The of these in io 
o antiquity, is Braga, surnamed the 
@ poet more after the fashion of 
or Linus than of Hesiod or 


n being en- 


. 
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Pindar—a hero rather than a mere 
mortal, a mythic rather than a his- 
torical personage—a god, perhaps, 
more than even a hero—the analogue 
of Apollo rather than Orpheus or 
Amphion. When the great warriors 
of the north departed this life, and 
crossed Bifrost, or the rainbow, to 
take up their residence with Thor and 
Odin, in Valhalla, where unlimited ale 
was to be their drink, and fat pork 
their meat, it was Braga who wel- 
comed them, with his harp and song, 
and related their actions on earth to 
their peers and fellows in the sky. As 
these songs were chiefly sung in the 
world above, few of them have come 
down to us. In the Ynglinga Saga 
Braga is quoted but once, to the 
effect, that when Odin had settled 
himself in Odinsee, in the island of 
Fyen, he sent Gefion across the 
water into Sweden, where Gylfe was 
king— King Gylfe, whom we noticed 
in the preceding chapter, with whom 
Thor had the trial of strength and 
wit. It was Gylfe who gave Gefion 
a yolk of land. Having got this, she 
went to Yotunheim and became, pro 
tem., the wife of a giant, and after 
that the mother of four sons. These 
she changed into oxen, which she 
yoked to a plough, and drove through 
the land which Gylfe had given her. 
Thus was made that part of the 
Baltic which lies between Sealand 
and Sweden. Thus far Braga the 
Old. The remainder of the narrative 
is Snorro’s, and I give it as a piece 
of early geology. e€ promontories 
of Sealand correspond, says he, with 
the fiords of Sweden, Is this a tradi- 
tion? No; it is an inference. 

The skalds who, besides Braga, are 

uoted in the Ynglinga Saga, 2.¢., for 
the earliest portion of Snorro’s his- 
tory, are two in number—Thiodolf 
of tivine, and Eyvind Skaldaspiller, 
the former the older. Eyvind Skal- 
daspiller is the authority for the gene- 
alogy of the Semings and portions 
of the story of Niord. Thiodolf of 
Hvine is answerable for a great deal 
more. He is the oldest of the skalds 
whose name is known—older than 
any prose writer by more than two 
centuries. We shall do well to fix 
his date, and compare the state of 
literature which it represents with 
what we find in England amongst the 
Anglo-Saxons. Thiodolf of Hvine 
was skald to King Harold Haar- 
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fagre (the Fair-haired), who was co- 
temporary with Athelstan. He was 
the first king who ruled over the 
whole of Norway, having effected, 
partly by foree and partly by policy, 
the expulsion or subjection of the 
numerous petty potentates who, as 
so many lords of the valley, or princes 
of the fiord, had hitherto held sway 
over the country. With the con- 
solidation of Harold’s power the 
general history of the Northmen as 
irates and colonists is connected. 
riven from home, they were forced 
upon the world at large, and took to 
the sea. They had, doubtless, done 
this before. In Harald’s time, how- 
ever, their actions in different and 
widely-distant countries had become 
wominent. Iceland is discovered, 
ormandy colonized, Orkney and 
Shetland held as Norse earldoms, 
Scotland harried, England protected 
only by the power and vigour of 
Athelstan. But the inglorious days of 
Ethelred the Unready and his Dane- 
gelt are at hand. 

However, Athelstan is now on the 
throne. As the story runs, he sends 
an ambassador to Harold with a 
sword, as a gift. Harold accepts the 
same, and compromises himself by 
doing so. “You have taken,” says 
the envoy, “our king’s sword, and, 
therefore, art his liegeman.” This 
Harold treated as a jest. Next year 
he plays his own game. He has a 
son, named Hakon, whom he en- 
trusts to a brave warrior, named 
Hauk Haabrok, with orders to use 
him, in England, much as Athelstan 
had used the sword in Norway. So 
auk approaches King Athelstan, 
and. presents the boy to him, saying, 
“Harold the King bids thee foster 
his-servant-girl’s child.” This angers 
the king at first; he ends, however, 
in adopting Hakon, who succeeds his 
father.as king of Norway, under the 
names of Hakon the and Hakon 
Athelstan’s-foster-son. Whilst-in En- 
gland he was. baptized, and it was 
not until his father’s death that he 
returned. Athelstan gave him his 
outfit—a choice of good ships, manned 
by English sailors. 

Now, whatever may be said to the 
contrary, it is beyond doubt, that 
before the time of Thiodolf of Hvin 
who sang in the reign of Haral 
Haarfagre, who was the cotemporary 
of Ath » there is, with the -ex- 
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ception of the fabulous Braga, neither 
skald nor sagaman known, by either 
name or works, throughout the whole 
length and breadth of Scandinavian 
Norway, Scandinavian Sweden, Scan- 
dinavian Denmark. Signs of the 
existence of an alphabet are equally 
wanting; for whatever may be said 
about the antiquity of the so-called 
runes, not one of them transcends 
the date of the introduction of Chris- 
tianity. Thiodolf of Hvine stands 
at the head of Norse literature ; and 
Thiodolf of Hvine was eminently in 
contact with English, or Anglo-Saxon 
influences. The skalds who sang 
(we cannot say wrote) before him are 
like the brave men before Agamem- 
non. They may have had existence. 
They may have been numerous. If 
so, neither their numbers nor their 
merits have panos them. De 
non 'apparentibus et non existentibus 
eadem habenda est ratio. 

Though we are not warranted in 
saying that the Norse metres are of 
Anglo-Saxon origin, we must remen.- 
ber, that though no Scandinavian 
skald is known anterior to the time 
of Thiodolf of Hvine, Anglo-Saxon 
poems of earlier date are numerous— 
poems in form and spirit so like the 
corresponding compositions of the 
northmen as to look very like the 
models of them ; the metres being the 
same, the imagery the same, and the 
subjects allied. 

hiodolf of Hvine composed his 
chief poem at the command, or re- 
quest, of Rogvald, Earl of Orkney. 

t ends with Olaf, the father of the 
earl himself, and goes up to Odin. 
It is a pedigree, in short, of the 


Rognvald family, whom it makes out 
to * like the kings of the Iliad, 
heaven-descended. As truly as a 
Greek royal line ends in Jupiter, does 


a Norse ascend to Odin. In genealo- 
gies of the kind the three last gene- 
rations, at the utmost, may be con- 
sidered as historical. 

That Thiodolf was less of a book- 
man than his Anglo-Saxon contempo- 
raries is likely. He was nearer the 
days of paganism. He was, perhaps, 
a pagan. Nevertheless, there is one 
pete at least, in the fragments of 
his writings that have come down to 
us which suggests that he was a man 
who wrote, in some degree from his 
learning, as a topographer rather 
than a simple poet. e story of 
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‘as given in the prose of 
Snorro, i the names of only 
Drisa and Hulda, as the witch-wives. 
In the quotation, however, from Thio- 
dolf which follows it the name of 
Grimhilda appears. What should we 
say to an Anglo-Saxon poem which 

ve us the name Helena, or Dido? 
That it was not Anglo-Saxon at all, 
but that, so far as these names went, 
at least, it contained exotic elements, 
derived from the erudition of the 
writer. 

Now a Norwegian who writes about 
a wicked Grimhilda, is a Norwegian 
who has got hold of a German, rather 
than a Scandinavian, story. I think 
Thiodolf of Hvine, for all his skald- 
hood was a scholastic-minded man. 
Whether he was or was not, he is the 
earliest Norse author, and though the 
earliest, no older than the time of 
Athelstan, and the introduction of 
Christianity into Norway. He may, 
himself, have been able to write. His 
grandfather and father were, cer- 
tainly, unlettered in the strictest sense 
of the word. 

When King Hakon died, Eyvind 
Skaldaspiller, the other authority for 
the details of the Ynglinga and Sa- 
f sang his Drapa, or funeral song. 

is known as the Hakonarmal, or 
Song on Hakon. It is thoroughly pa- 
gan. There is a place in Valhalla for 
a king of the Yngling strain. So 
erie tells — — ey ul, Val- 

rias, or Choosers of the Slain, to 
bring up Hakon, who had just died. 
They bring him up, and Braga wel- 
comes and introduces him. Now Ha- 
kon was a Christian, notwithstanding 
all this paganism, and so may the 
bard who wrote his Drapa have been. 
I do not say that he was, I only sug- 
gest that the pagan character of the 
m proves no more in respect to 
its author than it does in respect to 
its object. He was, both may have 
been, Christian. 

The name of one of the authorities 
for the reign of King Olaf Tryggva- 
son, who died about A. D. 1000, is 
suggestive. It is Haldon the Unchris- 
tian. One man to have been thus 
distinguished implies that his contem- 
poraries were Christian. Yet one of 
these was Eyvind Skaldaspiller, the 
oldest, next to Thiodolf of Hvine, of 
all the Skalds. 

years after the death of 
Olaf Tryggvason the reign begins of 
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Olaf the Saint (St. Olave), succeeded 
by Magnus the The very names 
indicate that Christianity is now the 
law of the land. These are the times 
of Canute and Edward the Confessor, 
yet no line of prose has yet been 
written, or if written, it has perished 
without leavinga trace of its existence. 

The next point of contact between 
King Olaf, the son of Try hwy 
any Keltic population, for whic the 
Heimskringla is an evidence, are the 
Orkney Isles, along with the northern 
Hebrides. In the time of Harold 
Haarfagre they are said to have been 
first settled, having previously been 
only the resort of pirates. e first 
Farl was Sigurd, the second Torf 
Einar. Torf Einar was attacked by 
Halfdan Haaleg, a son of Harold’s, 
and driven out of Orkney. However, 
after a time he returned, and killed 
Halfdan in Ronaldsha. This is 
avenged by Harald, who brings all 
his power to bear upon the earldom of 
Torf Einar, whom he ejects from 
Orkney, and sends as a fugitive to 
Scotland. After a time, however, a 
reconciliation takes place, and Half- 
dan, reinstated, consents to hold 
Orkney as a fief. His sons succeed, 
are subdued by Eric Blodéxe, two 
out of three falling in battle. Thor- 
fin, the third, survives, and lives to 
be an old man and leave sons behind 
him. His wife was the daughter of 
Dungad, Earl of Caithness, whose 
name was Greland, and whose blood 
was probably Keltic on the father’s 
side, though not on the mother’s; 
for her mother was a daughter of 
Thorstein the Red, a Northman. 
Lédver succeeded Thorfin, Sigurd 
the Thick Lédver. It was Sigurd 
the Thick whom Olaf Tryggvason 
took prisoner in Ronaldsha. How- 
ever, he set him free on condition of 
his being tized and introducing 
Christianity into Orkney. This he 
did. He also let his son be taken to 
Norway as a hostage; but the son 
died, and then the father’s fealty was 
allowed to sit easy on him. He 
married a daughter of Malcolm, king 
of Scotland, by whom he had a son, 
named Thorfin. “Four or five years 
after Olaf Tryggvason’s death Earl 
Sigurd went to Ireland, leaving his 
eldest son to rule the country, and 
sending Thorfin to his mother’s 
father, the Scottish king. On this 
expedition Earl Sigurd fell in Brian’s 
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battle.” Brian’s battle is the battle 
of Clontarf, and this is Snorro’s no- 
tice of it. When the news of it reached 
Orkney, Thorfin was only five years 
old. colm, however, gave him 
Caithness and Sutherland. Mean- 
while his brothers, Sumarled, Bruse, 
and Einar, ruled Orkney. Einar was 
erally in Ireland, Scotland, or 
retland. He fought, one summer, 
a t battle, in Ulfreksfiord, against 
g Konofoger, and was defeated. 
Upon this battle Mr. Worsaae has 
the following remarks :— 


“ Snorro Sturleson relates, that in the 
beginning of the eleventh century a 
desperate naval battle was fought be- 
tween the Orkney jarl, Einar, and the 
Trish king, Konofégr, in Ulfreks, or 
Ulfkel’s Fiord, on the coast of Ireland. 
The situation of this fiord, or firth, was 
entirely unknown, until it was lately 
discovered that in a document issued 
by the English-Irish King John, in the 
year 1210, the Firth of Lough Larne, on 
the east coast of Ireland, about four- 
teen miles north of Belfast, was at that 
time still called Wulvricheford, which 
agrees most accurately with the Ice- 
Iandic name, Ulfreksfjérdor. By a 
remarkable coincidence a skeleton was 
dug up a little while previously, just on 
the shores of Lough Larne, together 
with a pretty large iron sword, having a 
short guard and a large triangular pom- 
mel at the end of the hilt; the form of 
which sword was not Irish, but pure 
Scandinavian, like that of the swords 
used, towards the close of heathenism, 
in the north. There is every probability 
that the skeleton and sword belonged to 
one of the Scandinavian warriors who 
fell in the above-mentioned battle, and 
who was afterwards buried on the 
shore.” 


Afterwards the whole of Siquit'e 
dominions gets divided between Bruse 
and Thorfinn. It was left to Bruse 
alone to defend the islands, which at 
that time were severely scourged by 
vikings ; for the Northmen and Danes 
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went much on viking cruises in the 
West Sea, and frequently touched at 
Orkney on the way to or from the 
west, and poe and took pro- 
visions and cattle from the coast. 
Bruse often complained of his bro- 
ther, Thorfinn, that he made no 
equipment of war for the defence of 
Orkney and Shetland, yet levied his 
share of the scatts and duties. Then 
Thorfinn offered him an exchange, so 
that Bruse should have one-third of 
the land, but should undertake the 
defence of the territory for the whole. 
Although this bargain was not made 
immediately, it is related that it 
was agreed upon at last, and that 
Thorfinn had two parts, while Bruse 
had only one, when Canute the Great 
subdued Norway, and King Olaf fled 
the country. Earl Thorfinn Sigurd- 
son had been the ablest earl of these 
islands, and had enjoyed the greatest 
dominion of all the Orkney earls, for 
he had under him Orkney, Shetland, 
and the Hebrides, besides very great 
peveeniona in Scotland and Ireland. 
horfinn was a great warrior. He 
came to the earldom at five years of 
age, ruled more than sixty years, and 
died in his bed about the last days of 
Harald Sigurdson. But Bruse died 
in the days of Canute the Great, a 
short time after the fall Saint Olaf. 
If Arnor, the earl’s skald, be accurate 
in the statement that his patron’s 
rule extended from Thursoe to Dub- 
lin, and if the chronology which fixes 
the death of Tho: A.D. 1069, be 
reliable, it must have been under his 
dominion that Guttorm took up his 
winter quarters in Dublin, and formed 
an alliance with King Margad. 
Magnus Barefoot and Harald Gille 
are the last of the kings of Norwa 
mentioned by Snorro as having much 
to do with Ireland. They bring us 
down, however, to the reign of Henry 
IL., in England. Harald Gille, king 
of Norway, was an actual Irishman. 
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Ir is now more than three years since 
a new edition of the works of Pope. 
edited by the late Mr. Croker, assis 

by Mr. Peter Cunningham, was first 
announced for publication. The ad- 
yertisement ran as follows :— 

“THE WORKS OF ALEXANDER POPE— 
Containing nearly 150 unpublished 
Letters. Edited by the Right Hon. 
John Wilson Croker, assisted by Peter 
Cunningham, F.s.A.,6 vols.,8vo. ‘* * * 
This edition will be collated for the 
first time with all the editions which 
appeared in the poet’s life-time, includ- 
ing those of Warburton, Warton, and 
Roscoe, and the allusions throughout 
will be explained with greater fulness 
and accuracy than has yet been at- 
tempted. The letters will include Pope’s 
hitherto unpublished correspondence 
with Edward, Earl of Oxford, and with 
Broome, his assistant, in the translation 
of the Odyssey, while the life will con- 
tain many new facts of importance, and 
correct many errors of previous biogra- 
phers.’”—-Atheneum, July 8th, 1854. 


The nature of the information 
which : language might be sup- 
posed to promise was ussed at 
Sesidersh: e length in the Athe- 
meum, and with great affectation 
of superiority. Indeed the Athe- 
meum. critic seems to regard the poet 
as his peculiar property, and to 
be resolved that no one else shall 
have any thing to say upon the sub- 
ject. If, as is currently reported, cer- 
tain private and exclusive sources of 
information are accessible to this 
writer, his assumption of authority 
=. not be unwarrantable, however 

towards his lite brethren, 
or selfish towards the public at large. 
We are, indeed, bound to confess that 
most of the discoveries embodied in the 
latest publications on this topic seem 
to have been derived from the news- 
paper in question. But, however 
this may be, it is quite certain that 
lovers of literature cannot acquiesce 
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in any hypothesis as long as fresh re- 
velations are looming in the future, 
and will accept no decision while the 
evidence is yet unexhausted. We 
propose, therefore, on the present oc- 
casion, to propound no theory of our 
own, on the c ter or writings of 
Pope. It is useless to argue on pre- 
mises which may be swept away at 
any moment ; and we have judged, ac- 
cordingly, that we shall be disc ging 
a more acceptable office in placing be- 
fore our readers, as briefly as possible, 
a sketch of Pope’s various biogra- 
phers; the successive stages through 
which Popian criticism has passed ; 

the state in which it now rests; and 
the points which, in our opinion, still 
demand elucidation. They will then 
be in a position both to appreciate 
the labours of Mr. Carruthers, and to 
look forward, with interest, to fresh 
disclosures. 

The only one of his biographers who 
was personally acquainted with Pope 
was Dr. Warburton. This circum- 
stance has hardly been allowed suffi- 
cient weight in estimating the value 
of his opinions. He owed his inti- 
macy with the t to a defence of 
the Essay on Man, from the asper- 
sions of a foreign assailant. ar- 
burton’s productions were printed 
in “The Republic of Letters,” a 
periodical of the day, and gave Pope 
so much satisfaction that he became 
the friend of his defender. Their in- 
troduction, we are told, took place in 
Lord Radnor’s garden, which adjomed 
Pope’s own at Twickenham, in the 
presence of Dodsley, the bookseller, 
who was surprised at the warmth of 
Pope’s compliments. This was in 
1740, and the future bishop would 
seem to have been constantly in the 
poet’s society — the date of his 
death in 1744. He stands, therefore, 
on a vantage ground, from which it is 
impossible to dislodge him ; and as 
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he had the opportunity, unquestion- 
ably he had the ability to form a cor- 
se aaa He was no adventurer, 
as Mr. Carruthers calls him ; and even 
if he had been, we do not see how it 
would have affected his opinion. But, 
on the contrary, he was a man of 
ancient birth, a branch in the male line 
from the Warburtons of Orley, in 
Cheshire, whose last representative, 
Sir Peter Warburton, died in 1813. 
Though his father and himself, before 
he took orders, were both attorneys, 
and though he himself is said to have 
been for a short time a wine merchant 
in the borough, yet the family was 
sufficiently respectable for their son 
to be a gentleman and an independent 
man. At the date of his first acquaint- 
anceship with Pope he was in the en- 
joyment of a valuable living in Lin- 
colnshire, and though he certainly 
profited by his association with the 
Allens, whose niece and heiress he 
married, yet that does not justify Mr. 
Carruthers in the strong terms he 
applies to him. We require some- 
thing more than assertion before 
we can believe that the rough and 
wilful scholar would have either 


“fawned,” or “crept,” or done any 
other mean action, for the sake of 
money. 

The first complete edition of Pope’s 
works was published by Warburton, 
in 1751, and is valuable for the notes, 


communicated to the editor by the 
poet himself. In the preface a forth- 
coming life, by the same hand, was 
advertised in pompous terms. But 
the promise was not redeemed till 
oe years afterwards, and then 
on jally, by a joint composition 
of Warburton and Ruffhead. The 
latter was a barrister, who hovered 
between law and literature. He 
brought out one or two legal works, 
and was proprietor of a periodical, 
entitled “The Contest.” t he had 
little literary ability, and his life of 
Pope is m , Warburton seeming to 
have contributed nothing to the work 
beyond his own vehemence. Never- 
theless, whatever facts are adduced 
may be presumed to have received his 
sanction, and to have been considered 
by-him as authentic. 

The next bi her was Johnson, 
whose “Lives of the Poets” was pub- 
lished in 1781. His life of Pope is 
based upon Ruffhead’s, partly 
upon Pope's letters, partly on oral 
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communications, partly upon frag- 
ments of Spence’s Anecdotes, whic 
he was permitted to see in manu- 
script, and partly on a memoir pub- 
lished soon after the poet’s death, by 
a person known as “Squire Ayre,’ 
which was of dubious authenticity. 
Warton’s Essay on the “Genius and 
Writings of Pope,” published in 1756, 
could not fail to exercise an influence 
on Johnson’s mind, though he always 
differed from that accomplished writer 
in his estimate of Pope’s poetry. It is 
in Warton’s Essay, however, that the 
worst charges against Addison are for 
the first time stated ; and it is possi- 
ble that the adoption of them by a 
comparatively impartial writer, like 
Warton, might have induced the 
Doctor to be Jess careful to investigate 
the grounds on which they rested. 

Warton himself brought out an 
edition and a memoir, in 1797, three 
years before his death. But the me- 
moir is merely his own essay engrafted 
upon Johnson’s narrative, and contains 
nothing new. 

With the commencement of the 
present century a new biographer ap- 
peared, who took up a more decided 

»osition than his predecessors. All 

‘ope’s foibles he brought out into 
strong relief, and some he magnified 
into vices. He had new materials in 
the shape of letters to Martha and 
Theresa Blount, which the possessors 
allowed him to inspect; and he was 
determined to make the most of his 
novelty. The conclusions he drew 
from the correspondence as well as the 
controversy in which they involved 
him with Lord Byron, we shall notice 
hereafter. The Rey. W. Lisle Bowles 
was a scholar of Trinity College, 
Oxford, afterwards rector of Uphill, 
in Somersetshire, and prebendary of 
Salisbury, and appears to have been 
an elegant classical scholar and a man 
of considerable shrewdness. He died 
but recently, in the year 1850. 

At length, in 1824, the poet found 
a champion, almost as earnest as 
Warburton, in William Roscoe, the 
celebrated author of the “Life of Leo 
X.,” who died at Toxted Park, Liver- 
peel, in the year 1830. He published 
the life and writings of Pope in a ten 
volume edition, much the same in size 
and appearance as Bowles’. We may 
state generally that his estimate of 
Pope is of an ultra favourable charac- 
ter. He styles him oneof the “greatest 
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and wisest men” this country has pro- 
duced, and undertakes to clear his 
memory from every stain. z 

Dr. Croly followed, in 1835, with his 
useful and commodious edition, in four 
volumes. He was in turn succeeded 
by the first edition of Mr. Carruthers, 
mven to the world in 1853. In 1856 
the depreciatory memoir of the Rev. 
George Gilfillan appeared. Our list 
is concluded with the text-book of our 
present article, the second edition of 
the Life by Robert Carruthers. 

These various publications have 
evoked, as might have been expected, 
elaborate comments in the literary 
journals and reviews. Among others, 
some valuable papers will be found 
in the twenty-third and thirty-second 
volumes of the Quarterly Review ; 
while a running fire of criticism has 
for some time been kept up in the 
Atheneum, under circumstances to 
which it is not necessary further to 
allude. We shall now collate the 
authorities, as faras may be admissible, 
in their treatment of those disputed 
passages in the poet’s life which most 


affect his character, or are of the great- ; 


est general interest ; and first, of his 
quarrel with Addison. 

In Dr. Warton’s “Essay,” vol. i., 
p. 155, we find the following explicit 
statement : 

“Tt is certain that Addison discour- 
aged Pope from inserting the machinery 
in the ‘ Rape of the Lock ;’ that he pri- 
vately insinuated that Pope was a Tory 
and a Jacobite, and had a hand in writing 
the ‘ Examiners ;’ that Addison, himself, 
translated the first book of Homer, pub- 
lished under Tickel's name; and that he 
secretly encouraged Gildon to abuse 
Pope, in a virulent pamphlet, for which 
Addison paid Gildon ten guineas.” 


What is there to support such 
charges? The two first we dismiss as 
of little weight. Addison’s advice to 
Pope about the sylphs, is, as Mr. 
Bowles and Mr. Macaulay observe, 
neither better nor worse than Pope’s 
advice to Addison about Cato—not to 
venture on the stage; while the repu- 
tation of a Tory and a Jacobite could 
not have been so formidable to the 
constant associate of Swift and Boling- 
broke, as to render the insinuation 
an act of hostility. But two points 
are left. Did Addison translate the 
first book of Homer, and did he pay 
Gildon to abuse Pope. Warton’s opi- 
nion we have seen. In Ruffhead we 
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find nothing but a general complaint 
of Addison’s behaviour. Johnson ex- 
presses no opinion of his own. 

Mr. Bowles contents himself with 
a simple ipse dixit. He knows, he 
says, that Addison did not write it. 
Roscoe gives a fair account of the 
matter, quoting Bishop Hurd, in his 
“Life of Warburton,’ on the one 
side, and Blackstone, in “ Biog. Brit.,” 
on the other; but giving his own opi- 
nion in favour of Addison’s guilt. 
Lord Macaulay, as all the world knows, 
decides that the translation was by 
Tickel ; but this he does in one of 
those sweeping assertions which are 
worthless in such complex cases. Mr. 
Gilfillan does the same. 

We should add that Isaac D’ Israeli, 
not otherwise very favourable to Pope, 
coincides, on this point, with Warton 
and Roscoe. Thus we have on the 
one side, Warton, Roscoe, Blackstone, 
and D’Israeli; on the other, Bowles, 
Macaulay, and Carruthers. Of . the 
evidence hy which these critics have 
béen guided cifr tosders must judg> 
for themserves."“ ° 2 °-"". *  * 

n: faygur of the translation being 


Addison's we have: fut, the sonti- 


positive téciaration of Sted. ‘Se- 
condly, the opinion of Young, founded 
on the circumstance that Tickell al- 
ways informed him of any literar 
enterprise in which he was engaged. 
Thirdly, the following anecdote by 
Spence, that, “when the subject’ was 
introduced in conversation between 
Mr. Tickell and Mr. Pope by a third 
person, Tickell did not deny it, which, 
considering his honour and zeal for 
his departed friend, was the same as 
owning it” (Vide Carruthers, pp.125-6). 
Fourthly, what Mr. Carruthers has 
omitted to state—i. ¢, Warton’s as- 
sertion that Watt, the printer of the 
niece, told him that it was indeed in 
ickel’s handwriting, but interlined 
throughout by Addison. On the other 
hand we have nothing but shadowy 
possibilities. It is true that Pope was 
angry with Addison, for imadioline 
his vindication of Cato from the at- 
tacks of Dennis—a trait in Addison’s 
character which Mr. Carruthers can- 
didly admits to be unfavourable—and 
that he might possibly, therefore, have 
been undu suspicious. It is possible, 
also, that Tickel’s silence, on the occa- 
sion alluded to by Spence, may not 
have implied assent. Yet we Ww 
not by what other reason he could 
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have been swayed—certainly not by 
that which Mr. Carruthers alleges:— 


*‘ Tickell, knowing Pope’s feelings on 
the subject, and the excessive irrita- 
bility of his temper on all questions 
affecting his literary character, may 
have evaded the question or remained 
silent; but it is impossible he could ever 
have assented to a statement so person- 
4 degrading and dishonourable, both 
to himself and Addison.” 


Personally degrading, no doubt, if it 
was false. But Mr. Carruthers begs 
the question. While, on the other 
hand, Tickell could hardly have been 
silent through fear of irritating the 
poet, for it was the confession implied 

y his silence which was the source 
of irritation to Pope, whose wrath 
would have been mitigated at once by 
a candid avowal of the truth. 

As to the allusion to Tickel’s papers 
and family, they prove nothing hak, 
ever. Had Addison and his friend 
heen capeble of congerting such;a 
scheme. thp, pepcrs avd the family 
‘woud easily have veen squafed to 
dheixpurpase. . The story-of Watt, the 
printer, 45 especiatly sysyiciaus. - That 
Addison should have corrected Tick- 
el’s translation is perfectly natural 
and excusable ; but that neithershould 
have offered this explanation looks 
very much as if he had done something 
more than correct it, and as if the in- 
terlined manuscript could not stand 
the test of an investigation by scholars. 
When we add, that Addison was, as 
we have said, nervously anxious for 
poetical fame, solicitous to keep up his 
rank in the eyes of the “little senate,” 
and that if either writer were jealous 
of the other as a poet, that one could 
hardly have been Pope, we think that, 
in this particular instance, the verdict 
must go against “Joe Addison.” 

On the subject of the alleged bribe 
to Gildon, Bowles is again contemptu- 
ously silent; Macaulay much the 
same ; Roscoe and Isaac D’ Israeli ob- 
serve, with some justice, that it is re- 
markable no contradiction of the fact 
was ever put forward by any one. The 
former quotes Sir William Blackstone 
again, who denies the truth of the 
story, because, he says, the character 
of Atticus, usually supposed to have 
sprung from Pope’s indignation at this 
circumstance, was written in 1715, but 
that Wycherly, in the life of whom 
Gildon had inserted his venal abuse, 
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did not die till 1716. That here, there- 
fore, is a manifestinconsistency, which 
ought to throw discredit on the whole 
report. But then this is a mee as- 
sumption of Blackstone. here is 
nothing to show that Pope wrote his 
character of Atticus in 1715,—posi- 
tively none ; or if so, Sir William has 
neglected to state it ; and without it 
his argument is valueless. 

The evidence in favour of this fla- 
grant act of turpitude is, we acknow- 
ledge, weak ; yet, we are constrained 
to add, that Mr. Carruthers’ reasons 
for disbelieving are even still weaker. 


***Gildon,’ says Pope, ‘ wrote a thing 
about Wycherley, in which he abused 
both me and my relations very grossly ;’ 
and Lord Warwick ‘assured me that 
Addison encouraged Gildon to publish 
those scandals, and had given him ten 
guineas after they were published.’ 
No copy of this pamphlet, nor any 
allusion to it in any of the publications 
of the day, can be found. It is highly 
improbable that Addison knew Gildon, 
who was a wretched hack scribbler; but 
that he should not only know him, but 
should bribe him to publish scandals 
against Pope and his relations, and after 
having perpetrated this crime should 
intrust the secret to a dissolute, un- 
principled youth of eighteen. All this 
is foreign to Addison’s character, and 
evinces such extreme malice and folly 
that the tale is utterly incredible.” 


We do not see why it is improbable 
that Addison should have known Gil- 
don, or why it is impossible that Lord 
Warwick could have been aware of the 
transaction unless told by Addison. 
this ne first propounded by 


Sir W. Blackstone, is surely of a most 
desperate character. What more prob- 
able than that Gildon may have let 
out the secret in his cups, and that it 
should in this way have travelled down 
to Lord Warwick, who was not so 
choice of his company as to have led it 
avery long journey? Gildon, be it re- 
membered, was not always the mere 
drunken Bohemian which he had be- 
come at the time of this alleged trans- 
action. He was the son of a Royalist 
gentleman, who had been persecuted 
for his attachment to Charles the First. 
He received a good education on the 
Continent ; and when Addison lived 
in the Haymarket garret, was, prob- 
ably, still maintaining an appearance 
of respectability. 1e fact that no 
such pamphlet can be found is not very 
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remarkable. It is, after all, Addison’s 
character upon which Mr. Carruthers 
and those who take the same view 
must mainly rely for his acquittal. 
We are willing to allow great weight 
to the argument; yet here, too, we 
must remember it is assumption 
against assertion, and that Addison’s 
nature, however = and refined, 
was not of that lofty moral stamp 
which is sometimes allowed to out- 
weigh all but the evidence of the 
senses, 

The dubious language of the Athen- 
eum of October 3rd, seems to confirm 
our view of this question :— 


‘* The account of the quarrel between 
Pope and Addison is written with a 
manifest desire to be scrupulously 
just—to hold the balance even. There 
is indeed so much of delicate hand- 
ling in the praise and censure, that 
we doubt whether the reader will be 
able to come to any conclusion on the 
subject; and there are, we think, too 
many assumptions. But we cannot at 
present enter on the subject.” 


The latest knowledge, then, upon 
this disputed passage of Pope’s life, 
to use his own language— 

“Ts but to know how little can be known;” 


the only charge against Addison stand- 
ing out from the others, with any 
strong probability, is the clandes- 
tine translation of Homer. This was, 
by itself, however, quite sufficient to 
justify Pope’s indignation, and excuse 
the readiness with which he suspected 
Addison’s guilt upon other points. 

We now take up another literary 
mystery, not next in order of time, but 
next in importance, namely, the publi- 
cation of Pope’s correspondence in the 
years 1735 and 1737. The course of 
criticism has, we may say, been gra- 
dually to confirm Dr. J ame con- 
struction of this case; and as Ruff- 
head does not even condescend to no- 
tice the narrative of Edmund Curll, we 
shall commence with Johnson’s ac- 
count of it :— 

**One of the passages in Pope's Life 
which seems to deserve some inquiry, 
was a publication of letters between him 
and many of his friends, which falling 
into the hands of Curll, a rapacious book- 


Curll came off triumphant. 
mined the letters, or that Pope shoul 
cution. 







* The collection was found to contain no letters from noblemen. 
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seller of no good fame, were by him 
printed and sold. This volume con- 
taining some letters from noblemen,* 
Pope incited a prosecution against him 
in the House of Lords for breach of 

rivilege, and attended himself to stimu- 

te the resentment of his friends. Curll 
appeared at the bar,and knowing himself 
in no great danger, spoke of Pope with 
very little reverence. ‘He has,’ said 
Curll, ‘a knack of versifying, but in 
prose I think myself a match for him.’ 
None of the orders of the House appeared 
to have been infringed, Curll went awa 
triumphant, and Pope was left to week 
some other remedy. 

‘s Curll’s account was, that one even- 
ing a man, in a clergyman’s gown, but 
with alawyer’s band, brought and offered 
to sale a number of printed volumes, 
which he found to be Pope’s epistolary 
correspondence; that he asked no name, 
and was told none, but gave the price 
demanded, and thought himself autho- 
rized to use his purchase to his own 
advantage. 

‘“‘That Curll gave a true account of 
the transaction it is reasonable to believe, 
because no falsehood was ever detected ; 
and, when some years afterwards, it was 
mentioned to Lintor, the son of Bernard, 
he declared his opinion to be that Pope 
knew better than anybody else how Curll 
obtained the copies, because another par- 
cel was at the same time sent to himself, 
for which no price had ever been de- 
manded, as he made known his resolution 
not to pay a porter, and, consequently, 
not to deal with a nameless agent. 

‘¢ Such care had been taken to make 
them public, that they were sent at once 
to two booksellers—to Curll, who was 
likely to seize them as a prey; and to 
Lintor, who might be expected to give 
Pope information of the seeming injury. 
Lintor, I believe, did nothing ; and Curll 
did what was expected. That to make 
them public was the only purpose may 
be reasonably supposed, because the 
numbers offered to sale by the private 
messengers showed that hope of gain 
could not have been the motive of the 
impression. 

** Tt seems that Pope, being desirous 
of printing his letters, and not knowing 
how to do without imputation of vanity 
—what has in this country been done 
very rarely—contrived an appearance of 
compulsion; that when he could com- 
plain that his letters were surreptitiously 
published, he might decently and defen- 
sively publish them himself. 


This is why 


It is vay curious that Curll should never have exa- 
knowingly have instituted a baseless prose- 
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‘¢ Pope's private correspondence, thus 
promulgated, filled the nation with 
raises of his candour, tenderness, and 
nevolence. the purity of his purpose, 
and the fidelity of his friendship. ‘There 
were some letters which a very good or 
a very wise man would wish suppressed ; 
but as they had been already exposed, 
it was impracticable now to retract 
them. 

** Pope in time solicited a subscription 
for a quarto volume, which appeared 
(1737), I believe, with sufficient profit. 
In this preface he tells us that his letters 
were deposited in a friend's library— 
said to be the Earl of Oxford’s—and that 
the copy thence stolen was sent to the 
press. The story was, doubtless, re- 
ceived with different degrees of credit. 
It may be suspected that the preface to 
the Miscellanies was written to prepare 
the public for such an incident; and to 
strengthen this opinion, James Wors- 
dale, a painter, who was employed in 
clandestine negotiations, but whose ve- 
racity was very doubtful, declared that 
he was the messenger who carried, by 
Pope's direction, the books to Curl.” 


We should state that Curll himself 
published a long narrative of the 
transaction, including the correspond- 
ence between himself and the alleged 
negotiator, whose initials were P. T., 
together with Pope’s own version of 
the matter, an abusive commentary 
being annexed. It may be as well, 
however, to mention that there is a 
point in this narrative which no one 
of Pope’s es has thought it 
worth his while to explain, but which 
certainly requires elucidation. Curll’s 
statement was, that the application of 
P. T. was first made in 1733, or two 
years before the surreptitious publica- 
tion took place ; that he replied to it, as 
was requested, in the Daily Advertiser, 
but never received an answer till two 
years afterwards. It seems strange, 
that if this application had, in reality, 

led from Pope, he should have 
allowed the matter to drop for so long 
a period. He had the means at han¢ 
of carryi 3 out the stratagem when- 
ever he liked. He, at all events, had 
access to Lord Oxford’s library, where 
his letters were deposited, even if he 
had not copies at home. Might not 
the delay have been occasioned by the 
necessity for waiting till a favourable 
opportunity of carrying out a difficult 
enterprise should present itself? In 
that case, as no such difficulty could 
have been experienced by the t, 
the applicant, P. T., could not have 
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been in collusion with him. To the 
benefit of this doubt we think Pope 
is entitled, and we are rather surprised 
it should have been left so long un- 
noticed. Warton merely extracts 
Johnson’s version of this affair, and 
adds nothing new of his own. Mr. 
Bowles was the first, if we do not 
mistake, who called attention to the 
internal evidence in the case. He it 
was who pointed out that the so-called 
interpolations and omissions in the 
surreptitious edition of 1735 exactly 
corresponded to the alterations in 
Pope’s edition of 1737. Of the value 
of this evidence we shall say more 
hereafter. 

Roscoe comes gallantly to the res- 
cue. His statement in effect is this, 
that whenever Pope wrote a letter to 
any person of note, he made a rough 
copy first, and then re-wrote it with 
such improvements as occurred to him, 
and sent it to the post; that these 
“rough copies” are, in some instances, 
the ode of those in Lord Oxford’s 
library, and, in consequence of both the 
editions of 1735 and 1737, that, there- 
fore, it is not surprising Pope’s own 
corrected edition, and Curll’s, which 
was a theft from the same source, 
should agree and differ with the “ ori- 
finals” in exactly the same points. 

his statement is worth bearing in 
mind. We may observe, in passing, 
that by all Pope’s later commentators 
the words, “ original letters,” are used 
with the most tantalizing ambiguity. 
Sometimes they appear to mean the 
letters in Lord Oxford’s library ; some- 
times the copies of them which Pope 
detained ; sometimes a tertiwm quid, 
in the shape of letters still remaining 
in the hands of his correspondents 
connexions. 

The case stands thus :—In 1727, 
Pope called in his letters from various 
correspondents, caused, as he says, 
_— to be made, and deposited 
either the copies or originals in Lord 
Oxford’s library, keeping the others 
himself. In 1737 he published a cor- 
rect edition of his correspondence, in 
consequence of the publication of 
Curll's surreptitious edition. The two 
editions were found to agree in a re- 
markable manner ; but whether the 
letters in Lord Oxford's library were 
the originals, or the copies, would 
mal to be immaterial. Either 
those which Pope kept, and those he 
sent to Lord Oxford, were facsimiles, 
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or they were not. If they were, it is 
not singular that copies stolen from 
Lord Oxford’s should agree with those 
published afterwards by Pope. If 
they were not, the wonder is just as 
little, and for the same reason, namely, 
that we must presume Pope meant 
Lord Oxford’s copy to be the gene- 
rally accepted and authentic version ; 
and that, therefore, when he published 
his own edition, he based it upon 
that. Once concede the possibility of 
the letters being transcribed from 
Lord Oxford’s library, and the resem- 
blance between Curll’s and Pope’s edi- 
tion follows of course. Again, of the 
letters not returned to him in1727,as we 
know some were not, Pope had rough 
copies, or he invented them, which is 
equally good for our argument. These 
he also fitted up, to form part of the 
complete collection ; and if Cur'll’s 
copy was stolen from that collection, 
both the surreptitious and the genu- 
ine edition would agree and differ in 
the same points with the unreturned 
originals. The mere resemblance, 
then, between the two editions is, in 
our opinion, quite compatible with 
Pope’s innocence of the charge im- 
puted. 
The next point, the difficulty of 
procuring secret copies from the 
ks in Lord Oxford’s library, is 
involved in too much uncertainty 
to form the foundation of an hypo- 
thesis. Some of the amanuenses, or 
some of Lord Oxford’s household, 
might have been privy to the offence ; 
and if the originals could be got at, 
they could be taken out, and if they 
could be taken out, they could be 
taken back. Nor do we attribute 
very much importance to Pope’s habit 
of “cooking” his correspondence in 
the manner described—in fact, the 
more emphasis we lay upon this fea- 
ture of the case, the easier does it 
become to account for his alleged 
withdrawal of the letters from Lord 
Oxford’s library in 1735, without 
supposing that his object was to ex- 
pose them to Curll. But, however 
this may have been, we cannot per- 
ceive in what manner the removal of 
the letters affects the question “at 
issue. The fact is stated, without 
any authority, in a note to Mr. Peter 
Cunningham’s edition of Johnson’s 
Lives, 1856. But we have turned it 
over in our mind till we are tired of 
it, without being able to comprehend 
VOL, LI,—NO, CCCIII. 
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its relevancy. ‘Had not Pope his own 
collection of the letters in his library 
at Twickenham? and would he not 
have found it both safer and more 
convenient to make use of these ¢ 
Such are the kind of objections 
which biographers ought to antici- 
pate. Perhaps we are very foolish 
to start such a difficulty. Perhaps a 
single word from any one of the 
learned brotherhood who have ap- 
propriated this subject would dispel 
our doubts. If so, pray let them 
speak it. We write as critics, not as 
persons “in possession of certain in- 
formation ;’ and we protest, in be- 
half of the public, against this habit 
of writing solely to the esoteric 
few. It mars the utility of a book 
like Mr. Carruthers’, and throws an 
unnecessary obstacle in the way of 
making Pope popular. The impres- 
sion which remains upon our own 
minds, after a careful perusal of the 
arguments, is this—that the evidence, 
if sifted to the bottom, would turn 
out to be mainly traditional. No 
doubt there was among Pope’s con- 
temporaries a widely diffused opinion, 
that the poet loved stratagem even 
to dishonesty. But Pope was a sati- 
rist, and had many enemies. He was 
also an invalid, and had few vices. 
It was necessary to make the most of 
every weak point he had. If he was 
neither profligate, like Curll, nor 
or, like Gildon, nor both together, 
ike Savage, it was needful to find 
out something else which might be 
made equally ridiculous or detestable. 
Accordingly his independence was vot- 
ed ingratitude ; his economy, mean- 
ness ; and his tenderness, lust. - His 
irritable and scheming vanity was the 
one real fault which served to give 
colour to the rest. Quisque suos pa- 
timur manes, may the shade of Pope 
exclaim, with more anguish than 
most shades. And trebly, indeed, has 
he expiated the indulgence of that 
unlucky foible. Most of the other 
charges against him are fabrications ; 
but that one remains, and has given 
weight to circumstances that would 
otherwise have defied suspicion. Ad- 
dison is a good example of the con- 
verse. His character has come down 
to us in a light which renders it 
difficult to credit any thing to his 
disadvantage. Twenty men believe 
that Pope stole his own letters,* for 
one who believes. that Addison 
20 
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translated the Homer. But the evi- 
dence in the latter case is, at least, as 
strong as in the former. Here, then, 
tradition steps in ; and we cannot won- 
der that in her hands the satirist fares 
worse than the humorist. 

The next case upon our list is of a 
widely different description. The 
world, in general, is apt to look upon 
Pope as disabled by bodily infirmities 
from an early period of his life. His 
satire is attributed to that bitterness 
of mind which frequently attends 
personal deformity. But our estimate 
of his character, and our taste for his 

try, assume new features at once, 
if we believe that Pope was a man of 
pleasure as well as wit ; and that he 
was able to please a lady, as well as to 
punish a lord. 

Though the unfortunate gentlemen 
whom the Dunciad had reduced to 
starvation, could not miss so good an 
opportunity of traducing their foe as 
was afforded by his aieny with 


Martha Blount, we believe Bowles was 
the first respectable person who sanc- 
tioned the calumny. He seems to have 


thought that Martha was neither more 
nor less than the poet’s mistress, and 
that there was a time, too, when her 
elder sister, Teresa, had yielded to his 
solicitations, His reflections upon 
Pope’s virtue, as well as his poetic 
enius, provoked a reply from Lord 
ron, in the shape of a letter to Mr. 
way. This was followed by a re- 
joinder from Mr. Bowles, and a con- 
ating reps from Byron. His lord- 
ship, though sometimes witty, does 
not show to great advantage in this 
correspondence. At all events his 
mode of writing would jar upon 
the taste of the present il His 
slang allusions to pugilism are too 
coarse, and his anecdote to illustrate 
the value of “delicacy,” too thoroughly 
in the style of Holywell-street, for a 
critical essay on the character of a 
great man, and the elements of his 
try. But Bowles stood to his co- 
ours. He had thirteen letters of 
Martha Blount’s, never published be- 
fore. And what was the use of those 
new materials if they did not establish 
a new fact? We confess we cannot 
see a tittle of evidence to support his 
theory. There was just that general 
suspicion which Pope’s circumstances, 
and his intimate acquaintanceship 
with the lady, suggested. But, con- 
sidering their peculiar position, such 
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allegations are more than improbable 
—they are ludicrous, 

The bond given by Pope to Teresa 
Blount, by which an annuity of £40 
a-year was secured to her, has never 
been satisfactorily explained. Nor do 
we think the conjecture of the Athen- 
wum, that it was a ruse of Pope to 
conceal his money, in case he should 
get into a scrape as a Romanist, any- 
thing more than plausible. The sum 
was too small, But, nevertheless, we 
think this more probable than that the 
money was the price or the reward of 
her ce Pope's relations to 
the female sex were a good deal like 
Cowper’s. Adding to this Pope’s 
known generosity in pecuniary mat- 
ters, and the narrow provision secured 
to the Maple Durham ladies, we may 
safely acquit him. We believe there 
are no longer any differences of opinion 
on the subject, and we shall proceed, 
therefore, to the consideration of other 
less determined questions. 

Another charge against Pope in- 
volves a piece of sordid and unquali- 
fied rascality, which would, by itself, 
be sufficient to sink him to the level 
of Gildon and Welstead, and, indeed, 
as much lower as his temptation was 
less than theirs. All his readers must 
be familiar with those lines of search- 
ing satire in which Sarah, Duchess of 
Marlborough, is held up to ridicule 
under the title of Atossa. Nothing 
can more clearly show the terrible, 
and almost inquisitorial, supremacy 
which the pen of the satirist wielded 
in those days, than the conduct of 
this lady towards the poet. The 
beautiful and imperious Sarah was 
the only human being, it is said, 
whom the dauntless Marlborough 
feared, and what the Duchess was to 
her husband, Pope was to the Duchess. 
She was fairly cowed by his authority. 
Pope was, in fact, the Z'imes of his 
generation. With the additional ad- 
vantage of a style which made sar- 
casms proverbs, and the certainty of 
being read by every member of that 
limited circle in whose ger opinion 
only his victims lived. He could not 
only slay trangressors, but he could 
gibbet them afterwards, and expose 
their rotting remains to the execra- 
tions of future time. 

The Duchess of Marlborough is 
known to have been most solicitous 
about her posthumous reputation, and 
it is not, ae incredible that she 
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ay have offered Pope asum of money 
to hold his tongue about her. We 
know that he did not do so; and then 
arises the question, did he accept the 
money ? arton and Walpole relate 
that he received £1,000 to suppress 
the character he had drawn of her. 
Neither Bowles nor Roscoe make 
any effort to Saw the statement. 
Mr. Carruthers believes it; and Dr. 
Johnson says, in speaking of the 
character of Atossa, that “Her cha- 
racter was inserted with no great 
honour to the writer’s gratitude.” 
We are glad to consider that this 
injurious report rests wholly upon 
hearsay ; and here, we think, Pope’s 
well known character may be al- 
lowed to plead for him, as it has 
heretofore loon against him. He who 
had refused £500 a year from Craggs, 
with no condition annexed,when he was 
r, would hardly have taken £1,000 

m the Duchess of Marlborough to 
rform a disagreeable service, when 

@ was rich. 

The passage in Bolingbroke’s letter 
to Lord Marchmont, published in the 
“Marchmont Papers” (1831),andmuch 
relied on by Mr. Carruthers, is suscep- 
tible of another construction, subver- 
sive of that gentleman’s hypothesis. 
Bolingbroke says, he thinks Pope 
ought not to have published the cha- 
racter “after the favour you and I 
know of;” and in the margin of the 
manuscript, opposite the word “fa- 
vour,” Mr. Rose, to whom the papers 
descended, wrote the figures £1,000. 
We are inclined, however, to think 
with the Atheneum, that this may 
probably have been intended as a me- 
morandum of the current story, and 
not the statement of a fact which the 
writer knew to be true. Still it un- 
doubtedly points to the important cir- 
cumstance that such a story was then 
in general circulation. It so happens, 
however, that a favour of another kind 
had, about this time, been conferred 
upon Pope by the Duchess. She 
had, at his recommendation, given to 
Nathaniel Hooke, a Roman Catholic, 
whom Pope was anxious to serve, the 
task of writing an account of herself, 
for which he was well paid. This may 
have been the “favour” alluded to by 
Bolingbroke. But the Atheneum, 
strange to say, missing this simple 
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and obvious deduction, from the above 
circumstance, contends that the sum 
of money given to Hooke has been the 
source of the error, and that the £1,000 
imputed to Pope himself, was simply 
what was received by his protegée. 
But both Maty* and Rufthead state 
that Hooke received £5,000 for his 
work instead of one. And it is only 
fair to add that the former attributes 
the introduction of Hooke to the 
Duchess and Lord Chesterfield alone. 
Still it is probable that, as Hooke 
was Pope’s friend rather than Ches- 
terfield’s, Pope was in some way 
accessory to the transaction, and re- 
yarded his employment as a personal 
eam to himself. It is remarkable, 
also, that critics should have concurred 
in supposing that both Johnson and 
Bolingbroke were referring to a bribe 
by the words “gratitude” and “fa- 
vour.” Such is not the language in 
which we describe transactions of that 
character. Simple hire demands no 
“gratitude ;’ and, though the word 
“favour” may be construed as a pre- 
sent, Bolingbroke would have been 
likely to use some much stronger term 
had he been alluding to so Tom an 
action. We should recommend our 
readers, therefore, in the present state 
of our knowledge, to adopt, in this 
case also, the theory of the poet’s in- 
nocence. 

We are sorry to conclude our list of 
controversies with one so discreditable 
to both parties concerned in it, as that 
relating to Pope’s treatment of the 
“Patriot King,” and Bolingbroke’s 
consequent displeasure. The latter had 
handed to his friend a certain number 
of copies of the “ Patriot King,” which 
he expressly forbade him not only to 
ee but even to let out of his own 
ands, except to a very small circle 
of intimate friends. What Boling- 
broke’s motive might have been, is no 
business of ours, and was none of 
Pope’s. It is not doubted that he was 

verfectly sincere in his injunction, and 
it cannot be doubted that Pope was 
greatly to blame for transgressing it. 
At the same time, Bolingbroke’s con- 
duct on discovering that 1,500 copies 
had been privately printed was cer- 
tainly intemperate and unkind. He 
ought to have had sufficient tender- 
ness for Pope’s memory to have con- 





* Life of Chesterfield ; vid, Nichol’s Lit, Anecdotes. 
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doned this dying offence—especially 
one dictated by sincere admiration for 
himself. It must, however, be borne 
in mind, that Bolingbroke’s sharpest 
attack upon his deceased friend was 
not made when these copies were first 
discovered. He burned them, and 
commented severely on Pope’s con- 
duct in private, but that was all, 
though even then he knew that Pope 
had taken the liberty of correcting 
his own copies; and also, if we may 
credit Lady Luxborough,* Boling- 
broke’s sister, that he had been hag- 
gling with a publisher about the price 
ofthem. But it was not until Boling- 
broke found that he had not burnt them 
all, and fragments began to appear 
in the columns of a monthly maga- 
zine, that his wrath boiled over, and 
he penned that preface to the “ Patriot 
King” which all his admirers regret. 
But we must remember that Bo- 
lingbroke was verging upon seventy 
years of age—that his temper was 
soured by disappointment, and exas- 
perated by a painful disease, and that 
he was, in some measure, made a 
catspaw by the crafty sycophant, 
Mallet, who thus lined his own nest 
with the shreds of two reputations. 

A lady frequently alluded to in 
Pope’s letters as Mrs. W., has been 
supposed by most of the critics to be 
the “unfortunate lady” of the “Elegy,” 
and to have borne the name of Wains- 
bury or Withinbury. On this point, 
at least, the public are now enlight- 
ened. Her name was neither of the 
two; and we for one do not believe 
that she was the heroine of the Elegy, 
a point on which Mr. Carruthers very 
wisely reserves his opinion. It has 
been ascertained by a remarkabl 
ingenious train of reasoning, which 
would not discredit Edgar Poe, that 
the lady in question was a Mrs. 
Weston, and from p. 82-86 of Mr. 
Carruthers’ volume the reader will 
find her history detailed. That she 
was the “unfortunate lady” with 
whom the public is best acquainted 
we think impossible. The “ Elegy” 
would, in that case, be changed from 
a plaintive and beautiful poem into a 

iece of arrant humbug. Nor do we 
believe that the commonplace inci- 
dents of this lady’s career would ever 
have suggested the language and ima- 
gery of this famous lament. 


Pope and his Biographers. 


* Johnson’s Lives of the Poets; note by Cunningham. 
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Since the publication of Mr. Car- 
ruthers’ volume, an interesting tract 
has been issued from the press by Mr. 
Hunter, a gentleman well known for 
his genealogical attainments, on the 
subject of Pope’s lineage. Taking as 
his text the lines 
“ Of gentle blood (part shed in honour’s cause, 


While yet in Britain honour had applause) 
Each parent sprung”. 





Mr. Hunter proceeds to investigate 
both his paternal and maternal de 
scent, and to inquire what grounds 
existed for the assertion contained in 
the parenthesis. His investigations 
have led him to confirm the poct’s 
own statement in every particular. It 
seems that Pope’s grandfather was a 
clergyman of the Church of England, 
and rector of Thruxton, in Hamp- 
shire, in the reign of Queen Eliza- 
beth, and that there is almost indis- 
putable evidence that he was connected 
with Sir Thomas Pope, the founder 
of Trinity College, Oxford, whose 
brother was the first Earl of Downe. 
Pope’s father married Edith Turner, 
daughter of William Turner, of Tow 
thorpe, in Yorkshire, a gentleman of 
considerable landed property, and 
the descendant of Sir ens Tur- 
ner, who held a manor likewise in the 
time of Queen Elizabeth. Two of 
Edith’s brothers were killed in the 
civil war, and another rose to the rank 
of general in the Spanish service. 
These ascertained facts neutralize all 
taunts at the obscurity. of Pope’s 
birth. 

Upon a detailed criticism of Pope's 
poetry we cannot enter at present. The 
controversy between Bowlesand Byron 
could not be revived in the present 
day ; for nobody now would deny that 
the principles laid down by Bowles 
and his predecessor, Joseph Warton, 
were, in the main, correct. Byron was 
a poet, not a critic; and among his 
many noble gifts, purity of taste was 
not conspicuous. Pope, in fact, had 
splendid poetical endowments, but 
they were balanced by a strong infu- 
sion of common sense and business 
talents. He felt a strong inclination 
to literature, but a much stronger 
aversion to the poverty which litera- 
ture entailed. ad he lived at pre- 
sent, he would have written novels, 
just as Mr. Thackeray, had he lived 
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in Pope’s age, would have written 
ms. The Hoolans, Doolans, and 
Bind ers are the lawful successors of 
the Dunces; and what gems would 
not Becky, and the Major, and the 
“Campaigner,” have been in the 
sparkling essays upon Character } 
But Pope has been differently clas- 
sified, and it is now neither possible 
nor desirable to alter his position. 
His relation to English poetry much 
resembles that of Locke to English 
jhilosophy, and of Hume to English 
ater. Students know very well 
that neither the one nor the other are 
at the head of their respective de- 
partments; but the mass of the na- 
tion, when History and Philosophy 
are spoken of, at once revert to Hume 
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and Locke. From a fortunate con- 
currence of circumstances, each was 
able to seize on a vacant niche in 
English literature. Their right was 
strengthened with possession, and no 
one now dreams of displacing them, 
though many may be able to dispute 
their worthiness to occupy it. Rough- 
ly, and within a more limited area, the 
same may be said of Pope. From the 
ranks of English poetry, between the 
English Revolution and the French, 
though neither in force, nor in fancy, 
nor in_ pathos was he without supe- 
riors, Pope stands prominently for- 
ward, the representative of the Muses, 
and the embodiment of English 
genius. 





BRIALMONT’S DUKE OF WELLINGTON, 


PART II, 


Space forbids us entering into a de- 
tail of the series of triumphs by which, 
without suffering a single defeat, Wel- 
lesley fulfilled his own prophecy, and 
exceeded the most sanguine hopes of 
his allies, his countrymen, and even of 
his warmest admirers. The mere enu- 
meration of them is sufficient to amaze 
the understanding and almost to stag- 
ger belief. 

His last blow wasstruck at Toulouse, 
five years after he first landed in the 
Peninsula. Within that period he had 
fought twelve pitched battles, and as 
many actions of minor importance, in 
every one of which he was victorious ; 
nearly always over superior numbers : 
invariably remaining master of the 
field, and inflicting on the enemy a 
loss in killed and wounded far greater 
than he sustained himself ; taking in- 
numerable prisoners, and nearly 3,000 
guns, without leaving his foesasolitary 
cannon as a trophy. He captured three 
cities of the first class—Oporto, Mad- 
rid, and Toulouse ; carried the five 
strongest fortresses in Spain—Ciudad 
Rodrigo, Badajoz, Burgos, St. Sebas- 
tian, and Pampeluna. He crossed the 
Pyrenees, and invaded France with the 
first foreign army that had stood upon 
her soil since Napoleon had assumed 
the direction of her energies; and these 
successes were gained, not over raw or 
timid troops, not over generals inexpe- 
rienced or irresolute, or trained in the 


effete imbecilities of an antiquated sys- 
tem, but over soldiers believed, till 
the British infantry beat them, to be 
the most invincible that the world had 
seen—over soldiers who had planted 
the French flag in almost every capital 
on the continent of Europe ; and over 
the French marshals, inured to victory 
under their great leader's own eye, who 
had never before yielded to a foe—over 
Soult and Massena, Junot and Victor, 
Ney, Marmont, and Jourdain. Those 
same warriors, before whose skill and 
courage so many temples and towers 
had gone to the ground, found no 
towers or bulwarks, erected by art, no 
obstacles furnished to their aid by still 
mightier hand of nature, of any avail 
to bar Wellesley’s ceaseless career of 
triumph. 

Nor may we stop to relate what is 
engraven on the heart of every Briton, 
how he crowned all his former exploits 
by the final defeat of the imperial 
master of his previous antagonists, and 
secured the tranquillity of Europe on 
the sa of Waterloo : it will be as 
much as our limits will allow us to do, 
and perhaps even a more instructive 
task, to accompany M. de Brialmont, 
while he traces, with acuteness and 
candour, the special qualities, both of 
character and genius, by which Wel- 
lington was enabled to render to the 
world these unparalleled services. 

Our aeuelee not unfairly points 
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out, that the difficulties already enu- 
merated as impeding Wellington’ssuc- 
cess, were, in some degree, counter- 
balanced by others which embarrassed 
the enemy, such as the jealousies ex- 
isting between the different French 
marshals—still more, by the obstinacy 
of Napoleon himself, who, though at 
a great distance, persisted in giving 
them minute directions for their cam- 
paigns, many of which proved imprac- 
ticable; while, of those which were 
capable of being executed, the greater 

art were injurious ; and, above all, 

y the system of requisitions adopted 
by them (the result of Napoleon’s prin- 
ciple of making war maintain war), 
which required such large bodies of 
troops to enforce them, that the dif- 
ferent main armies were seriously 
weakened ; as well as by the detesta- 
tion of the French entertained by the 
people in general, engendered partly by 
this system of sladion but still more 
by the Emperor’s project for the 
dismemberment of their country. 
These difficulties, though serious they 
were, did not equal the seriousness of 
those which hampered the British 
commander. We have yet to look for 
other explanations of the causes which 
enabled him, with his comparatively 
scanty forces, to triumph over their 
vast and well-trained hosts. 

It must be remembered that he had 
more than one variety of persons to 
manage—he had to deal with his own 
army, both officers and soldiers, so 
as to render them contented, docile, 
and orderly, in order that he might 
be able to feel confidence in them him- 
self ; that the allies in whose country 
they were serving might feel confidence 
in them, he had to repress any disposi- 
tion to drunkenness, violence, and pil- 
lage ; that their own countrymen might 
feel confidence in them he had to teach 
them self-reliance and attachment to 
him theirleader. He had alsothe minis- 
ters, and the great body of the people 
at home to manage, so as to teach 
them likewise to believe in his ulti- 
mate success. He had the Spaniards, 
too to conciliate, generals, ministers, 
the army, and the nation at large ; 
te prevent the generals from thwart- 
ing his plans, if they would not fur- 
ther them ; to induce the ministers to 
keep some sort of faith with him, and 
with his government, and if they ne- 
glected to supply his army em 
selves, as they had engaged to do, at 
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least not to rob his troops of the sup- 


plies sent to them from their own 


country ; to prevent the Spanish army 
from pillagin their fellow-country- 
men, and to shame them into desist- 
ing from running away at the sound 
of their own fire; finally, to inspire 
their nation in general with a higher 
kind of patriotism than was shown in 
ill-treating such Frenchmen as the 
miseries of warthrew into their power; 
and in all these difficult tasks he suc- 
ceeded—with the Spaniards toa great 
degree, with his own countrymen 
completely. His army became confi- 
dent, not only in the skill and cour- 
age, but in the wisdom of their chief, 
and he more than reciprocated that 
confidence when he paid them the 
proud compliment of declaring that, 
while other generals often found their 
troops fail them, if he got in a scrape 
his army got him out of it ; and when 
he again declared, that with that 
army he could have gone anywhere, 
and have done any thing. So orderly 
had he rendered them, that not only 
did the Spaniards implicitly rely upon 
them, but, when he entered France, 
the French were more willing to ap- 
proach his camp than that of Soult, 
and supplied his troops more cheer- 
fully cen their own countrymen. 
The wavering timidity of the minis- 
ters at home, and even the rancour of 
the opposition, he had changed into 
one unanimous feeling of exultation ; 
and, again, with regard to his Spanish 
allies, though he could never render 
their soldiers first-rate troopsin battle, 
or wholly repress their ‘adiination to- 
wards cruelty and plunder, yet so 
completely did he win the respect of 
the chiefs of the nation, that they 
appointed him Generalissimo of all 
their forces, placing their generals 
under his command, so that during 
his last campaign he was able to in- 
sist on obedience, where, previously, 
he had been forced to solicit compli- 
ance, often vainly. 

The talents by which the Duke 
achieved these great ends, apart from 
his military genius, of which we shall 
defer to speak till we come to the com- 
parison which our subject will natu- 
rally lead us to institute between him 
and Napoleon, were, in the first place, 
his accurate political foresight. Some 
years before Pitt had given a singular 
proof of his sagacity by foretelling, 
not only that N apoleon’s ambition 
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and rapacity must, in the end, raise the straightforward, practical, com- 
up a formidable resistance to his monsense character of his intellect, 


power, but also that such resistance 
would probably begin in Spain; and 
when the power of the French Em- 
peror appeared more solidly fixed than 
ever—when Russia had been com- 
pelled to an apparently cordial co- 
operation—when Prussia had been 
crushed into submission, sullen, in- 
deed, but complete—and when Aus- 
tria had, as it seemed, cemented a 
rpetual alliance with him by giving 
ed daughter to his arms, Wellington, 
though he stood almost alone in the 
opinion, saw that all this apparent 
power was hollow, and that things 
were gradually tending to produce a 
general opposition, before which it 
must inevitably give way. He also per- 
ceived that even without such a resist- 
ance, the time must speedily arrive 
when the resources of France would 
be exhausted, and even in the annex- 
ation of Holland and the Hanse towns, 
which to many appeared proofs of 
Napoleon’s still increasing power, 
Wellington saw indisputable evidence 
of weakness. He declared that Na- 
leon had only annexed those states 
anaes France was already drained, 
and pronounced, confidently, that the 
moment Napoleon was confined to 
France alone, his system should fall. 
With equal clearness he saw it was 
his own army that, if properly con- 
ducted, would awaken the resistance 
which he foretold, by showing its 
racticability. The same sagacity led 
im to foretell the danger of Napo- 
leon’s restoration, from the dissatis- 
faction of the large army which he left 
behind him, and from the universal 
poverty of the nation, of which he 
pronounced three-fourths to be in a 
state of actual indigence, and, as a 
matter of course, disaffection. And 
again, when Napoleon returned from 
ba, he perceived the certainty of 
his failure, but prophecied truly that 
the real difficulties of the allies would 
| commence with his overthrow. 
e doubt whether among profes- 
sional statesmen there is an instance 
of any one having more clearly divined 
the end of events so complicated, hav- 
ing more accurately pointed out be- 
forehand the courses of the issue 
or having so efficaciously contributed 
himself to the accomplishment of his 
predictions. 
In the second place we must notice 


which led him to disregard theories, 
and to fix his attention on results, so 
that Napoleon himself had scarcely a 
greater contempt for those whom he 
called ideologiststhan that entertained 
by the Duke. Akin to this charac- 
teristic we class the minute attention 
to details, in which also he resembled 
Napoleon, and the extraordinary ta- 
lent for finance displayed at an early 
period in his Indian career. In the 
administrative part of his duties noth- 
ing seemed too great for his capacity, 
nothing too minute for his p. He 
could draw up an admirable system 
of regulations for the kingdom of 
Mysore equally as for the active move- 
ments of his army, and could enter 
with the same pains-taking care, and 
the same accuracy of information, into 
questions concerning the price of 
mules, the materials for boots and 
shoes, whether camp kettles should 
be made of tin or of iron ; nor did he 
think it beneath him to warn the 
troops, in General Orders, to shell 
their barley before boiling it. 

Still more important than his men- 
tal excellencies, were his moral attri- 
butes—his unswerving love of truth, 
justice, and order, which, as is always 
the case, won the respect even of 
those who suffered by them. His 
courtesy towards the lowest, his firm- 
ness towards the highest, his unceas- 
ing confidence in his own powers, 
founded on a conviction that his aims 
were practicable, and that he had 
taken the proper means to secure their 
accomplishment; the fearlessness with 
which he was at all times ready to 
undertake the most serious responsi- 
bility, while the knowledge of such re- 
sponsibility, and the certainty that all 
his actions were watched by the most 
unfriendly critics, never for a moment 
dimmed the sagacity of his concep- 
tions, or blunted the resolution with 
which he carried them into effect ; and 
still more, perhaps, that force of cha- 
racter and steady calmness of resolu- 
tion which made him bear disappoint- 
ment and success with similar equani- 
mity, so that one who had constant 
access to him has recorded that, at 
the close of the great victory of Sala- 
manca, there was no difference per- 
ceptible in his look or voice. Ve 
conspicuous also, and admirably pa 
culated to secure co-operation, was 
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his perfect disinterestedness. We do 
net mean in a pecuniary sense. We 
should be ashamed to think it neces- 
sary to vindicate the incorruptibility 
of a British officer, or to imply that 
their honesty is not general, by select- 
ing it for commendation in any parti- 
cular instance, though of Wellington’s 
scorn of even enormous gains, when 
illegitimate, more than one anecdote 
is adduced by M. Brialmont; but we 
allude to that rarer virtue which pass- 
ed over every thing affecting his per- 
sonal pretensions. In one of his let- 
ters we find him saying, “I have given 
you my ideas, founded on our own 
strength, our position, and the enemy’s 
strength, still, if the plan which I pro- 
pose is not approved, I am willing to 
do whatever is decided on.” Again, 
on that remarkable occasion when, 
having left Cork in the belief that he 
was to command the expedition, he, 
when on the Portuguese coast, received 
information that he was superseded 
by Burrard and Dalrymple, no word 
of discontent escapes him; he writes 
to the government, “All that I can 
say on the subject is, that whether I 
am to command the army or not, or 
am to quit it, I shall do my best to 
insure its success.” At the same time, 
this willingness to yield to others on 
unimportant points, this indifference 
to his personal consideration and posi- 
tion, was accompanied with a keen 
sense of what became his character, 
and with the firmest resolution to pre- 
vent others from tarnishing the glory 
he had acquired. So, when Blucher 

roposed to destroy the bridge of Jena, 
i remonstrated, and would not have 
scrupled even to use force to prevent 
it, if remonstrance had been ineffec- 
tual, and, when the same fierce old 
man conceived the idea of putting 
Napoleon to death if he could seize 
him, the Duke repressed such an in- 
tention with still greater energy, tell- 
ing him, with honest indignation, that 
they had “both acted toodistinguished 
a part in the recent transactions to 
become executioners.” 

M. de Brialmont canvasses with 
great fairness the different criticisms 
that have been passed on the brief 
campaign of 1815, not concealing his 
opinion that no efforts of Grouchy 
could have affected the result of the 
battle, and that Napoleon’s account 
of the circumstances is not to be de- 
pended upon. He classes the French 
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Emperor’s opening of the campaign 
as among the most brilliant strategi- 
cal operations of his life, but considers 
that on the 16th he did not press the 
defeated Prussians with sufficient vi- 
gour, and that on the 18th, before the 
battle, he omitted the requisite recon- 
naisance of the British position, while 
in the battle he did not support his 
attacks with his usual energy—in 
short, that he did not display the ta- 
lents that had won Rivoli and Ma- 
rengo, and more recently scattered the 
allies at Champ Aubert and Mont- 
nirail. That Napoleon put forth no 
unusual efforts of military skill we 
have the highest testimony, proceeding 
from the Duke himself, who, in a let- 
ter to Lord Beresford, described the 
battle as one of sheer hard fighting 
on both sides. 

** Never,” said he, ‘‘did I see such a 
pounding match. Both were what the 
boxers call gluttons. Napoleon did not 
mancuvre at all, he just moved forward 
in the old style in columns, and was 
driven off in the old style. The only 
difference was, that he mixed cavalry 
with his infantry. and supported both 
with an enormous quantity of artillery. 
I had the infantry for some time in 
squares, and we had the French cavalry 
walking about us as if they had been our 
own. I never saw the British infantry 
behave so well.” 


The fact is, if we trust Marmont’s 
Memoirs—and that soldier was a com- 
petent judge—Napoleon’s forte was 
not tactics, while there was probably 
no branch of the military science in 
which the Duke was so pre-eminent. 
Napoleon, who was enormously su- 
verior in the number and weight of 
fis artillery, slightly so in the number 
of his army, and again, very greatly 
so in the quality of his troo 8, trusted 
to this superiority to enable him to 
overwhelm his enemy by the violence 
and frequency of his attacks, and, for- 
getful how often the British infantry 
in line had beaten back the French 
column, reckoned on accomplishing by 
main force what he had less confidence 
in being able to effect by skill. 

With respect to the Duke’s strategy, 
M. de Brialmont blames him for 
scattering his cantonments too much 
at first, and for being so apprehensive 
of having his flank turned as to detach 
an important division to prevent such 
a disaster, as to which we may ob- 
serve, that the fact of no such opera- 
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tion having been attempted by Napo- 
leon, may have been caused by the 
knowledge of the step taken to coun- 
teract it, and, at all events, that an 
event of this kind not having taken 
place, is no proof at all that it was 
not prudent to guard against it. The 
idea of the Duke’s having been sur- 
prised at Brussels, and that the at- 
tainment of the victory was owing to 
the Prussians, our wor tha treats with 
merited contempt, though giving the 
latter the credit to which they are in- 
disputably entitled, of havingrendered 
it far more decisive than the exhaust- 
ed British army could have done. He 
disregards the criticism of Napoleon, 
that the existence of the forest of 
Soignies in the rear of the British po- 
sition, was an incurable defect, which 
ought to have prevented Wellington 
from fighting on the ground that he 
selected, affirming, in conformity with 
the Duke’s own opinion, that the field 
of battle was in every respect well 
chosen, and expressing a just disdain 
of the absurd fables with which many 
French writers have filled their vo- 
lumes, he attributes no small share in 
the event of the day to the personal 
heroism and imperturbable coolness of 
the victorious general. 

It is impossible to dismiss even a 
brief consideration of the military 
portion of the Duke’s career, without 
comparing him with this last and 
greatest of his antagonists, Napoleon, 
though, according to the view taken 
by M. de Brialmont, of whose work 
we shall here present our readers with 
extracts, as a favourable specimen of 
his style, and of the conscientious tem- 
per in which he has approached his 
subject, such a task must lead us to 
an enumeration of contrasts rather 
than resemblances, since with the ex- 
ception of the fact that* 


“ Both owed their success to the care 
with which, in combining their opcra- 
tions, they employed the means which 
were at their disposal, suitably to the 
character of their nation, and tothe diver- 
sity of the institutions to which they 
were bound to conform. Napoleon, at 
the head of an English army, would 
have found insurmountable difficulties, 
arising even from the nature of his own 
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genius, and Wellington. had he been 
called to the command of the enthusias- 
tic troops of a victorious republic, would 
have been in a no less embarrassing 
situation. Napoleon strikes the imagi- 
nation, and advances, as one may say, 
by a succession of prodigies ; Wellington 
addresses himself to men's reason, and 
attains success by ordinary means, 
There is not one proclamation of Buo- 
naparte’s in which glory is not exalted, 
and duty forgotten; there is not one of 
Wellington's orders of the day which 
makes even an allusion to glory, or in 
which any other motives are appealed 
to, save duty and patriotism. 

‘* Animagination fond of prodigies and 
insatiable ; aiming at the infinite and 
the impossible ; the most vast and ver- 
satile faculties; boundless conceptions, 
united with a singular susceptibility of 
ideas and impressions, were the princi- 
pal characteristics of Napoleon’s genius. 
Solid judgment, cool reasoning powers, 
a glance of marvellous accuracy, both 
in the field of battle and closet; the 
most piercing good sense raising itself 
to a height which becomes genius ; per- 
severance which nothing could weary, 
and which nothing could distract; im- 
perturbable steadiness in the greatest 
dangers—were some of the character- 
istics which made the Duke of Welling- 
ton so great a figure in the history of 
the nineteenth century. 

“It was with giant steps that Napo- 
leon ran a career that bore him for a 
moment to the summit of human great- 
ness: by the rapidity of his rise he 
amazed the world, and every thing about 
him bears the stamp of magical impro- 
visation. His rival, on the contrary, 
raised himself with a patient and modest 
slowness, by courageous reflection. He 
never receded ; he continually advanced 
with successful moderation; and his 
glory has followed an advance which 
always had the skill to avoid reverses. 

**'To speak vividly to the imagination 
of men, to fascinate them, to awaken 
their enthusiasm, to labour by every 
possible means to inspire them with an 
admiration not unmingled with terror, 
was the constant study of Napoleon, 
who, when occasion required, did not 
disdain the tricks of theatrical display. 

‘* Always simple, the Duke of Wel- 
lington never attempted to produce 
any effect except upon men’s reason— 
under no circumstance did he ever lend 
himself to any thing like dramatic 
effect. Duty was his only rule, and 
the only law which he imposed on others ; 





* The passages given here and elsewhere within inverted commas, are 
translated, though not with absolutely /iteral exactness, from M. de Brialmont’s 


third volume, 
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he had a horror of charlatanism and 
falsehood : he never sought to influence 
the minds of his troops; but on one or 
two rare occasions he reminded them 
that they were expected to shed their 
blood freely, because such was their duty. 


** Wellington, obliged to respect the 
laws and institutions of his country, 
met with obstacles unknown to the 
French generals, and to which all re- 
sistance was necessarily fruitless. As 
chief of the army, he had to obey states- 
men who knew nothing of military 
affairs, and who yet pretended to direct 
them ; a pretension as fatal as ridicu- 
lous, but in strict conformity to the 
spirit of constitutional governments. 


** Napoleon, on the contrary, executed 
his resolutions without control. During 
his reign the press had no liberty, ex- 
cept that of egyric; the legislative 
assembly, and the nation in general had 
no right save that of obedience. The 
Emperor had nothing to do but to 
require of France her last man and her 
last shilling, and France was willing to 
give both without a murmur. 


** Whatever importance we may attach 
to the influence of these their respective 
positions, it is certain that the English 
general did all that could be done with 
the resources at his disposal. If genius 
in war consists in knowing how to apply 
the principles of strategy judiciously in 
a given theatre, to make the best of all 
the moral and physical resources at one’s 
disposal, then Wellington displayed as 
much genius as the Emperor would have 
displayed in his place. Each situation 
requires particular qualities, and glory 
is measured less by the greatness of the 
results obtained than by the extent of the 
meansemployed. Toinvade theempire of 
Russia with400,000 men is not more diffi- 
cult than to land 9,000 in the bay of Mon- 
dego, to deliver the Peninsula. So that 
it is very fair to compare the talents of 
the two generals, of whom one, like 
Buonaparte, turned the world upside 
down ; the other, like Sir A. Wellesley, 
founds his fame on having, after seven 
years of war, led 35,000 British troops 
from Lisbon to Toulouse, and from 
Waterloo to Paris.” —iii. 279. 


Up to this point we wholly agree 
with our author. In what follows 
we think him scarcely quite consistent 
with some of the passages above 
quoted, and somewhat under the do- 
minion of continental prejudice. He 
proceeds to say— 

“Tt is certain that in respect of a 
nius for war, Wellington was inferior to 
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Buonaparte, perhaps the greatest general 
that has ever existed. His conceptions 
were less vast, and less rapid; slowly 
and laboriously did he elaborate the plans 
of his campaigns: Buonaparte, on the 
contrary, formed his with the facility of 
an improvisatore, and with the confidence 
of a man who believes in his star. In 
the execution of his plans he exhibited 
a vigour and a decision which Welling- 
ton very rarely approached. Never- 
theless, on the field oF battle, the English 
general was equally able—perhaps abler 
than the Emperor. He possessed in a 
high degree that rapid coup d'eil, and 
that facility in moving masses of troops 
which distinguishes first-rate tacticians. 
In this respect Salamanca, Orthes, 
and Waterloo, may be compared with 
the most brilliant battles of the republic 
and of the empire. 

“ Asa strategist, Napoleon is without 
arival. Next to him, among contem- 
porary generals, come, at a considerable 
distance, the Archduke Charles and 
Wellington. Both exhibited talents: 
they combined their operations with 
great ability ; but we must not lose sight 
of the fact that, coming after Napoleon, 
they naturally profited by the admirable 
lessons and glorious examples of their 
master. 


** Let us be just, and say that with 
less boldness and less genius, Wellington 
was more scrupulous in the choice of his 
means; a more faithful observer of his 
engagements, in short, a more honest 
man than the incomparable victor of 
Austerlitz. He had also more patience 
and tenacity, a more calm, and, at times, 
a more enlightened judgment. Espe- 
cially in the case of the Peninsular war, 
he gave proofs of a sagacity and fore- 
sight of which the letters of the Emperor 
offer only very occasional traces.” 


It seems to us that in this compa- 
rison, the superiority of Napoleon to 
Wellington is assumed, not estab- 
lished. Believing in one’s star is no 
proof of military genius ; and though 
it is certain that Napoleon, with*vast 
means, performed brilliant achieve- 
ments, we think the deeds of Welling- 
ton, armed, as he was, with resources 
far inferior, may challenge equality. 
Napoleon, with the sasaaeaied re- 
sources of a martial nation at his dis- 
posal, triumphed over Mack, Wurmeer, 
the Archduke Charles, Kutusoff, Blu- 
cher, and a number of other generals 
(not one of whom, except the Arch- 
duke, deserves to be placed even in 
the second rank of great commanders) ; 
and over troops, by his own confes- 
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sion, so inferior to the French, that, ac- 
cording to his calculation, one French 
soldier was equal to two of any of the 
conquered armies. Thus he overran 
Italy, Austria, Russia, and Prussia— 
nearly the whole eastern portion of 
the continent. Wellington, labouring 
under the difficulties already enume- 
rated, subdued extended provinces in 
India, delivered Portugal and Spain, 
twice successfully invaded France, 
and at last took Paris itself. These 
triumphs, moreover, he obtained, not 
against generals of moderate capacity, 
but over Napoleon’s choicest marshals, 
men who had not before found equals ; 
and over the same French soldiers, 
too, who had beaten the troops of 
every other nation in Europe. Com- 
pared with the means employed to 
effect them, it certainly seems to us 
that these successes are greater than 
those of Napoleon. If we look to 
the military genius by which they 
were attained, though the Duke had 
not often, from his limited means, 
such opportunities for displaying great 
strategical skill as the French em- 
peror, yet the campaign of 1813, 
every step of which was carefully ar- 
ranged beforehand, may fairly be put 
by the side of Napoleon’s most brilliant 
displays of that talent, while the latter 
never, in his whole military history, 
gave proof of such long-sighted cau- 
tion—no valueless quality in one en- 
gaged in the ae game of war— 
as was exhibited in the construction 
of the lines of Torres Vedras. Splen- 
did, indeed, was the dash with which 
the French emperor, on more than one 
occasion, overwhelmed his enemies ; 
yet we question if o of his exploits 
exceeds in happy audacity and in in- 
ventive promptitude, the victory of 
Assaye, the capture of Ciudad Rod- 
rigo, and Badajoz; and, above all, 
the surprise of Soult at Oporto. As 
a tactician, there can ibe no doubt of 
Wellington’s superiority, which is 
admitted by M. de Brialmont. Lastly, 
if the avoidance of disaster is, as we 


Must contend, no unimportant proof 


of military ability, how can he who 
lived to see all the advantages which 
he had ever gained successively 
wrested from his grasp ; who left the 
most splendid army that ever existed 
mouldering on the Russian plains, 
and who, though at the eal of a 
force in every respect superior, yet, 
in the only battle in which he ever 
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met his rival, was completely defeated 
by him, be reckoned superior to the 
general who, in all his numerous cam- 
paigns never lost even a single gun ; 
and who, under every disadvantage, 
gave him a total defeat on the plains 
of Waterloo ? 

M. de Brialmont enters into a brief 
comparison between Marlborough and 
Wellington, agreeing with the opinion 
universal among ourselves which 
ranks our contemporary as much the 

eater general, and pointing out with 
justice the inferiority of the Duke’s 
coadjutors, the wretched Spanish ge- 
ann Cuesta, Blake, Ballesteros, and 
others, tothe chivalrousand skilful Eu- 
gene, who so often fought by the side 
of Marlborough ; the variety of scenes 
on which our Duke achieved his repu- 
tation, when compared with Marlbo- 
rough’s, whose field of action was 
limited to the Netherlands, and the 
valley of the Danube; the slight re- 
putation of Tallard, Villeroi, and of all 
the generals defeated by Marlborough, 
except Vendome, when weighed in the 
scale with the renown of Soult, Ney, 
Marmont, Massena, and the others who 
successively yielded to the superior 
genius of Wellington ; and reminding 
us also, that while the latter chief was 
exposed to every kind of vexatious 
contest, Marlborough, though equally 
the servant of a constitutional mo- 
narchy, did, in fact, enjoy, during the 
greater part of his career, unlimited 
power. In fact, it is plain that M. 
de Brialmont considers no one but 
Napoleon, in the history of the world, 
superior as a general to Wellington; 
and we feel very confident that an 
unprejudiced consideration of the ex- 
ploits of our hero will convince no 
small portion of our readers that even 
that exception need not have been 
made. 

Wellington was called on to take 
upon himself the part of a civil states- 
man, even before the termination of 
his military career. His success in 
dealing with the Portuguese, Spaniards 
and Frevch in the south of France, 
had sh wn him to be possessed of 
great diplomatic ability; not, indeed, 
of that Kind which consists in finesse, 
intrigue, and dissimulation (and, cer- 
tainly, neverin thosearts which caused 
a celebrated diplomatistin former days 
to define an ambassador as a person 
sent to lie abroad for the good of his 
country); but the penetration with 
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which he had divined the plans of 
others; the secrecy with which he had 
formed and executed his own; his un- 
ruffied calmness and temper; his cour- 
tesy, combined, when requisite, with 
the most unyielding firmness; his wni- 
form caution and prudence; and, be- 
sides these high qualities, the great 
weight which his achievements had 
naturally given him among foreign 
rulers, all pointed him cut as a man 
eminently calculated to conduct some 
of the difficult negotiations which 
arose at the end of so long and com- 
plicated a war as that with Napoleon. 
Accordingly, scarcely any one bred to 
diplomacy as his sole profession was 
ever employed in a larger variety of 
important missions, or ever executed 
his charge with greater success, while 
the motive which led him to under- 
take employments so at variance with 
his previous occupations, and which 
seemed to remove him so completely 
from his proper sphere of action, was, 
as usual, no feeling of personal ambi- 
tion, but simply one of duty. “I 
must,” he says to his brother, in an- 
nouncing his appointment to the em- 
bassy at Paris, “serve the public in 
some manner or other; and as, under 
existing circumstances, I could not 
well do so at home, I must do so 
abroad.” 

Within three weeks after the battle 
of Toulouse he was sent as ambassa- 
dor to Paris; and he had hardly ar- 
rived in that city when his labours 
there were suspended by a mission to 
Madrid, where the inability of the 
restored sovereign to appreciate the 
change wrought by the events of the 
last seven years in his position, and in 
the temper of the nation, threatened 
to cause embarrassments not only to 
himself, but to Europe in general. 
Wellington did not succeed in per- 
suading Ferdinand toadoptthe liberal 
system of government, which alone 
could secure his people permanent 
tranquillity; but mediated between 
the opposite parties with such effect, 
that he prevented, or for the time 
averted civil war, and strengthened 
the feeling entertained by the nation 
in general in favour of the English 
alliance. 

On his return through France, he 
took leave of the army which he had 
led to glory in an affectionate and 
raceful general order; and then, be- 
ore commencing his duties at Paris, 
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he returned for a few days to Eng- 
land, which he had not seen for up- 
wards of five years. He had quitted 
it to take the command of a small 
force, not greatly trusted by its coun- 
trymen; himself labouring, in the eyes 
of many, under no slight obloquy for 
his share in the convention of Cintra, 
toengage ina campaign which scarcely 
one person in Europe, except him- 
self, expected to prove creditable. He 
came back the victorious general of an 
army whose achievements had united 
the whole nation in one feeling of 
confidence and pride, followed by the 
gratitude of Portugal and Spain, which 
he had delivered, and by the respect 
of France, which he had defeated, to 
receive the most welcome reward for 
his service in the spontaneous, unani- 
mous applause and homage of his 
countrymen. On taking hisseat, forthe 
first time, in the Upper House, to use 
the words of the Lord Chancellor's 
address to him on that occasion, “ by 
a combination of honours hitherto un- 
precedented he manifested his right 
under various grants to all the digni- 
ties in the peerage which the crown 
could confer.” The House of Com- 
mons appointed a deputation of its 
members to congratulate him on his 
return to his country; and rose un- 
covered to receive him when he came 
to thank them for the praise which 
they had bestowed on his exertions; 
for the noble liberality with which 
they had rewarded them; and, above 
all, for the great efforts which they 
and their constituents had made to 
enable him to bring the contest to 
so fortunate a termination: while the 
Speaker, in a short but most eloquent 
speech, expressed the admiration of 
the House, not only at the grandeur 
of the Duke’s military success, but 
still more at 


“ That generous and lofty spirit which 
inspired his troops with unbounded confi- 
dence, and taught them to know that 
the day of battle was always a day of 
victory ; at that moral courage and en- 
during fortitude which, in perilous times, 
when gloom and doubt had beset ordin- 
ary minds, stood, nevertheless, un- 
shaken; and at that ascendancy of cha- 
racter which, uniting the energies of 
jealous and rival nations, enabled him to 
wield at will the fate and fortunes of 
mighty empires.” 


More gratifying still were the less 
formal acclamations of the whole 
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people whenever he appeared among 
them. At the time of his return, 
England was receiving the visit of 
some of the most powerful sovereigns 
of the continent, and of some of the 
foreign warriors who had borne the 
most distinguished part in the opera- 
tions against Napoleon; but ainid the 
hospitable cheers which greeted the 
Russian emperor, the hetman of the 
Cossacks, or the resolute old Prussian 
marshal, the redoubled shouts when- 
ever Wellington showed himself, in- 
dicated that he was of them all the 
one whom prince and people most 
delighted to honour. 

His duties as ambassador at Paris 
were chiefly confined to giving advice, 
and also the support of the British 
government to the restored king and 
his ministers, some of whom were but 
little acquainted with the feelings of 
the French nation in general, and espe- 
cially of the soldiery. He was too 
shrewd an observer not to perceive 
that the utmost discontent had arisen 
from the universal poverty;* but still 
he trusted that a wise system of 
government would be able to do much 
to allay this dangerous spirit; and he 
was unwearied in pressing views of 
large-minded liberality on the French 
cabinet. 

At the beginning of the next year 
he was transferred to a still more im- 
portant scene of action—to Vienna, 
as the representative of Britain, at the 
important congress to be held in that 
city, the deliberations of which were 
suddenly terminated by Napoleon’s 
invasion of France. 

Surely, if renown had been his ob- 
ject, Wellington was now the most 
fortunate of men. The only triumph 
wanting to his glory was a victory 
over the imperial master of those 
marshals, of whom so many had suc- 
cessively yielded to hissuperior genius; 
and circumstances at length proffered 
that also to his grasp. To whom else 
could the British army be intrusted? 
He was at once sent as commander- 
in-chief to Belgium, where, in the 
briefest and most decisive campaign 
that the world has yet seen, he for 
ever broke the power of Napoleon, 
routed his army on the field of Wa- 
terloo, and pressing his march with 
the greatest rapidity, compelled Paris 
itself to capitulate. No conqueror 





* See especially his letter to General Dumouriez. 
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ever used his victory with such mo- 
deration. Fully convinced that the 
peace of Europe depended on the 
tranquillity of France, and that its 
tranquillity could only be secured by 
the establishment of the legitimate 
government of the Bourbons, he ex- 
erted all his influence to bring about 
that result; and that, too, in such a 
manner that their restoration should 
appear to be the voluntary act of the 
French themselves, and not one dic- 
tated by the allies. It is well known 
how completely hesucceeded, and also 
with what energy, in more than one 
instance, he placed himself in open 
opposition to the more revengeful 
Blucher, with the object of saving the 
pride of the French people. We may 
almost say that every thing done at 
Paris, or done in relation to the nation 
at large, was his work. Itwashe who, 
by his energetic advice, decided Louis 
XVIII. on returning so speedily to 
Paris, displaying thus, according to 
M. de Brialmont, a more accurate per- 
ception of the state of feeling, and of 
parties in France, than even Talley- 
rand himself; since it is certain that 
the king’s prompt return, by the sup- 
port it afforded to his own partizans, 
and the perplexity it caused to the 
Buonapartists, who did not yet wholly 
despair, and to the Orleanists, who 
were beginning to hope, contributed 
more than any one event to his 
re-establishment on the throne. It 
was he who prevented the project of 
stripping France of many territories 
which were claimed by some of the 
allies as originally theirs, and only 
wrested from them by more or less 
recent conquests. It was he who pro- 
jected the occupation of France for 
some years by an army of the allies, 
which should be both a support to, 
and in some respects a check on, the 
restored royal family. It was he, 
above all, when the army of occupa- 
tion had done its work, urged its 
evacuation of the French territory 
long before the truce originally ap- 
pointed, though the continuance of 
its stay in France would have been 
productive of the greatest possible 
advantage to himself. To him, too, 
were owing most of the moderate and 
constitutional measures adopted b 

the first government of Louis X VIII. 
Nevertheless, for two portions of 
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his conduct during the period when 
he was thus usefully employed, he has 
been more severely attacked than for 
almostany actions of his life—namely, 
the countenance he gave to Fouché, 
one of the most odious of all the mon- 
sters of the Reign of Terror; and his 
refusal to interfere to prevent the exe- 
cution of Ney. The reason which M. 
de Brialmont alleges for the Duke’s 
conduct in the first case, was not far 
from the truth, as we learn from Sir 
John Malcolm’s memoirs. 


** Wellington,” says M. de Brialmont, 
** could not overlook nor despise his abili- 
ties; no one was so well able to lead the 
public opinion of his countrymen to 
acquiesce in the restoration of Louis 
XVIII. Moreover Wellington was aware 
of Fouche’s liberal ideas and principles 
of toleration ; and felt that his interfer- 
ence would be of use in counterbalanc- 
ing the influence of the king’s usual 
counsellors.” 


The Duke’s own account of his mo- 
tives was not very inconsistent with 
this statement. alcolm was one of 
his most trusted friends in India, and 
was with him in Paris soon after 
Waterloo, talking freely on all the 
occurrences of the day; and in his 
none lately ann se find _ 

ollowing passage. “I told him they 
had abused him more for giving 
Fouché a dinner.” “If I had not 
settled with Fouché when I did,” 
the Duke replied, “the Duke of Or- 
leans would have been proclaimed 
king the next day, and that would 
have been a new trouble.” 

On the subject of Ney’s execution, 
M. de Brialmont, while he asserts re- 
solutely that it was a breach of the 
capitulation of Paris, wholly acquits 
the Duke of all the blame. 

Capefigue, in his history of the Res- 
toration, so far mistakes the charac- 
ter of the Duke, whose most unvary- 
ing characteristic was an unswerving 
love of truth, as to charge him with 
having said what was “ completely 
false” when he replied to the peti- 
tion of the Marshal’s wife, “that he 
had no influence oyer the government 
of the King of France, and no power 
to arrest the course of justice.” 
We imagine the truth to have been 
that the Duke felt that if he did in- 
terfere to save the Marshal’s life, he 


* See the letter in Capefigue’s Hist. 
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could only do so on the ground that 
he was protected by the capitulation 
of Paris, and it is clear that not only 
he, but that no one concerned, really 
thought that he was so protected. 
Even Marshal Moncey, in the touch- 
ing letter which he addressed to the 
King* when he refused to sit as presi- 
dent of the tribunal at first appointed 
to try Ney, never seni ca- 
vitulation ; nor did Ney himself, or 
his counsel, ever think of appealing 
to it till all other hope was at an end. 
It was also, no doubt, within the 
Duke’s knowledge that the Royalist 
varty, with the Dauphine at their 
1ead,were so clamorous for Ney’s blood 
that it was probable that any inter- 
ference on his part might be ineffec- 
tual, while the knowledge of its hay- 
ing been exerted would only have 
weakened the government which it 
was his main object to strengthen. 
Nor must it be forgotten that, of the 
Marshals who sat among his judges, 
though his own ancient caliaion 
Serrurier, and Marmont, and Victor, 
and Kellermann, were of the num- 
ber, not one voted for the milder 
penalty of banishment, which was not 
without its advocates; and which 
would at least have been a more fit- 
ting punishment to inflict on one who 
had been weak rather than design- 
edly treacherous, and who, of all his 
country’s mighty warriors, was one 
of those of whom she had the greatest 
reason to be proud. 

When the occupation of France by 
an army of the different allied nations 
was decided on, though one does not 
see how the command could possibly 
have been conferred on any one else, 
yet M.de Brialmont fairly speaks of 
the cordial unanimity with which the 
foreign sovereigns agreed to invest 
Wellington with it, as an unexampled 
proof of their confidence in something 
more than his military genius ; and 
he fully justified it by the admirable 
order he maintained among his troops, 
though some, especially those belong- 
ing to foreign nations which had suf- 
fered most severely in past times from 
the outrages of their French invaders, 
were disposed to retaliate upon a 
people whom they now looked upon 
as conquered ; and were indignant at 
finding themselves prohibited most 


de la Restauration, iii., p. 350, and the 
Gurwood xii,, 694, 
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rigorously from sporting without leave, 
from trespassing, and even from in- 
sisting on the choice of places in the 
theatres. There can be no greater 
proof of the excellent conduct to 
which the whole army was thus com- 
lied, than is found in the fact that 
its very existence among them is very 
little noticed by French historians ; 
while the most judicious and impar- 
tial of them do ample justice to the dis- 
interestedness with which the Duke, 
in spite of the wishes and opinions of 
the ministry at home, exerted him- 
self to anticipate the period originall 
fixed for its evacuation of the French 
territory. He was appointed one of 
the British plenipotentaries at the 
Congress held at Aix-la-Chapelle to 
arrange this and other matters of im- 
rtance; he was also selected as 
resident of the Diplomatic and Fi- 
nancial Commission, charged with the 
task of finally arranging the in- 
demnities to be paid by France to the 
different nations which had suffered 
from Napoleon’s aggressions and ex- 
actions, and by the confession of the 
French historians themselves, the 
moderate and liberal amount at which 
these indemnities were ultimately 
fixed was chiefly owing to his influ- 
ence, and to the ascendancy which he 
had acquired over even the most 
intractable of his colleagues. 

At the end of the year 1818 he re- 
turned to England, where he received 
the appointment of Master of the 
Ordnance, and for sometime confined 
his attention to the duties of that 
post without taking any prominent 
part in domestic politics, beyond at- 
taching himself to the ministerial 
party, and showing, on different oc- 
casions, his distrust of all who advo- 
cated any change, however slight, in 
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the laws or constitution of the country. 
In 1822 he was sent as plenipoten- 
tiary to the Congress held at Verona, 
where, though its ostensible object 
was the termination of the occupa- 
tion of Naples and Piedmont by the 
Austrians, the question that really 
occupied attention was the interven- 
tion of France in the affairs of Spain, 
which was in rebellion. To such in- 
tervention Prussia, Austria and Russia 
were favourable, while the Duke was 
instructed to declare that England 
would not be a party to it. He could 
not prevent it from taking place, 
however, and was much blamed by 
the liberal party in the British Par- 
liament as if his failure had been imn- 
putable to his own lukewarmness in 
the cause, but he exculpated himself 
vigorously, and showed more readi- 
ness in debate than had been expected. 

In 1826 he was again called upon 
to exert his diplomatic talents, being 
sent as ambassador to Russia (to the 
throne of which country Nicholas had 
lately succeeded by the death of his 
brother), with the view of persuading 
the new Emperor to adopt the mea- 
sures considered necessary by Eng- 
land for the settlement of the affairs 
of Greece ; and the success which he 
met with there is attributed by M. 
de Brialmont in no small degree to 
the respect entertained by Nicholas 
for the veteran champion of legiti- 
macy. He had long been a field- 
marshal of Russia, as of almost every 
other country in Europe, and as a 
further ae the Emperor now 
ordained. that the regiment of Smo- 
lensko, one of the finest corps in the 
Russian army, should henceforth bear 
the title of the Duke of Wellington’s 
regiment. 





SPEAK! SMILE! sING! 
Speak !—and as melodious winds, agreeing, 
Flutter some Aolian harp above, 
All the sentient fibres of my being 
Tremble to those thrilling tones of love. 


Smile !—and as the beams of morning render 
Iridescent violets brimmed with dew ; 

So thy joyous glance responsive splendour 
Wakes in tearful eyes that turn to you. 


Sing !—and ah, my fancy, spreading pinions, 


Floats above the sweet seraph 


1¢ alr: 


Even as the soul to heaven’s dominions 


Soars upon the incense of a prayer. 


ViIIM 


W, C.K, 
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INDIA. 


BY AN EASTERN, 


I. Like some other matters connected 
with India, people in general have but 
a misty notion of what the civil ser- 
vant’s life really is; and dream not 
of the drudgery which awaits the 
supposed favourite of fortune, who is 
called to take a share in the admin- 
istration of our “Eastern Empire.” 
Nevertheless, his situation, though 
different from that scene of luxurious 
inaction which fancy had conjured up, 
has its enjoyments and advantages. 
The effect of such a life as he is 
obliged to lead, upon the mental fa- 
culties, merits especial notice. A 
mechanical facility in dealing with 
ordinary subjects is rapidly acquired. 
Constant writing produces directness 
and fluency, if not purity of style. The 
absence of higher attractions and 
enjoyments forces the civilian to seek 
both in the everyday tasks of the 
“eutcherry ;” and a vast amount of 
work is thrown off with intelligence 
and celerity. The influence of con- 
tinual isolation from congenial so- 
ciety, and of a ceaseless round of 
routine occupations is, however, pa- 
ralysing to the higher faculties. Year 
after year the drudge goes on, and by 
the time he has attained eminence in 
the service, he is reduced to a mere 
machine, with vast powers of work 
indeed, but neither energy nor incli- 
nation to originate improvement. 
Follow such a man into his ultimate 
retirement. He has gained a large 
store of local and departmental ex- 
perience. His knowledge of the native 
character is accurate and practical, 
if not profound. He can penetrate 
with quick insight through the tan- 
gled webs of Indian intrigue, and 
predict how any ar measure 
will be received by the Hindoo or 
Mussulman population. But confine- 
ment for a long period to minute 
details has cramped his intellectual 
faculties. Five and twenty years 


spent in a manner as an eremite, have 
not improved his literary talents ; 
one by one they have been rubbed off 
in the process of report writing, till his 
imagination is gone, and his style as- 
sumes the driest and most uninterest- 


The climate, too, has 
done its work. His physical ener- 
gies are unequal to the effort of en- 
gaging in a new and untried field of 


ing of forms. 


exertion. He smiles, half in bitter- 
ness, half in contempt, at the puerili- 
ties which daily meet his eye in con- 
nexion with India and Indian topics; 
but resigns himself to the evil, rather 
than undertake the thankless task of 
setting testy editors right in matters 
of fact, or stemming the tide of popu- 
lar prejudice. It is thus that in the 
silence of those whose means of in- 
formation have been most extensive, 
we are left to form our impressions of 
India, its government, and its people, 
from the flashy sketches of a travel- 
ler by palki, or the limited observa- 
tions and false inductions of a resi- 
dent at a presidency town, whose 
inhabitants, stained with many Euro- 
pean vices, divested of many of 
their own superstitions, and with 
faculties abnormally sharpened by 
contact with a higher civilization, 
are no more representatives of the 
millions of the interior, than the 
smart Cockney is a type of the High- 
lander or genuine son of Connemara. 

Military men of superior intelli- 
gence are generally invested with 
civil appointments ; and from the day 
they take office, go through a course 
much the same as that we have 
sketched for the civilian proper. In 
some “staff” situations, however, 
there are opportunities of observa- 
tion, and a certain amount of leisure. 
It is from the holders of such offices 
accordingly, that the fullest, and in 
some respects, most trustworthy ac- 
counts of India have proceeded ; and 
to them, perhaps, we must chiefly 
look for the best solution of the mys- 
terious rising which has so imperilled 
our dominion. 

II, We have up to this moment been 
deluged with crude theories and defec- 
tive reasonings. But let not those who 
pause to think, ere they presume to 
write, be deterred from an important 
labour, by the avidity with which nox- 
ious morsels of so-called information 
are now devoured by the public. 
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Let them view it rather as an indica- 
tion of the candid reception that will 
be accorded to any well-digested re- 
view of the causes of the crisis, and 
of its true import in relation to the 
future of our Empire. 

We do not propose, on the present 
occasion, to anticipate the labour to 
which we have pointed, lest haply 
our own lucubrations on so difficult a 
subject might follow in their turn 
the rest of the “charta inepta,” which 
the mutiny has called forth in such 
abundance. Yet a few considerations 
of a general character may be permit- 
ted us. In India the ht and 
conduct of officers cannot be dis- 
severed from the measures of Go- 
vernment which they have to carry 
out. The Hindoo has no recognition 
ofabstractions. To him three pairs 
of eyes and nine hands, are the 
omniscience and omnipotence of his 
deity. The same Hindoo identifies 
law with its administrators. His no- 
tion of the “Sirkar” is strictly that 
embodiment of its power, presented 
by his immediate superior, or at 
furthest by the court of ultimate ap- 
peal open to him ; and henever believes 
that the decisions of either one or the 
other are aught but the expression 
of the feeling of individuals in each 
particular case. To appreciate rightly, 
therefore, the influence of legislation 
on the Indian Armies, we must never 
lose sight of the European Officer. 
In no country of the world, so much 
as in India, does the maxim hold 
good, “That which is best adminis- 
tered is best.” Personal character- 
istics, comparatively unimportant in 
other countries, here assume enor- 
mous value for good or evil. Pecu- 
liarities of our officers, whether con- 
stitutional or arising from the in- 
fluence of an anomalous state of 
society—from the early severance of 
domestic ties, or from the premature 
assumption of the duties and respon- 
sibilities, along with the independence 
of manhood ;—all must be weighed 
with a wise and careful discrimina- 
tion by the future statesmen of 
India. 

Long before the revolt manifested 
itself, the English officers, being mostly 
inexperienced, and in many cases the 
seniors being removed for civil du- 
ties, trusted entirely for the manage- 
ment of their troops to Indian sub- 
ordinates. The Sepoys’ attention and 
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esteem were thus divested from their 
European leaders to be fixed upon 
individuals of their own race, many 
of whom combined, with a certain 
amount of shrewdness, a degree of 
effrontery which gave them an as- 
cendancy over their fellows. The 
officers, ignorant of the native charac- 
ter and religion, were forced to take 
on trust the accounts of both which 
the interests of these clever natives 
led them to offer. They viewed caste 
as asleeping monster whom it was dan- 
gerous to disturb, and asusual, taking 
omne ignotum pro magnifico, created 
in the end the very evils which they 
were most anxious to avoid. The 
fact that the Bengal troops refused to 
verform trench-work at the siege of 
Mooltan is well known ; and it is but 
a sample of the insolence and insub- 
ordination which they manifested on 
many other occasions when they were 
called on to perform any other duties 
than those of parading their bulky 
forms and glittering uniforms at a 
military show. Instances may, in- 
deed, be given of their having, under 
the pressure of necessity, foregone 
many of their prejudices. At the 
siege of Jellalabad, a high caste regi- 
ment subsisted on camel’s flesh; and 
other examples of the like descrip- 
tion are not wanting. The moral 
deducible from such cases is simply 
this: that these caste necessities are 
not so deeply rooted in the nature of 
the Sepoy as has been alleged, and 
that under a better system, they 
would never have become unman- 
ageable. These prejudices too, amongst 
the very same class in the Bombay 
Army, have so completely disappeared 
under a better organization, that du- 
ring the late war in Persia, men of 
the highest caste, brothers and cou- 
sins, in fact, of the present mutineers, 
might be seen cheerfully performing 
their part, not only in entrenching 
work, but in handing baggage from 
the ships to shore, and other occu- 
ations for which the proud Benga- 
would have jeered them, as at 
Mooltan, with shouts of “Cooley.” 
That some of the Bombay regiments 
have wavered, only shows how infec- 
tion will spread; that no one of them 
has proved wholly mutinous, proves 
how much discipline can do. 

III. The religious element in the 
rising is another subject which cannot 
be adequately dealt with, except by 
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one familiar with the native mind. 
How much or how little it operated 
as the exciting cause of the outbreak ; 
or whether in fact it was a mere tool 
in the hands of the designing to in- 
flame the fanatical, and to furnish a 
pretext which the native mind would 
recognise for the mutiny of those who 
were already disatfected ;—these are 
questions which, from lack of certain 
information, possibly also from the 
proximity of the events, could not be 
satisfactorily disposed of. We shall 
venture no further upon this ground 
than to suggest the fact, well known 
to all who have resided in India, 
that in practice the religious obliga- 
tions of any individual native always 
assume an obstructive form, and vary 
in exact proportion to the indulgence 
they meet with from his European 
superior. In the case of Brahmins in 
paaeee, the whole of their waking 
1ours would barely suffice for the 
performance of the ceremonial ob- 
servances enjoined by their shastras. 
Yet we find them filling the govern- 
ment “cutcherries,” and willing, for the 
sake of lucre, to engage in the occu- 
pation of money-lending, and others 
equally forbidden by their law. 
The way to deal with such men is 
obvious. Do not recognise their ce- 
remonial where it interferes with 
their duty, nor bow to conditions, 
which it is impossible fully to satisfy, 
and which they themselves feel no 
hesitation in shuffling off at the dic- 
tates of temporal interest. Another 
fact may be noticed : every step made 
by the government towards loosening 
the trammels of the Hindoo supersti- 
tions has been hailed with secret joy 
by all except those immediately inter- 
ested in their maintenance. Suttee 
and other abominations have disap- 
peared, despite the reclamations of 
short-sighted Europeans, and proud 
enthusiastic natives. Still, one sub- 
ject has not been touched—the caste 
distinctions ; Brahminical superiority. 
This is the “Indian difficulty.” It 
bars the way to all progress, and must 
be removed, ere civilization can pene- 
trate below the surface. That it is 
a delicate thing to meddle with must 
be acknowledged. That it is an irre- 
mediable ill, no one will admit who 
has faith in the future of India, or in 
the great destinies of the human race. 
A tender but firm hand is required ; 
and, in God's appointed time, will 
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doubtless be found to execute the 
task. Meanwhile we hope, in the 
sequel, to indicate one step at least, 
towards its accomplishment. 

IV. However opinions may differ as 
to the causes of the mutiny, and the 
policy by which it was met in Bengal, 
there can be no disagreement as to 
the admirable firmness and energy 
of Lord Elphinstone, at a juncture 
more momentous than any other in 
the history of India. With a confi- 
dence in the Bombay Native Army, 
which all their past history justified, 
he sabesiedinatr despatched two of 
thethree Royal Regiments allotted to 
his presidency, to the assistance of 
their perishing brethren in Bengal. 
What services they rendered there, 
Fame’s recording hand has stamped 
in imperishable lines ; and Havelock’s 
name claims an immortality of grate- 
ful recollection. But those services 
had well nigh been purchased at a 
cost too dear. We have before ad- 
verted to the composition of the 
Bombay Army. The brothers and 
cousins of our foes in Bengal could 
not be indifferent spectators of the 
contest. The European community 
lay apparently at their mercy. The 
district treasurers in many places 
held out a tempting bait. Gradually 
the infection spread, and though long 
held in check by an excellent discip- 
line and a traditional moral, was on 
the point of bursting forth in massacre 
and ruin. No one who was not an 
eyewitness, can form a just idea of the 
deep anxiety that possessed the minds 
of the European community, as slowly 
but surely the conviction forced it- 
self upon them that disaffection was 
rife and rapidly ripening into open 
revolt. In the whole Southern Mah- 
ratta country, which but a few years 
before had been the scene of a rebel- 
lion which tasked the whole ener- 
gies of the government, there were 
at this time but a couple of depots 
of European troops. Other districts 
were equally defenceless. We have 
said that deep anxiety prevailed; to 
have called it fear would be injustice 
to those firm and gallant men, who 
equally with their chief, shared the 
honour of staking their fortunes and 
their lives upon the cast of duty. 
The civil authorities demanded as- 
sistance, if it could be spared. The 
military took such measures of pre- 
caution as the circumstances admit- 
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ted. It may be said with truth, that 
no member of either service flinched 
or felt one emotion of alarm, save for 
the helpless. In this position of af- 
fairs, the slumbering flame burst 
forth at a place called Kolapoor, in 
the Southern Mahratta country. The 
mutiny was suppressed there by the 
admirable conduct of an irregular 
corps, and from defect of organiza- 
tion or mutual mistrust, a simulta- 
neous rising at several other places 
miscarried. But what had been 
anxiety at last became panic. Wo- 
men went on board the ships in the 
harbour of the presidency town, and 
government were harassed with ever 

sort of alarming report. Amid all 
this clamour Lord Elphinstone “kept 


his head.” There was a Company’s 
European regiment in Scinde. A 


detachment of it was promptly de- 
spatched to Goa by sea, whence they 
toiled in the midst of the monsoon, 
across rivers without bridges, and 
along roads knee deep in mire, till 
emmy their appointed station 
at Belgaum. Another small detach- 
ment arrived at Kolapoor; Her Ma- 
o *s 86th Regiment was similarly 
roken up to protect the posts most 
threatened. n a few days more, 
fresh troops began to arrive in Bom- 
bay, and the danger was past. Its 
magnitude has not idihante haus duly 
estimated at home—possibly on ac- 
count of the very efficiency of the 
measures by which it was met; but 
the historian eventually will award 
their meed of praise to the men, who in 
the presence of unparalleled disasters, 
and in an almost defenceless condition, 
found resources and safety in their 
own coolness, energy, and foresight. 
V. One striking feature in the mu- 
tiny must not gounnoticed. It was no- 
where sympathized in by the mass of 
the natives. This fact is the noblest 
Vindication of our rule. It speaks 
of justice, if not beneficence. It shows 
that neither could be expected 
from a change of government. But 
it indicates more. It speaks a popu- 
lation trained in some degree to habits 
of peace and order. There is prob- 
ably no European country in which 
similar events would have been at- 
tended with less general disturbance. 
It — be predicted that if our rule 
ceased to-morrow, its memory would 
be cherished, not more for its impar- 
tiality than for the firm administration 
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of the laws which suppressed preda- 
tory hordes, forcing the turbulent, and 
enabling the timid, to pass life in 
safety. But allowing the native this 
appreciation of the blessings of regu- 
lar government, we must not take 
the further step of considering him 
capable, in his own person, of carry- 
ing out a government in repose. The 
civilization of the national mind has 
not begun. To all other disqualifi- 
cations of indolence and superstition, 
we must add a constitutional fear. 
A race of cowards is almost of neces- 
sity a race of liars. It is certainly a 
race of tyrants and slaves. The 
Hindoo who has an object to attain 
will crouch at your feet. Invested 
with authority, his first employment 
of it is oppression. He is not inca- 
pable of generous impulses; but to 
adopt a principle of conduct from 
conviction, or submit to its control 
when passion prompts to violence, is 
not dreamt of in his philosophy. 

The utter absence of self-reliance is 
a capital failing in the native character. 
How on such a decrepit stock to graft 
a vigorous growth of enlightenment 
and virtue, is the problem to which 
Indian administrators, with adue sense 
of their high calling, are bound to ap- 
ply themselves. The duty is an oner- 
ous—in some respects a thanklessone ; 
but it must not be evaded. The stand- 
still policy has received an irrecover- 
able shock. Let the hands of the go- 
vernment endeavour to guide the 
change, which for better or worse, 
must date from the present year, and 
rather initiate a system themselves 
than see its introduction confided to 
rash and ignorant hands, or left to 
chances impossible to anticipate. 

VI. The filth of the Hindoo theology 
is its fascination. Its coarsest devices 
are not too absurd—its most prurient 
conceptions not too revolting for the 
mingled credulity and sensualism from 
which it sprang, and which in its turn 
it tends to perpetuate. And if the 
theology of Christendom cannot be 
severed from its civilization, much 
less can that of Hindoostan. It re- 
gulates with iron hands the classes of 
society, prescribes the details of daily 
life, brads a man to the occupation of 
his father, and forbids the acquisition 
of all that it regards as knowledge to 
any but the dominant castes. Such 
are some of the least objectionable 
features of a system which has weighed 
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upon India forso many centuries. Its 
natural effectsare found in aconstantly 
accelerated degeneration of national 
and individual character. Successive 
tides of conquest have swept over the 
continent. eter and Mussulmans 
have had their seat of empire where 
Englishmen now rule. They, too, like 
us, had their works of material im- 
provement. Remains ofaqueductsand 
tanks inevery quarter of the peninsula, 
attest, equally with elegant musjids 
and tombs, the civilized and syste- 
matic sway which the Mahomedan 
dynasties once exercised. All these 
have passed away, and still the charac- 
ter of the people has remained un- 
changed in tendency—a tendency con- 
stant and increasing from bad to worse, 
till science and literature have utterly 
died out; so that for some of the na- 
tive languages, it is next to an impos- 
sibility to procure a pundit who is 
able to cmlibe any thing of their de- 
rivation or structure. Arts formerly 
known have been forgotten, and the 
stores of Sanscrit Literature become 
virtually a sealed book, even to the 
small class who were ever allowed ac- 
cess to them. Caste remains ; its di- 
visions more impassable ; its effects 
worse than ever. Beneath its fatal 
shade virtue and ambition equally 
perish, for it holds out no encourage- 
ment, save in the favoured class, to 
either. What can be expected from 
such asystem? It attained its limits 
of perfection centuries ago ; and has 
ever since been sinking to decay. To 
talk, therefore, of civilizing the Hindoo 
by flattering the “best features” of his 
superstition is absurd. 

ut besides the objections to the 
plan of civilization just hinted at, 
arising from the inherent vices of the 
Hindoo system, there is a second one, 
almost equally great, in the ignorance 
of Europeans, as to the nature of the 
materials they have to work upon. 
Years must be spent in the study of 
the native languages ; years more in 
exploring the dark labyrinths of native 
character. Natives, in general, like 
many superstitious persons at home, 
are remarkably reticent concerning 
their besetting frailty. They feel, by 
‘a sort of instinct, that their cherished 
failing will not bear examination ; but 
from weakness of character, or long 
habit, they cannot throw off the yoke. 
They evade argument, or yield a no- 
minal assent, but the logic of passion 
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and timidity is still omnipotent over 
theirimagination and conduct. Against 
difficulties such as these, what energy 
shall struggle successfully? The task 
must be resigned as hopeless and use- 
less ; impracticable to the means at our 
command ; and if accomplished, pro- 
mising no fruits that would sufficiently 
reward the achievement. 

Evils and abominations that strike 
the generous mind with horror and 
disgust on first landing in India, become 
tolerable by habit. The plans of ame- 
lioration designed in the flush of youth 
ful enthusiasm, are laid aside for 
ceaseless routine. The young theorist 
is content to bide his time, in the hope 
that experience will furnish him with 
new arguments in support of his views, 
and that meantime he may attain that 
position in the service in which his 
voice will command attention. Years 
roll by, and still the convenient season 
comes not. A ceaseless round of em- 
ployments leaves no time for maturing 
the plans of an earlier age, or mould- 
ing them into a practicable shape. 
Meanwhile the evils exist. His prac- 
tice must be adapted to them. Daily 
familiarity robs them of their repul- 
siveness. His energy is insensibly im- 
paired by the climate. Constant as- 
sociation with natives, and compara- 
tive isolation from other society, per- 
haps, enfeeble his earlier convictions. 
One by one, native prejudices take pos- 
session of hisunderstanding. His ge- 
nerous ardour to promote the welfare 
of the subject people becomes damped 
by the constant instances of villany 
that come before him, and by the base 
ingratitude which generally rewards 
his promotion of any particular indi- 
vidual. He comes at last to feel his 
personal convenience concerned in the 
maintenance of things as they are. 
Unless strongly imbued with all-em- 
bracing, all-enduring Christian love, 
he loses all anxiety for a race so mean 
and worthless, and ends by devoting 
himself solely to the mechanism of his 
department, without any effort at 
changes which he now finds would 
meet with much opposition from his 
colleagues, and entail a good deal of 
present inconvenience on himself ; 
while their fruits, if any, must be left 
to be reaped by the generation which 
is to succeed. 

VII. If there be any truth in the 
views here set forth, it follows that the 
idea of improvement on the native 
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model, and the see-saw system which 
is based on it, should be definitively 
abandoned, and another more pro- 
mising means sought out for effecting 
the object in view. That means we 
state at once, and without hesitation, 
to be the assiduous culture of 
European knowledge, tastes, and ideas. 
The growth of European ideas implies 
a reference in the estimate of man’s 
acts to a standard lower, indeed, than 
thatof Revelation ; but yet immeasur- 
ably higher than what Hindooreligion 
or philosophy affords. It implies 
admiration of truth and scorn of false- 
hood, and bids us honour and emulate 
those acts of self-sustaining virtue, 
which constitute the hero, be he pa- 
triot or martyr. It implies a spirit of 
inquiry that extends to all nature, 
producing elevated views of creation, 
and, by the sympathies which kindred 
pursuits and common aims engender, 
embracing all scientific workers in one 
brotherhood of intellect. It leads to 
the study of human nature, of political 
philosophy, and of the noble plans of 
social amelioration sketched out by 
the masters in either science. Who 
can doubt that familiarity with this 
region of thought would do much to 
elevate the native mind from the mire 
of superstition and ignorance, in which 
itisat present plunged /—thatit would 
substitute higher standards of action 
for those of duplicity and selfishness ? 
What latent sparks of generous enthu- 
siasm might not be kindled by the 
examples of that self-immolation, 
on the altar of faith and conviction, 
which alone is truly sublime. The 
rocess must be gradual, the sower 
ving not to reap the harvest. Butif 
our principles be right, it behoves us 
to have faith in them, and still to la- 
bour on ; confident that though our 
individual achievements may be ob- 
scure as those of the coral insect who 
toils and struggles towards the light 
beneath the depths of the Pacific, we 
still are performing our allotted share 
im a great work, whence in due time, 
anew world may arise. Nay, let the 
mass remain for some time polluted 
and ignorant as at this day. Some 
minds, at least, of loftier flight, will 
soar to meet the first rays of the sun ; 
and such minds it is which in every 
age and nation, undeterred by obloquy 
or peril, scatter seeds of thought that 
germinate throughout a people—in 
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some as new knowledge, in all as new 
opinions. 

But if the spread of European ideas 
be thus desirable, the question imme- 
diately rises—“ What means are to be 
employed for effecting such a revolu- 
tion?’ The inquiry is of vital im- 
portance. It will be admitted that the 
very feebleness of the native’s character 
lays him particularly open to the in- 
fluence of surrounding ideas ; while 
his quickness of perception makes him 
aready imitator. When he is removed 
but partially from native influences, 
and can forget that he is looked down 
upon as an inferior, he becomes rapidly 
assimilated in manners, tastes, and 
habits, to the Europeans with whom 
he associates. Some of our readers 
may possibly have met natives of India 
in this country. If they have, they 
will scarcely credit the accounts they 
receive of the blind obstinacy with 
which the Hindoos adhere to absurd 
superstitions ; for those of them who 
visit this country, are, after a short 
residence, in no way distinguishable, 
save in colour. Why the same point 
is never attained by natives while 
living in India, isnot difficult to account 
for. Amongst their own people they 
find no kindred minds ; they are too 
few and feeble to elevate the mass of 
native thought ; and can enjoy no com- 
munion of ideas, except by sinking 
themselves to the general level. If, on 
the other hand, they seek European 
society, they find cama either 
altogether excluded, or met with so 
many insults, that they are forced to 
retire once more within their own cir- 
cle. They are looked on as a subject 
and despicable race by the crowd of 
inexperienced and uneducated men 
who constitute society in India, and 
writhe under the consciousness, with 
that sensitive vanity which often ac- 
companiessuperior endowments. Thus 
salad by coarse jests or stinging af- 
fronts, they often become editors of 
seditious native journals, in which, 
writing constantly to native prejudices 
and faculties, they are soon affected 
by the doctrines they have to in- 
culeate, and in the end, the abilities 
which might have been attached to 
the cause of order and advancement, 
are engaged in pouring out floods of 
vituperation, or assiduously instilling 
the poison of disaffection into the 
minds of their countrymen. These 
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men have been stigmatized asungrate- 
ful. They have ever been held up as 
examples of the inutility, or positive 
mischief of extending educational ad- 
vantages to the natives. The true 
remedy, however, is not to withdraw 
education, but to secure it as our ally. 
It is dangerous to arm a man with a 
deadly weapon, if we intend to pro- 
voke him to turn it against us ; but 
the arms in this case we are bound by 
our duty to give. Our course, there- 
fore, is to attach the bearers to our 
cause by the ties of interest and affec- 
tion. The accomplishment of this ob- 
ject involves, it must be confessed, a 
radical change in the character of 
English society in India, where class 
distinctions, even amongst our own 
countrymen, are more drawn than at 
home, and where the intrusion of a 
native, no matter how gifted, would 
be looked on as little less than pollu- 
tion. The spirit of exclusiveness has 
been propagated from sire to son 
through many generations. Indian 
officials of every grade have in gene- 
ral contrived to provide for their chil- 
dren in “the service,” and the narrow 
spirit of a century ago with regard to 
colour, has sus toms as fully perpe- 
tuated in India as in America. It 
will be one advantage, at least, of the 
new system of filling appointments, 
that men will go out comparatively 
unfettered by the hereditary preju- 
dices which affected their predecessors. 

VIIL A benefit possibly still greater 
might be secured if military appoint- 
ments were given to men instead of the 
children who now gooutas cadets, atan 
age when their minds and principles 
are whollyunformed. A cadet arrives 
in India an ignorant stripling of seven- 
teen, with a feeling for the natives 
that fluctuates between contempt and 
aversion. From the day of his land- 
ing he is surrounded forthe most part 
by men who came out originally under 
as great disadvantages as himself. 
He joins his regiment. The most in- 
telligent of his fellow officers, all the 
men of special aptitudes, those who 
would be most likely to call kindred 
abilities into play, are drained off for 
staff employments. He finds an old 
and stupid major, a shrewd but illite- 
rate adjutant, a captain, perhaps, who 
has married, and avoids “ youngsters,” 
and several ensigns and lieutenants, 
clever at billiards, practised horsemen, 
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and disposed to ridicule a new hand’s 
deficiencies in these respects, but in 
all that relates to the people amongst 
whom their lot is cast, or to their pro- 
fession, beyond the most mechanical 
routine, quite as ignorant as himself. 
He hasabundance of leisure, but every- 
thing tempts him to squander it in 
useless or vicious occupations, and no 
encouragement is held out by his se- 
niors to a profitableemployment of his 
opportunities. Should he be a “ read- 
ing man,” he finds himself the object 
of that jealous dislike with which the 
ignorant and narrow-minded regard 
those who aim at a higher standard of 
intelligence. If he gives way to an 
expression of interest in the subject 
race, he is laughed at by the “ expe- 
rienced” men as a fool for his pains. 
Thus the process goes on ; a youth of 
frivolity is succeeded by a maturity 
of ignorance and selfishness, and an 
old age of fatuous obstinacy, which 
arrogates to itself the title of firmness. 
That this is a common case every can- 
did observer will agree. 

The first step towards improvement 
should be, to send cadets to India at 
twenty, instead of seventeen years of 
age ; and to subject every candidate 
toastrict examination, assome, though 
not a conclusive, test of his fitness for 
the service. Any one tolerably ac- 
quainted with the Indian Army comes 
to the conclusion that the Addiscombe 
examinations are a farce. The prac- 
tical working of that institution would 
seem almost a mockery ; for without 
exacting from its students such an 
amount of professional knowledge as 
is applicable, and actually applied in 
their professional career, it withdraws 
them, partially at least, for two most 
valuable years, from those liberal stu- 
dies which should form the basis of 
every gentleman’s education. It may 
be suggested that liberal studies are 
cultivated to some extent at Addis- 
combe, but the answer is obvious. 
Those studies to be pursued success- 
fully must be pursued for their own 
sakes. A young man at college knows 
that his degree depends on his classi- 
cal and mathematical attainments ; 
proficiency in them is therefore the 
immediate, if not the ultimate goal of 
his ambition ; and he is stimulated to 
exertion by the example of all the most 
able and ambitious men around him. 
Remove the scene to a schoel such 
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as Addiscombe, and everything is 
changed. Classics, English mee 
havenoattractions ; thestudent knows 
his destination in life; he cannot be- 
lieve the advantages to that career of 
cultivated powers and tastes ; hecrams 
enough to scramble through the exa- 
minations, but nothing that is not 
strictly necessary gains an abiding 
lace in his memory. The remedy 
ere is tolerably obvious. Raise the 
age of admission to nineteen or twenty, 
and exact from candidates a liberal 
education, and some vigour of concep- 
tion and expression. Once admitted, 
let their training be strictly and ex- 
clusively professional. A year would 
be quite sufficient for line officers ; and 
from the most successful and pro- 
mising students a selection should be 
made of officers for the scientific corps, 
who should go through an advanced 
technical course of study,and practice 
before proceeding to India. Students 
who failed in passing a tolerably high 
standard of examination at the close 
of their first year, should, except un- 
der very special circumstances, [ dis- 
missed without remorse. If .their 
want of preparation arose from indo- 
lence, they would have no shadow 
of excuse ; if from sickness, men of 
feeble constitution are unfit for India. 
We would not even place any great 
restrictions on the conduct of the 
military students, or hold out any 
stronger inducements for study than 
the prizes for proficiency, and penalty 
of remissness at the end of their course 
of instruction. Study, diligence, and 
self-command amid temptations, can- 
not be looked for at fifteen or sixteen ; 
at twenty they should not be wanting 
—and if wanting, that circumstance 
alone is sufficient to disqualify a man 
for service in India. In that countr 
a young man is freed from nearly a 
checks on his conduct, except such as 
hisown honour and conscience impose. 
We cannot, it is true, by such means 
determine with accuracy what a man’s 
future character will be, but we can 
at least weed the service of those 
whose presence and example would 
prove asource of injury. Ifour Indian 
Army was thus officered with intelli- 
gent and energetic men, those officers 
might safely be entrusted with a real 
and efficient control over their Sepoys. 
which cannot reasonably be confide 
to raw boys of seventeen ; or to those 
whom age has hardened in their self- 
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conceitand obstinacy. Weshall not pur- 
sue this branch of the subject further ; 
but it should occupy a prominent place 
in the deliberations of those to whom 
the future destiniesof Hindostan may 
beconfided. Theimportance of person- 
al character and influence in our govern- 
ment of India, cannot be over-esti- 
mated. It may assist us to the con- 
ception of the truth, to remember that 
for a thousand years the Hindoo has 
practically had no law superior to the 
caprice of his immediate ruler. The 
habit of dependence, and cringing to 
servility, thus produced, may in itself 
be anything but the spirit which wise 
and generous rulers should foster ; but 
the evil exists ; it is useless to ignore 
its presence and influence ; and, until 
long teaching have expelled it, our 
duty and our policy is to make it as far 
as possible work for good. 

he remarks we have ventured will, 
perhaps, call forth the denunciations 
of some portion of the Indian press. 
They will be condemned as a jaun- 
diced view of military society; as 
a cold, ungrateful return for un- 
flinching gallantry and heroic sa- 
crifices, which the late deplorable 
events have exhibited in Bengal offi- 
cers. To the former reproach, we can 
only reply, that our remarks convey li- 
terally the impressions received from 
actual observation ; and appeal to the 
experience of candid witnesses. The 
latter reproach would be a severe one, 
indeed, if of any force ; but it is to be 
understood that it is the system of 
which we complain. Bravery and 
generosity have never been wanting 
in the British character; and the 
recent disasters have but brought 
them into prominence. Our only 
question was, whether a different sys- 
tem might not give those noble quali- 
ties a better chance of development. 
We would leave the cadet some four 
or five years longer in the bracing at- 
mosphere of home, ere yet submitting 
him to the unholy influences and de- 
bilitating climate of India. 

IX. Along with other prejudices of 
the past, noneis held more tenaciously 
than the doctrine that the native cha- 
racter is radically bad ; and that edu- 
cation imparted to natives will in- 
variably be made use of forill purposes. 
The advocates of this view point 
triumphantly to Nana Sahib, as a case 
in point ; and clamour for the instant 
closing of all places of edueation sup- 
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ported by Government. We venture, 
though with much diffidence, to differ 
from these gentlemen. One portion 
of the question we have already 
touched upon ; and we would now re- 
peat emphatically, that hand in hand 
with all other measures for the rege- 
neration of India must go a reforma- 
tion of our social policy in reference 
to the natives of that country. If we 
refuse to recognise worth and talent 
in a native, still we cannot prevent 
that worth gaining him influence 
amongst his own countrymen ; nor 
that ability from being used against 
us. As regards N. ana Sahib himeelf : 
the fact that he could so completely 
imitate the English social character- 
istics, should lead us to reflect how 
much of corruption and villany may 
be compatible with the outward bear- 
ing of a “gentleman,” on which model 
that miscreant doubtless shaped him- 
self. But we see in his acts the con- 
duct of a man playing a desperate 
game ; committed against the English, 
yet suspected by the mutinous sol- 
diery on account of his former connec- 
tions, and therefore cementing his 
league with his new companions by 
atrocities worse than their own. To 
prove that he was not lukewarm or 
treacherous to his allies, he had to 
outrun the excesses of a bloody fana- 
ticism ; but his new enthusiasm was 
just as factitious as his former assump- 
tion of English habits and liberality. 
A “Century in India” of our institu- 
tions and example has, it seems, left 
the native mind in such a condition, 
that Nana Sahib could hope for 
sympathy and admiration amongst his 
countrymen, while perpetrating hor- 
rors that made all Europe shudder. It 
must be urged in our exculpation, 
however, that for the greater portion 
of that century our rule was confined 
within comparatively narrow limits, 
and that till the close of the Punjab 
campaigns, we were never free from 
external perils. It must be remem- 
bered, too, that the acts in question 
have not met with general sympathy, 
except from an infuriated soldiery ; 
to whom, if to any men applies the 
maxim, “ Quosdeus vult non. ang prius 
dementat.” But, taking the fact as it 
stands, how damning is its testimony 
as to the native standardsof conduct ! 
The possession of absolute power, 
which is yet subjected in its exercise 
to the control of reason and principle, 
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is the thing of all others most difficult 
of conception to the mind of a native. 
With him power means tyranny, which 
may be carried to its worst excesses 
by its holder, without exciting com- 
plaint or surprise in any one but the 
immediate sufferers. Ages of such 
oppression, in addition to other vices, 
have engendered a selfishness and 
apathy which are unmoved by the 
most harrowing scenes ; and, in con- 
tests for empire especially, torture and 
death have been so universally the 
portion of the vanquished, that mercy 
is never ascribed to any higher motive 
than fear. 

Slavery is only one of the evils that 
have been in action in Hindostan 
from times beyond memory. Toelevate 
the millions of that country will re- 
quire long-continued and energetic 
exertions. But the very hideousness 
of the case should be an additional 
motive to those exertions. As Chris- 
tians we must not, as governors we 
dare not, leave untouched a state of 
feeling, and a stage of barbarism, 
which already have so nearly proved 
our ruin. We cannot prevent the 
existence of ruffians such as Nana 
Sahib, nor can we deprive them of 
those energies and bad accomplish- 
ments which exercise such a fascina- 
tion over the minds of weak and half 
civilized men. It remains, then, to 
strengthen the understandings, and 
improve the moral tone, of the society 
which renders such monsters possible. 
It is literally true that human nature 
revolts at his excesses: It is only 
human nature brutalized with oppres- 
sion, that could look upon them with 
apathy; only human nature drunk 
with fanaticism, or maddened with 
despair, that could regard them with 
exulting admiration. 

X. But whence is to come this im- 
provement among the Indian commu- 
nity ? Whereshall wefind a lever pow- 
erful enough, or the hands to work it, 
which shall overcome the inertia of so 
vast amass of ignorance, increased from 
age to age by fresh accretions of false- 
hood and superstition? The lever to 
be applied is Huropean thought ; the 
hands that wield it must be those of 
Governors conscious of their power ; 
the fulcrum must be found in those 
common sympathies which extend 
throughout the human family, and 
those remnants of our nobler nature, 
wrecks of man before his fall, which 
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indicate at once how much we have 
deteriorated, and to what we may at- 


tain. 

To bring this great engine to bear, 
will require a general cultivation of 
the English language. We say En- 
glish ; because there is no other Euro- 
pean language which we, as rulers, can 
diffuse and cultivate to perfection. 

We are far from joining in the cry 
that if the British abandoned India 
to-morrow, they would leave no other 
traces than some empty bottles to 
mark their former empire. Such a 
statement exhibits an ignorance of 
what has beendone. It involves also 
an unfair oblivion of how it has been 
done. The great civilizers who per- 
formed in the ancient world, the 
function assigned to us in modern 
times, have left no nobler monuments 
behind them than their roads and 
viaducts. The splendid edifices, built 
with exactions wrung by tyrannic 
proconsuls from the oppressed pro- 
vincials, should rather recall the grind- 
ing selfishnessthat marked the Roman 
domination, than the refinement of 
their manners, and the pattern of 
civilization which they presented to 
their subjects. Now, in India, great 
roads have been laid down; noble 
canals of irrigation, partially at least, 
carried out; and every work that pro- 
mises to advance, even in a slight 
degree, the physical well-being of the 
people, is taken in hand with a promp- 
titude and vigour that put to shame 
many of the governments of Europe. 
And all this is accomplished without 
harshness or oppression; the governed 
have enjoyed the inestimable blessing 
of security against their governors ; 
and beyond a fixed and most moderate 
assessment upon their land, need pay 
no tax and render no service. at 
they are at once penurious and poor 
is true, but it is owing to distinct 
causes which we cannot here discuss. 
But if poor, their wants, being few and 
simple, are quite as well provided for 
by their small incomes, as those of 

uropean peasants by theirs. Abso- 
lute starvation is almost unknown. 
But great as are the blessings which 
the ryot enjoys under the British 
rule, in all that appertains to his 
external condition, it must be con- 
fessed that the higher labour, the 
civilization of his mind, has hardly 
commenced ; and if our rule were over- 
thrown, he must, void as he is of any 
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knowledge and working principles 
within, and deprived of the support of 
our laws and executive without, rapid- 
ly relapse into his former state. 
Municipal institutions may be almost 
forced, as they have been in many 
cases, upon Indian towns; but they 
are a mere form, lifeless and therefore 
useless, without a. municipal spirit to 
animate them. 

In this, as in other things, we have 
forgotten that lesson which history so 
constantly inculcates—that the insti- 
tutions of one country cannot become 
vital and efficient in another of diffe- 
rent language and different traditions. 
We have plainly begun at the wrong 
end; and our first task should be to 
assimilate, in some degree, the natives 
of India in language, and manners, 
and opinion, to ourselves, ere we at- 
tempt to build up a political structure 
which presupposes these things as its 
basis. 

Examples are not wanting to illus- 
trate the course we ought to follow. 
Greek civilization, Roman refinement, 
spread only where their language be- 
came the ordinary medium of inter- 
course. Our own early literature and 
lawswere nurtured at a Roman breast; 
and still the nature of the nursing- 
motheris vitally inherentin the vigour- 
ous offspring. All over Europe it 
may be said that a Latin civilization 

ained permanent footing, only as the 
tin language, and with it Latin re- 
flections, arguments, and forms of 
thought became familiar to the nations. 
Such we should make the English lan- 
gua e in India—a difficult task, no 
oubt; but not invincible to the energy, 
wisdom, and courage which consti- 
tute the safest vindication, and can 
form the only secure basis, of our em- 
ire. No time could, in all probabi- 
ity, be chosen more favourable to the 
attempt than the Era of Reconstruction 
which is about tocommence. Justly 
exasperated, as we have been, our 
duty, as rulers of India, is still to pro- 
mote the welfare of its people. In the 
day of our might, let our aim be be- 
neficence. 

XI. The first difficulty that presents 
itself to the diffusion of the English 
language in India, is that which comes 
from the scarcity of Europeans. Scat- 
tered, a few thousand among many 
millions, it is impossible that they 
should come into frequent contact 
with the individual natives; and when 
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they do come into contact with them, 
it is, generally, either as magistrates 
to try them for offences, or as collec- 
tors to discover frauds in their ac- 
counts. Such occupations, pursued for 
many years, have a tendency to render 
the European official distrustful of the 
natives. He learns to consider that 
nothing but abject fear keeps his sub- 
ordinates moderately honest. Lon 
poeeeen of power may have rendere 
im somewhat unreasonable and cho- 
leric. The native official regards him 
as a man whom it is ruin to incense, 
excusable to outwit. The existence of 
such feelings is an effectual bar to any 
intercommunication of thoughts and 
opinions between them. The Euro- 
pean, in point of fact, asks questions 
and dictates orders connected with his 
duties, and beyond this his intercourse 
with the natives does not, in general, 
extend. Should he, however, be bi- 
assed with a ne which tri- 
umphs over the many trials te which 


he is exposed, and endeavour to com- 
batnative prejudices by reason instead 
of authority, o finds an almost invin- 
cible obstacle in the character of the 
nativesthemselves. He is armed with 
administrative powers; the people can- 


not sever the law from the man, or 
believe when he expresses an opinion 
or wish that he will not exercise all 
the power with which he is invested 
to enforce it. He can, in general, find 
no one to converse with who is not in 
some way dependent upon him for 
employment or promotion, and such a 
man will not venture to question any 
opinion or argument of the Sahib. 
e believes that if he did so his pros- 
cts would be irretrievably ruined. 
is course, therefore, is first to sound 
astutely the real opinions of the Euro- 
pean, and then, after a faint show of 
opposition, profess himself overcome 
by the Sahib’s arguments—not very 
convincing, perhaps, in themselves, 
but of which he, at all events, has, in 
all probability, only the possible con- 
ception, Such mencannot really teach 
or learn from each other. A different 
class of men, or else books, are the 
necessary channels for conveying the 
stream of European thought to the 
barren waste of the Hindoo mind. 
We would propose the employment 
of both. It would not be difficult to 
find, in the state schools of Britain, 
many young men possessing a com- 
petent knowledge of their own lan- 
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guage, and versed in a sound system 
of instruction, who would be willing 
to proceed to India on a very mode- 
rate stipend. The acquisition of a 
native languge would be the work of 
a few months; and they would then 
be prepared to enter on their duties. 
Promising boys, who would probably 
themselves become good teachers, 
should alone be placed under the 
instruction of these masters; and a 
vigilant superintendence should be 
exercised by properly qualified in- 
spectors. As native pupils attained 
sare they should be distri- 
muted through the country as teachers 
—without, however, ceasing to im- 
port a number of Europeans to co- 
operate with them. Such men would 
become much more really intimate 
with the natives than those of higher 
rank. 

Such are the roughest outlines 
of one attempt we should wish to see 
made for educating India. We be- 
lieve that if such an effort were car- 
ried out with earnest purpose, it 
would be successful; and if success- 
ful, attended with momentous and 
happy consequences. When our lan- 
guage once becomes familiar, books 
will flow in. Books speak to all; 
they force themselves on none. The 
native, not assenting to their 
opinions from mere complaisance, 
would be the more likely to weigh 
and be influenced by them. New 
regions of thought would open to 
his mind; and finding himself ad- 
dressed in language as-elevated as 
that intended for European readers, 
he would be in a manner forced up 
to a European level of intelligence. 
The very ignorance on the part of 
European writers of his native cha- 
racter and superstitions, would, in 
some sort, be an advantage; since, 
without repelling perusal by open 
attacks on his prejudices, they would 
gradually justify ideas, and arouse a 
spirit of inquiry incompatible with 
their continuance. 

Universities have recently been 
founded at the presidency towns ; 
and the legislative acts for embody- 
ing them appear in ludicrous contrast 
in the Government gazette, side by 
side with offers of reward for the 
person of Nana Sahib, and acts for 
the summary trial of suspected muti- 
neers. The establishment of univer- 
sities in India at all is questionable 
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policy. Their establishment at this 
moment is only another instance of 
the absurdities into which the Go- 
vernment has been drawn by popular 
pressure, or a wish to gain applause 
at home. Here, if any where, we 
have begun at the wrong end; and 
many lacs of rupees will be squan- 
dered on costly establishments, which, 
if expended on the more humble, but 
more practical object of affording the 
rudiments of education—an English 
education—to the millions who will 
never even hear of the university, 
might prove of incalculable benefit. 
We speak the conviction of all 
thoughtful men in India, when we 
say that under the present circum- 
stances of that country, universities 
will for ages to come be practically a 
dead letter—mere schools of medi- 
cine, in fact—without influence and 
without attraction beyond the pre- 
cincts of the capitals. Without those 
limits, there is neither wealth nor 
education to fit aspirants for a uni- 
versity career; and long years must 
elapse before a class arises possessing 
either the means or the desire to 
avail themselves of the new institu- 
tions. 

But the law is made, and it now 


Poetry was in other times classified 
exclusively according to the mould in 
which it was cast, and the external 
shape which it assumed—dramatic 
or lyric, didactic, idyllic, or satirical, 
The more reflective turn of modern 
thought, and the progress of mental 
analysis have introduced a new prin- 
ciple of division. The powers of mind 
predominant in the composition of 
various poems have formed the basis 
of classification. These divisions often 
savour of a pedantic and affected ac- 
curacy; but the dichotomy of the 
chief poeticfaculties into imagination 
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only remains to consider by what 
means it can be rendered most bene- 
ficial to the country; for the presi- 
dency towns, with their large Eng- 
lish population, and with every Euro- 
pean appliance at command, may 
well be left to take care of them- 
selves in the matter. An obvious 
adjunct of the universities is a sys- 
tem of schools such as we have hinted 
at. 

If we hope for success, we must 
condescend to an humble task. Be- 
fore we relax the discipline of our 
armies, we must have native soldiers 
who can comprehend some higher 
ge of obedience than oe fear ; 
efore we grant municipal institu- 
tions, we should have some indica- 
tions of corporate feeling ; before 
universities, we should establish 
village schools. The able men who 
carry on the work of government in 
India may feel inclined to smile 
at the scheme we have projected as 
Utopian, if only on the account of 
the great results it promises: but they 
would none the less, if the command 
were issued, set themselves honestly 
and zealously to carry it into execu- 
tion. 


and fancy has become especially pro- 
minent since Wordsworth’s famous 
preface to the edition of his works, 
published in 1815. 

The two poets whose names, which 
may now without exaggeration be 
termed celebrated, are placed at the 
head of the present article, fit into 
the pigeon-holes of this theory with 
sufficient exactness—Mr. Arnold stand- 
ing for imagination, Mr. MacCarthy 
for fancy. We may appropriately 
introduce our remarks on the Gre- 
cian muse of the Oxford professor 
of poetry, and on the musical and ele- 
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gant genius of our own gifted country- 
man, by some account of the history 
of these words, and of the distinction 
which now seems to be attached to 
them by our best critics. 

In the history of language, there are 
some few instances in which refine- 
ments of distinction perish. Thekeen 
edge of the razor of language may be 
stropped into bluntness. Thus(to cite 
an example which may be new to 
some), country, in the sense which in- 
cludes a relation to a body politic, a 
civil constitution, and peculiar obliga- 
tions is, by Cowley at least, invariably 
written countrey; while in the less 
complex meaning, opposed to the 
town, it appears in its modern spell- 
ing. But the tendency of language is 
to grow more and more subtle, to 
edge off its words more sharply, to 
desynonymize. 

A remarkable illustration is sup- 
plied in the words imagination and 
Jancy. These terms were at one pe- 
riod employed almost indiscriminately 
by the most accurate masters of lan- 
guage. We have no disposition to lose 
ourselves in a cloud of old-world me- 
taphysics; or like him in the Dunciad, 

** Dash through thin and thick ; 
With the French Cronsaz, and Dutch Bur- 
gersdyk.” 
But the latter is an exquisitely acute 
thinker; and we almost suppose that a 
selection might be made from his wri- 
tings to be placed in the hands of in- 
enuous youth, more edifying, and not 
ess ee than the positivism 
and fatalism which Mr. Mill drops, like 
blackened oil, from the iron engine- 
wheels of his logic. Burgersdyk, then, 
may stand for the older school of lo- 
ical metaphysicians, just about to 
isappear before the advance of Leib- 
nitz and Locke. According to him, 
the office of fancy is to imagine, or, 
in Aristotelian phrase, to form phan- 
tasies, i.¢., images and likenesses, re- 
presentative of things which have been 
— by the external senses. 
ese images of fancy represent either 
single objects which have been pre- 
viously presented, as gold, mountain, 
horse, man; or two or more objects 
compounded, as golden mountain, 
centaur. He states that the faculty 
of imagination is, in fact and sig- 
nification, identical with fancy. Tt 
would be easy to show that this 
is the view of He More, the 
great Platonist. In Hob ima- 
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gination and fancy begin to part 
company, and = asunder. he 
philosopher of Malmesbury repeats the 
current doctrine of imagmation with 
much affectation of originality; and 
originality there is, not in the doctrine 
itself, which is simply that just stated, 
but in the exquisite illustrations which 
envelope it. But in his letter to Sir 
William Davenant, he discriminates 
fancy as emphatically the faculty 
which produces the ornaments of a 
poem, as the poetic element in human 
nature generally. We shall easily ob- 
tain pardon for quoting this admirable 
passage :— 

** Judgment begets the strength and 
structure, and fancy begets the orna- 
ments of a poem. Memory is the world 
(though not really, yet soas in a looking- 
glass) in which the judgment, the severer 
sister, busieth herself in a grave and rigid 
examination, whereby the fancy, when 
any work of art is to be performed, finds 
her materials at hand and prepared for 
use; so that when she seems to fly from 
one Indies to the other, and from heaven 
to earth, and to penetrate into the future, 
and into herself, and all this in a point 
of time, the voyage is not very great, 
herself being all the search; and her 
wonderful celerity consisteth not so 
much in motion, as in copious imagery 
discreetly ordered and perfectly regis- 
tered in the memory. So far forth as the 
fancy of man has traced the ways of true 
philosophy, so far it hath produced mar- 
vellous effects to the benefit of mankind. 
All that is beautiful or defensible in 
building, or marvellous in engines and 
instruments of motion ; whatsoever com- 
modity men receive from the observa- 
tion of the heavens, from the descrip- 
tion of the earth, from the account of 
time, from walking on the sea, and 
whatsoever distinguisheth the civility of 
Europe from the barbarity of the Amc- 
rican savages, is the workmanship of 
fancy, but guided by the precepts of 
true philosophy.” 


But imagination was in process of 
time to lose the dominion which had 
been conceded to her even by the 
scholastic philosophy. The superior 
liveliness of perception by sight is 

inted on -~ very face * the Greek 
anguage. verbs signifying sensa- 
tion, those which Ne a this sense 
govern an accusative; those which de- 
note others, a genitive; as if the sight 
acted upon its objects, while the other 
senses were rather patients of them. 
This may explain to us the curtail- 
ment of the domain of imagination in 
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some writers. Thus, Reid says that 
“ imagination, in its proper sense, sig- 
nifies a lively conception of objects of 
sight.” And Addison remarks—“ It 
is the sense of sight which furnishes 
the imagination with its ideas; so that 
by the pleasures of imagination I mean 
such as arise from visible objects. We 
cannot have a single image in the 
fancy that did not make its first en- 
trance through the sight.” 

Meanwhile, imagination had come 
to be employed as a term of contempt. 
Bishop Butler, in the Analogy, uses 
it to express the mistake of poetic re- 
semblance for logical analogy. With 
that grave writer, it is “that forward 
delusive faculty, ever obtruding be- 

ond its sphere—of some assistance, 
indeed, to apprehension, but the au- 
thor of all error ;’—“ the delusive 
custom of substituting imagination in 
the room of experience.” Butler’s 
philosophic editor, Bishop  Fitz- 
gerald, seems to inherit his master’s 
contemptuous usage of imagination. 
In his Index to the Analogy, under 
imagination, we find this notice :— 
“Men of warm imagination, apt to 
fancy coincidences.” And the place 
referred to is this: “Such as are fan- 
ciful in any one certain way, will 
make out a thousand coincidences 
which seem to favour their peculiar 
follies.” 

Thus imagination had passed 
through three phases. In the older 
psychology, it was the faculty repre- 
sentative of the “sensible ideas” 
which are presented by the objects of 
the senses. In later philosophical 
usage, it was the repository of images 
by the lively channel of sight. And 
then it was pretty generally used as 
an expression of grave banter. 

We have already seen that Hobbes 
had begun to discriminate fancy from 
imagination. If even his fine prose 
has been unable to throw a charm 
over en a Hage ae Song let us ob- 
tain pardon turning to a passage 
of acwids eniier date, in Ben 
Jonson’s “ Vision of Delight.” Let us 
see Delight coming afar off, accom- 
—_ with Grace, Love, Harmony, 

vel, Laughter; and followed by 
Wonder. Rise slowly, O Night, in 
thy chariot bespangled with stars, 

e thy crown and sceptre of flame, 
“ and from thy gown, 
A train of light come waving down.” 


Let the moon rise over the shoulder 
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of the hill, and then silence, while 
Night sings her rarest song. Here it 
is — 
“ Break, Phant'sy, from thy cave of cloud, 

And spread thy purple wings ; 
Now, all thy figures are allow'd, 

And various shapes of things ; 
Create of airy forms a stream ; 
It must have blood, and nought of phlegm; 
And though it be a waking Toren, 

Yet let it like an odour rise 

To all the senses here, 
And fall like sleep upon their eyes, 
Or music in their ear.” 


When Phant’sy, unable to resist this 
exquisite strain (she must have been 
a Goth, if she did), breaks forth from 
her cloud, and speaks, the poet mani- 
festly attributes to her the capricious, 
the incongruous, the gay colours and 
sweet flowers, rather than the awful 
beauty and sublimity of nature. 


“If a dream should come in now to make you 
afeard, 


With a windmill on his head, and bells at 
his beard— 


The haunches of a churn, with the feet of a 


pot, 
And the tail of a Kentish man to it: why 
not ? 


Why, this, you will say, was phantastical, 


now, 

As the Cock and the Bull, the Whale and 
the Cow. 

But, vanish! away!—I have change to pre- 
sent you ; 

And such, as I hope, will more truly content 


you. 

Behold the gold-haired form descending here, 

That keeps the gate of heaven and turns the 
year. 


The gaudy peacock boasts not, in his train, 

So many lights and shadows, nor the rain— 

Resolving Iris behold ! 

How the blue bindweed doth itself infold 

With honey-suckle; and both these en- 
twine 

Themselves with bryony and jessamine.” 


On the whole, then, imagination and 
fancy led a vagabond, precarious, and 
fluctuating existence in language. 
Sometimes they were used indiscri- 
minately, like Paw by the man who 
could not spell rheumatism. Some- 
times imagination was relegated into 
the thorny realms of Queen Quintes- 
sence, of Entelecheia, while fancy 
was made the Gloriana of the poetic 
fairy-land from which she was driven. 
Very often imagination was hyposta- 
tized into the airy, feminine element 
of the human mind, and was pitched 
by grave philosophers at pleasant es- 
sayists, by college dons at mooning 
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undergraduates, and by stupid men 
generally at the livelier kind of peo- 
ple whom they could not understand. 

It remained for Wordsworth to 

ive precision to the terms. With 

im, imagination, acting upon indi- 
vidual images, is the faculty which 
confers additional properties upon 
an object: when it acts upon objects 
in conjunction, it draws all things 
toone. Fancy is definite ; she has a 
quaint, tiny, delicate, yet definite 
measure—“no bigger than an agate 
stone.” Imagination deals with the 
vast and indefinite—“ his stature 
reached the sky.” Fancy is sur- 
prising, playful, ludicrous, pathetic, 
as the case may be; Imagination is 
great and sublime. When Swift, 
after his fashion, flings off for a 
Scotch proverb, “A Taaeey louse 
bites sore,” we recognise a wonder- 
ful power of fancy : in the wand of 
Satan we have a creation of imagi- 
nation. Fancy is rapid and profuse : 
she trusts that the number and feli- 
city of the images which she scatters 
may atone for their want of indivi- 
dual value; she prides herself some- 
times upon a curious and loving 
subtlety, copying the minutest tracery. 
Imagination is awful and earnest. 
Milton and the Hebrew ts have 
imagination : Tommy Moore has 
fancy. Imagination rears the co- 
lumns that support the temple, which 
is a type of the unseen : fancy wreathes 
them with lily-work. It is the work 
of induction to discover the laws 
which come to us in the masquerade 
of icular facts. And it is the 
work of imagination to make finite 
objects wmages of the infinite and 
invisible. 

This digression will be excused by 
those who recollect that terminologies 
are the smoke which hangs over the 
busy city of human thought, and that 
we must pierce the cloud before we 
can take in the lie of the streets. 

It will thus be seen that we place 
Mr. Arnold’s works in a higher class 
of poetry than those of Mr. Mac- 
Carthy : whether he occupies a higher 
relative position is another question. 
But the author of “Sohrab and Rus- 
tum,” and “Balder Dead,” has some- 
thing more than attempted the epic 
austeresimplicity, unity of impression, 
and sustained grandeur. In Merope 
he has striven, with much more ques- 
tionable success, to carve cold and 
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beautiful forms out of the white 
marble in the se of Greek 
poetry. Mr. MacCarthy, with the ex- 
ception of “The Bell-founder” and the 
“Voyage of St. Brendan,” is rather a 
singer of songs of bubbling and grace- 
ful rhyme : a poet of May, with its 
flowers and birds. A comparison of 
passages in different poets, embodying 
the same topic, often helps to con- 
trast their genius in a very vivid 
way. When we turn to the “fowls of 
the air,” if Mr. Arnold mentions the 
eagle, it is not, like Tennyson, merely 
to give us a picture :— 
* As when some hunter in the spring hath 
found 
A breeding eagle sitting on her nest 
Upon the craggy isle as hill lake, 
And pierced her with an arrow as she rose. 
- Anon her mate comes winging back 
From hunting, and a great way off descries 
His huddling young left sole: at that, he 
checks 
His pinion, and with short uneasy sweep 
Circles above his eyry, with loud screams 
Chiding his mate back to her nest; but she 
Lies dying, with the arrow in her side, 
In some far stony gorge out of his ken, 
A heap of fluttering feathers : never more 
Shall the lake glass her flying over it ; 
Never the black and dripping precipices 
Echo her stormy scream as she sails by : 
As that poor bird flies to his home, nor 
knows Kis loss— 
So Rustum knew not his oion loss.” 
—Poéms (First Series), p. 33. 
When Mr. MacCarthy gets upon 
birds he is really too bad; he is like 

a poulterer, and does not let us off for 

a single feather. Read this, in the 

Paradise of Birds in the “ Voyage of 

St. Brendan”—it is only oneof twelve 

mortal stanzas :— 

‘*Oft in the sunny mornings, have I seen 
Bright-yellow birds, of a rich lemon hue, 
Meeting in crowds upon the branches green, 
And sweetly singing all the morning 

through ; 
And —- with their heads grayish and 


dark, 
Pressing their cinnamon cheeks to the old 
trees, 
on auiing on the hard, rough, shrivelled 
rk— 
Like conscience on a bosom ill at ease. 


And other larger birds with orange cheeks, 
A many-coloured painted chattering crowd 
Prattling for ever with their curvéd beaks, 
And through the silent woods screaming 
aloud.” 
This is as if we should write— 
“M nd-aunt had an aviary in Dalkey, 
1 back yard behind 7 mansion a. 
There the white cockatoo went talkey, 
talkey, 
To the bright green and orange parroquet; 
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And pert cock robins, with breasts red as 

bricks, 
And other warblers yellow as a custard, 
Came and sang songs, upon a pile of sticks 
To birds all streaked with feathery lines 
of mustard.” 


Examine one of Mr. Arnold’s flow- 
ers; it is not an object standing out 
distinct and independent ; it is but 
flung before the advance of his song : 


** And he saw that youth, 
Of age and looks to be his own dear son, 
Piteous and lovely, lying on the sand, 
Like some rich hyacinth, which by the 

scythe 
Of an unskilful gardener has been cut, 
Mowing the garden grass-plots near its bed, 
And lies, a fragrant tower of purple bloom, 
On the mown dying grass ;—so Sohrab lay, 
Lovely in death, upon the common sand.” 
—P. 37. 


Mr. MacCarthy too often gives us 
botany in rhyme, and turns his muse 
into a flower-painter. 

In no passage has a river been 
turned into finer account than in that 
which we extract; its cold and pure 
serenity is more beautiful for the 
strife and passion which have pre- 
ceded :— 


“* But the majestic river floated on 
Out of the mist and hum of that low land, 
Into the frosty starlight, and there moved 
Rejoicing, through the hush’d Chorasmian 
waste, 
Under the solitary moon ; he flow'd 
Right for the Polar Star, past Orgunje, 
Brimming, and bright, and large— 
° . : ° till at last 
The long’d-for dash of waves is heard, and 
wide 
His luminous home of waters opens, bright 
And tranquil, from whose floor the new 
bath'd stars 
Emerge, and shine upon the Aral ~~ 
—P, 49. 


Mr. MacCarthy’s rivers are pretty 
girls, with bright eyes and white 
shoulders, Naiads dancing, Undines 
flashing, and we know not what be- 
side :-— 

“ Like a troop of girls 

In their cue curls, 

See, the concourse whirls 

Onward wild with glee ; 

List their tuneful tattle, 

Hear their pretty prattle, 

How the il love to battle, 

With the awaiting sea.” 
—Under-Glimpses, p. 51. 


Or compare a snow scene as painted 
by the two poets :— 

“ And as in winter, when the frost breaks up, 
At winter's end, before the spring begins, 
And a warm west wind blows, and thaw 

sets iIn— 
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After an hour a dripping sound is heard 

In all the forests, and the soft strewn snow 

Under the trees is dibbled thick with holes, 

= from the boughs the snowloads shuffle 

own; 

And in fields sloping to the south dark plots 

Of grass peep out amid surrounding snow, 

And widen, and the peasant’s heart is glad: 

So through the weil was heard a dripping 
noise 


Of all things weeping to bring Balder back.” 
—Arnold's Poems (Second Series), p. 58, 


“ Now a daring climber, she 
Mounts the tallest forest tree, 
Out along the giddy branches doth she go; 
And her tassels, silver-white, 
Down swinging through the night, 
Make the pillow of the Spirit of the Snow. 


Now sheclimbs the mighty mast, 

When the sailor boy at last 

Dreams of home in his hammock down 
below ; 

There she watches in his stead 

Till the morning sun shines red, 

Then evanishes the Spirit of the Snow. 


Or crowning with white fire 
The minster’s topmost spire 


With a glory such as sainted foreheads 


show ; 
She teaches peals are given 
Thus to lift the heart to heaven, 
There to melt like the Spirit of the Snow. 


Oft with pallid figure bowed, 

Like the Banshee in her shroud, 

Doth the moon her spectral shadow o’er 
some silent gravestone throw; 

Then moans the fitful wail, 

And the wanderer grows pale, 

Till at morning fades the phantom of the 
Spirit of the Snow. 


“ In her spotless linen hood, 

Like the other sisterhood, 

She leaves the open cloister when the psalm 
sounds sweet and low ; 

When some sister’s bier doth pass 

From the minster and the mass, 

Soon to sink into the earth, like the Spirit 
of the Snow.” 


—Under-Glimpses, p. 66, 


These two passages are suiiindy 
characteristic of their writers. z 
Arnold’s strokes are few, but strong 
and decided, and each tells, until the 
landscape stands out upon the canvas. 
The lines are not less remarkable for 
what they contain, than for their 
austere self-control and rejection of 
every superfluous touch. Then, their 
chief beauty, after all, is that they do 
not force us to dwell upon their sepa- 
rate excellence, but melt into the 
whole contexture of the m, and 


-assist its development, without chal- 
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lenging admiration, while we want to 
know how the weeping fares, that is 
to bring Balder back, the joy of gods 
and men. Mr. MacCarthy’s strokes 
are rapid and impetuous, for the pencil 
is in the handsof aman of genius; some 
are comparatively false, as any one 
will see who reads the whole poem ; 
others, are perfectly exquisite. But 
his description is an end in itself; 
it is painted for the painting’s sake : 
and the master riots in the strength 
and luxuriance of his beauty. 

From these general remarks we 
pass on to a somewhat more detailed 
criticism of these two writers. They 
are poets of a reputation too well 
established to need the patronizing 
dandling, which, however flattering 
it may sound, is really akin to con- 
tempt. Indiscriminate panegyric is 
of much less service to a writer than 
the fiercest abuse. To the savage, 
slogging, ungentlemanly style of 
criticism which assailed Byron, Keats, 
and Tennyson, has succeeded another 
of not much more gentlemanlike 
praise. When the first paper of the 
day would write up the monotonous 
rhymed monologue of Bothwell to 
a place not only above Smith, but 
above Wordsworth, who “certainly 
will not live ;” when the first review 
in the English language would pro- 
mote a prettyish domestic love-song, in 
a hop-and-go-one measure, through two 
mortal volumes, to almost archangelic 
honours, critics are doubly bound to 
tell the whole truth. 

And first, of the Oxford Professor. 

Truth compels us to say that the 
three volumes before us represent two 
points of declension. Mr. Arnold’s 
first volume contains much that is 
exceedingly beautiful, a little that is 

r, somewhat that is execrably bad. 
ut, on the whole, a volume of such 
promise has scarcely appeared in the 
present generation. His second 
volume contains some fine thin 
and a good deal of rubbish. His 
third volume is a piece of clever, sys- 
tematic madness. 

How are we to account for this de- 
clension? Mr. Arnold is not one of 
the artists who mars his fame by 
carelessness. He has not written 
himself out. He is hardly in the 
maturity of his genius. The eye of 
his intellect is youthful; it is not 
dim, nor his natural force abated. 
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The answer to our question is, that 
he is a “viewy” man, a slave of 
crotchets and theories. The choice 
of his subjects is based upon a syllo- 
gism. Its structure is laid out upon 
rules of high art. He evokes images 
from earth, and heaven, and the 
abyss, and sends them about their 
business when they have not Aristo- 
telian fig-leaves to cover their naked- 


ness. 

Those who have read Mr. Arnold’s 
preface as well as his poems will, 
doubtless, have observed that he is 
most successful when he is most in- 
consistent with his own professions. 
To make his verse at all at one with 
his prose, he should cut out almost 
every single poem which has excited 
general interest and admiration. His 
theory is exclusively ancient, his 
beauty is almost exclusively modern. 
His heart is with the poetry of re- 
flection and tenderness, his intellect 
is imbedded in Schlegel and Aristotle. 
“Marguerite,” “Church of Brou,” 
“Tristram and Iseult,” are too well 
known to all who are likely to read 
this article to need transcription. 
But we may be permitted to quote 
two passages from the second, and 
less known series of poems to illus- 
trate our remarks. 

The first shall be from the “Youth 
of Nature,” a poem suggested by the 
death of Wordsworth. Many readers 
may thank us for a specimen of a 
new species of unrhymed verse, of 
admirable music, and worthy to ob- 
tain a place among .the standard 
measures of English poetry. 


‘* For oh, is it you, is it you, 
Moonlight, and shadow, and lake, 
And mountains that fill us with joy, 
Or the Poet who sings you so well? 
Is it you, O Beauty, O Grace, 
O Charm, O Romance, that we feel, 
Or the voice which reveals what you are? 


‘They are here’—I heard, as men heard, 
In Mysian Ide, the voice 

Of the Mighty Mother, of Crete, 

The Murmur of Nature reply— 

* Loveliness, Magic, and Grace, 

They are here—they are set in the world— 


They abide—and the t of Souls 
Has not been thrill’d by them all, 

Nor the dullest been dead to them quite. 
But they are exhaustless and live, 

For they are the life of the world. 

Will ye not learn it, and know 

When ye mourn that a poet is dead, 
That the singer was less than his themes, 
Life, and Emotion, and I?’ 
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More than the singer are these. 
Weak is the tremor of pain 
That thrills in his mournfullest chord 
To that which ran through his soul. 
Cold the elation of joy 
In his gladdest, airiest song, 
To that which once, in his youth, 
Fill’d him, and made him divine. 
Hardly his voice at its best 
Gives us a sense of the awe, 
The vastness, the grandeur, the gloom 
Of the unlit gulf of himself.” 

Poems (Second Series), p. 194. 


ON THE RHINE, 


“Vain is the effort to forget 
Some day I shall be cold, I know, 
As is the eternal moonlit snow 
Of the high Alps, to which I go: 

But, ah! not yet, not yet; 

Awhile, let me with thought have done; 
And as this brimm'd unwrinkled Rhine 
And that fur purple mountain line 
Lie sweetly in the look divine 

Of the slow-sinking sun ; 

So let me lie, and calm as they 
Let beam upon my inward view 
Those eyes of deep, soft, lucent hue— 
Eyes too expressive to be blue, 

Too lovely to be grey.”"—p. 134. 


Lovely, to be sure. But how 
modern in their tone, how subjective 
(to use a cant word), how non-classi- 
cal, how inconsistent with the writer’s 


. Arnold’s versification is as 
crotchetty as the structure of his sub- 
ject. We do not allude to manifest 
vulgarities, utterly inexcusable in a 
writer of refinement, such as— 
“Pressing his white garment to his eyes, 

Not to see Apollo's scorn. 

Ah! poor Fawn, poor Fawn, ah poor 

eos . 

“ Still gazing on the ever full 

Eternal mundane spectacle.” (cul !) 

Nor to such rusty jingle as “Re- 
volutions,” with lines like these in 
one stanza :— 

“ Since he has not yet found the word God 
would— 


Haunts him that he has not made what he 
should.” 


We allude to more systematic aber- 
rations. By no conceivable reading, or 
counting, can a majority of Mr. 
Arnold’s unrhymed lyrics be made 
into verse, by any eye, ear, or finger. 
This, for instance, is music compared 
with many other choruses in Me- 
Tope :— 

“Thou confessest the prize 
In the rushing, thundering, mad, 
Cloud-enveloped, obscure, 
Unapplauded, unsung 
Race of calamity—mine ?”— 
Merope, p. 74. 
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This has a kind of private madhouse 
measurement of howl—a quick rap- 
ping jingle, like a small boy’s stick 
drawn along the area railing. But it 
requires some hardihood in Mr. Ar- 
nold to quote Mr. Spurgeon’s favour- 
ite lines :— 


* Fires that glow, 
Shrieks of woe, 
Sullen moans, 
Hollow groans, 
And cries of tortured ghosts :” 


and append the expressive comment, 
“horrible.” A good-natured critic, 
in thenot very good-natured “ Guar- 
dian,” speaks of “strophe and anti- 
strophe counting their syllables, and 
performing their caealal dance with- 
out the least loosening of their 
rhythmic fetters.” The epithet 
“ graceful” is about as appropriate 
as Miss Arabella Sawyer’s attribute 
of “swanlike” to the gyrations in 
skating which left Mr. Winkle de- 
posited upon his proper centre of 
gravity on the ice. Waiving these 
luckless metres, we pass on to Mr. 
Arnold’s blank verse. For blank 
verse we have a special respect. 
These, too, are days when an old 
prophecy, contained in the preface to 
the second part of Waller’s Poems, is 
being fulfilled : “ Rhyme continuesstill 
—and will do so, till some excellent 
spirit arises that has leisure enough 
and resolution to break the chain, 
and free us from the troublesome 
bondage of rhyming. But this is a 
thought for times at some distance.” 
Now, on the construction of blank 
verse, Mr. Arnold has again a theory 
which we think curiously perverse. 
“ Milton’s drama,” he says, “ has the 
true oratorical flow of ancient tra- 
edy, a mainly, I think, by 
his making it, as the Greeks made it, 
the rule, not the exception, to put 
the pause at the end of the line, not 
in the middle. Shakespeare has some 
noble passages, particularly in his 
Richard the Third, constructed with 
this, the true oratorical rhythm : in- 
deed, that wonderful poet, who has 
so much besides rhetoric, is also the 
greatest poetical rhetorician since 
Euripides. Still, it is to the Eliza- 
bethan poets that we owe the bad 
habit, in dramatic poetry, of perpetu- 
ally dividing the line in the middle. 
The constant occurrence of such lines 
produces, not a sense of variety, but 
22 
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a sense of perpetual interruption.” 
—Preface to Merope, p. xlv. 

Now, we are glad to see that Mr. 
Arnold has drop the disparaging 
tone about Shakespeare which dis- 
figures the preface to his first vo- 
lume. But we are sorry to find that 
one who has the capacity for blank 
verse in so eminent a degree should 
have adopted a system which must 
shear his blank verse of a chief 
beauty. Take the really magnificent 
description of the burning of Balder’s 
corpse by the gods in the ship :— 


“ And they set jars of wine, and oil to lean 

Against the bodies, and stuck torches near : 

And ne his arms and gold, and all his 
stufl, 

And slew the dogs which at his table fed : 

They fixt the mast, and hoisted up the sails; 

Then they put fire tothe wood, . 

And the ship floated on the waves, and rock’d: 

But in the Pitts a strong east wind arose, 

And, wreath'd in smoke, the ship stood out 
to sea. 

Soon, with a roaring, rose the mighty fire, 

And the pile crackled : and between the logs 

Sharp quivering tongues of flame shot out, 
and leapt 

Curling and darting, higher, until they licked 

The summit of the pile, the dead, the mast, 

— ate the shrivelling sails; but still the 
shi 

Recon on, ablaze, above her hull, with fire. 

Then the wind fell with night, and there was 


calm : 
But, cone the dark, they watch'd the 


burning ship, 
Still carried o'er the distant waters on, 
Farther and farther, like an Kye of Fire. 
And as in the dark night a travelling man 
Who bivouacs in a forest ‘mid the hills, 
Sees, suddenly, a spire of flame shoot up 
Out of the black waste forest far below, 
Which woodcutters have lighted near their 
lodge 
Against the wolves, and all night long it 
ares— 
So flared, in the far darkness, Balder’s pyre. 
But fainter, as the stars rose high, it burn'd; 
The bodies were consumed, ash chok'd the 
ile : 
Aud, as in a decaying winter fire, 
A charr’d log, falling, makes a shower of 
sparks— 
So, with a shower of sparks, the pile fell in, 
Reddening the sea around : and all was dark. 
But the Gods went by starlight up the shore 
To A » and sate down in Odins’ hall 
At table, and the funeral feast began. 
All night they ate the boar Serimner’s flesh, 
And from their horns, with silver-rimm’d, 
drank mead, 
Silent, and waited for the sacred morn.” 


Poems (Second Series), p. 50. 


Awfully beautiful : a passage such as 
Tennyson himself has, perhaps, never 
equalled. But Mr. Arnold’s unlucky 
theorizing on blank verse leads us to 
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ask, whether the constant recurrence 
of monosyllabie-worded lines, and 
the want of pause and variety, do not 
seriously mar the effect. Blank 
verse, where the meaning terminates, 
and the emphasis falls upon the last 
syllable through a long series of lines, 
leaves a feeling as if it were emascu- 
lated rhyme, a marred and tuneless 
attempt at measure, like Quasi- 
modo’s in the “ Hunchback of Notre 
Dame :” the poet should pretty often 
lift us lightly over the fence of the 
last syllable, and put us sweetly on 
into the next line. It is this which 
discriminates the blank verse of our 
few great masters, Milton, Shakes- 
peare, Cowper, and Wordsworth, 
from that of Tennyson, Thomson, 
and others. Between the two ma- 
nagements of the measure there is a 
difference analogous to that between 
a straight Dytch canal and a stream 
meandering in wavy bands of silver: 
or between the walk of a clumping 
hobnailed dairymaid and that of a 
graceful lady, who seems to sway, 
while she obeys, the modulations of 
the measure to which she moves. 
Shakespeare, in many of his happiest 
and most elevated passages, has a 
beautiful knack of carrying on the 
thought from line to line, so that not 
only does each line satisfy the most 
rigorous exactions of the ear, but we 
have a number of intervolved rings of 
harmony. Each joint of the passage, 
when it is cut, quivers with melody. 
The alliteration is carried on from 
one line to the next, and wonderfully 
assists the effect. Here are a few 
specimens out of many which we have 
marked : 


“ You fools ! I and my fellows 
Are ministers of fate.” 
“ May as well 
Wound the loud «winds, or with bemock’d at 
stabs, 
Kill the stil/-closing waters.” 
* Ariadne passioning 
For Theseus’ perjury.” 
“The moon, like to a silver bow, 
New Lent in heaven.” 


In Merope, Mr. Matthew Arnold 
has ridden a hobby to death. He has 
written a preface in which he asserts 
Greek Tragedy to be the most perfect 
satisfaction of the most urgent de- 
mands of the human spirit. It gives 
variety and concentration, and we 
know not what. In England, Milton 
and Samson Agonistes are a bright 
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t. But, alas! the story of Samson, 
though respectable enough in its 
way, has none of the perfect Greek 
mystery, complication, foreboding, and 
gloom. Moreover, in the Hebrew tale 
we cannot have Greek manners, or 
chorus-dancing, or out-of-door doings. 
And, finally, Milton has been guilty 
of a low Euripidean apostasy. He 
has taken to a relaxed form of the 
laterGreek Tragedy. He has adopted 
(nefas dictu!—we Sool like to men- 
tion it) in the chorus songs the mea- 
sure called monstrophe or apolely- 
menon, without regard had to strophe, 
antistrophe, or epode ; and thus has 
he forfeited the peculiar balance of 
massagainst mass, the distinctness and 
etry, which constitute the vital 

force of the Greek Tragic forms. 

Now, if Mr. Arnold must come to 
eloser quarters with the Greek poeti- 
eal forms, why should he not carry 
out his purpose, as he originally in- 
tended by a translation of some play 
of Sophocles or Aischylus? When 
the dog-days are come—when not an 
ice is called for at Juppers, and no 
eee are poured upon under-graduate 
locksat Spider’s ; whenreading parties 
are in the Highlands or the Alps, in 
Connemara or Kamtschatka; when 
poetical mastersare meditating sacred 

ms, and poetical freshmen New- 
igates; let the successor of Lowth 
and Milman, and Keble, breathe the 
classic air which has been so long 
saturated with an infusion of Greek. 
Let him take the Agamemnon, or the 
Antigone. Let him have the theatre 
prepared. Let him make him an 
orthodox orchestra, in the centre an 
altar of Bacchus ; and let fifteen “fast 
men” dance round it. We will be 
bound to say that a lyrie burst, ex- 
pressive of the feelings of these gen- 
tlemen, will express those of the world 
in reference to such a tragedy as the 
present, with force and exactness, if 
not with elegance. 

Not content with pointing out the 
laws of Greek poetry in general, and 
of Greek tragedy in particular, as a 
useful counteraction to certain morbid 
tendencies of the day, Mr. Arnold 
makes them exclusive. Thus an able 
and thoughtful man, writing upon the 
theory of poetry, has little else to give 
us than an abbreviated analysis of 
Aristotle’s Poetics, of Schlegel, and 
some papers in Donaldson. 

Why should he insist upon thrusting 
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the silver cup of Grecian form into 
the sack’s mouth of English litera- 
ture? He forgets all the circum- 
stances which made Greek tragedy 
to Greeks what it can never be to us. 
Our associations with the theatre are 
of a peculiar, and, unhappily, of rather 
a degrading nature. We think of 
pits and boxes ; of the gaudy wretches 
in the saloon; of heats, gas-light, and 
noise ; of rumbling carriages, oysters, 
and kidneys. ven Shakespeare, 
acted by Macready or the younger 
Kean, has been tolerated chiefly for 
the spectacle. When Mr. Arnold can 
confine dramatic performances to a 
few days in the year; when he can 
give his spectators a gigantic theatre, 
and spread over its top the blue sky 
of Greece, and stud its grassy floor with 
golden-rayed crocuses, and shadow 
the sward with many a “platane fair, 
where flows the glittering water,’ he 
may give an Englishman some of the 
external conditions necessary to ap- 
preciate his tragedies. But this goes 
a little way, indeed, to fulfil all the 
conditions of the problem. His the- 
atre must be alsoa national temple— 
his costumes must not be imitations, 
but the venerable vestments of a so- 
lemn ritual. His actors must be men 
like the grave preachers and bishops 
who hold the multitudes in thrall in 
Westminster Abbey; his themes must 
be those which have melted into the 
universal heart of a nation. His 
tragedy must have been submitted to 
a board, with whom it is as much a 
national question as the abolition of 
church rates. His spectators must be 
some thirty thousand worshippers. 
The antiquarian who set before his 
guest dormouse pie, with poppy sy- 
rup, sea-urchins, and the udder of a 
newly-farrowed sow, is a type of Mr. 
Arnold. The dishes are classical, 
learned; correct: we ought tolike them, 
no doubt; but our modern stomachs 
will turn. And as for the writer, Mr. 
Arnold has himself shown why he 
cannot do his best:—“ A translation is 
a work not only inferior to the origi- 
nal by the whole difference of talent 
between the first composer and his 
translator; it is even inferior to the 
best which the translator would do 
under more inspiring circumstances. 
No man can do his best with a sub- 
ject which does not penetrate him; no 
man can be penetrated by a subject 
which he does not conceive indepen- 
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dently.” (Merope, Preface, page 10.) 
True; but can Mr. Arnold be “ pene- 
trated” by a subject, the story of which 
has been so often handled? Must he 
not practically feel the embarrassment 
of a translator ? 

Mr. Arnold seems to think it neces- 
sary to forbear from the poetry of re- 
flection, and from that species of de- 
scription which finds subtle points of 
analogy between the colour of the 
mind and that of nature. The account 
of the fatal hunt by Aupytus (pp. 43- 
55) is a grand and stirring piece of 
writing, as objective as Homer's list of 
the ships, or description of the shield. 
This, of course, is quite right. There 
are some pretty bits in the choruses 
here and there. 

“ But the sweet-smelling myrtle, 

And the pink flower'd oleander, 
And the green agnus castus, 

To the west-winds murmurs, 
Rustled round his cradle,” 


and a few more. But, in Merope, 
Mr. Arnold is as objective as his 
Grecian models : this may be correct 
enough ; but could he not have given 
us one song, like that lyric burst of 
nightingales, and wine-dark ivy, and 
green glades, and unsleeping foun- 
tains, and crocuses with golden rays, 
in the Cidipus Coloneus of Sopho- 
cles? To the general character there 
is not an exception, perhaps, in Bal- 
der Dead, and not more than two or 
three in the whole second series ; yet 
these two or three most emphatically 
roclaim their author to be a poet. 
lder Dead has, indeed, great power, 
much taste, perfect keeping: it is a 
Scandinavian picture of gods and 
heroes, where not a cloud in the sky, 
or a wave in the sea does not tend to 
heighten the wild, wintry, unity of 
effect. Mr. Arnold will suffer us to 
except one short passage : 
‘* As a spray of honeysuckle flowers 
Brushes across a tired traveller's face, 


Who shuffles through the deep dew-moisten'd 
dust, 


On a May evening, in the darken’d lanes, 
And starts him, that he thinks a ghost went 


by— 
So Hoder brushed by Helda’s side.” 


This is thoroughly English and sum- 
merlike, and so out of place. But, 
as a whole, one admires rather than 
loves the poem. 
This defect seems to arise from 
for, caoage beage results of Christianity. 
irst, then, Christianity has opened 
the sanctuary of the world within— 
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the domain of human feeling and 
human thought. The religion of the 
God Man has recognised the world 
of the individual soul, human psy- 
chology. The standard topics of 
poetry—scenes and battles, pageants 
and feasts—are almost outpainted. 
Viewed merely as pictures, the world 
has plenty of them. But the effects 
which these things produce on the 
mind contemplating them; the ana- 
logies which they suggest to those 
who are susceptible of poetic emo- 
tion, are literally inexhaustible as the 
colours of the sea, or the shadows of 
the hill. There are deep purple 
shadows on the mountain-tops of 
thought which rise, range after 
range, before the eyes of successive 
ages; into these the soul of the poet 
may dive, and feed itself with beauty 
for ever. If the poet will only draw 
outlines we soon get tired, for the 
outlines have been drawn a thousand 
times already. But the lights and 
shadows, the colours and the pencil- 
lings, are fresh and eternal as the 
successions of morning and evening, 
for they flow from inexhaustible 
fountains of beauty in the moral and 
intellectual nature of man. The nup- 
tials of the universe and the human 
mind, prophesied by Bacon and sung 
by Wordsworth, are, as it were, new 
every morning. In the recoil from 
the spasmodic, and what we may 
venture to call the botanico-psycho- 
logical school of poets, Professor 
Arnold and another Professor, Mr. 
Aytoun, have fallen into the other 
extreme. Here is the war scene, for 
instance, of the latter gentleman, 
which the 7Zimes’ critic held up to 
the admiration of the world as free 
from the psychologicism and insane 
love of nature which characterise the 
spasmodic school, and quite above 
Wordsworth and Tennyson : 
* By heaven! it was a glorious sight 

When the sun started from the sea, 
And in the vivid morning light 

The long blue waves were rolling free! 
But little time I had to gaze 
Upon the ocean’s kindling face. 
I stood upon the topmost tower : 
From wood and shaw, and brake, and bower, 
I heard the trumpet's blithesome sound— 

I heard the talk of drum ; 
And bearing for the castle mound, 

I saw the squadron come. 
Each Baron, sheathed from head to heel 
In glorious panoply of steel, 
Rode stalwartly Sefore his band, 
The bravest yeomen of the land—" 
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and soforth. Now, these lines are 
elever, smooth, and graceful; but 
why on earth should they have been 
written at all? They contain neither 
nova nor nove dicta. They are hum- 
drum enough for the battle of the 
cabbage garden. They touch no 
chord of the heart or soul. These 
violently anti-spasmodic poets must 
become mere imitators, whether the 
cast of imitation be Scottish, as in 
Aytoun, or Homeric and Sophoclean, 
as in Arnold. 

But Mr. Arnold seems bent on 
eschewing, in the second place, that 
sweet yearning contemplation of na- 
ture, which is so essentially modern, 
and as we would add, so essentially 
Christian. Humboldt, in one of the 
finest passages of the Cosmos, has 
traced this peculiarity of the modern 
mind to the Christian fathers. With 
all respect to those great and good 
men, we would trace it higher. It is 
our firm belief that the germ of every- 
thing beautiful in modern culture and 
modern thought may be traced to 
the character of our Lord. The mould 
in which the most complete, merely, 
human character is cast, must be 
narrow and limited; all that issues 
from the mould is tinged, as it were, 
with its individuality. But there is 
a comprehensive breadth and univer- 
sality in the character of Christ. It 
is true that the same character may 

resent different shades as it is 

awn by one delineator or another. 
The Socrates of Plato is a nobler pic- 
ture than the Socrates of Xenophon. 
But the subtle and evanescent shade 
which distinguish one mind from 
another are comparatively soon ex- 
hausted. In our Lord there is, as it 
were, a concentration of all possible 
forms of mental and moral beauty, 
which arose from His being not a 
man, but the man. Now this gentle, 
yearning love of nature is first to be 
found in Him. His frequenting the 
garden; his love of the mountain, 
and the lake; his illustrations from 
the rising sun, from the “leaping” 
water, from birds and corn, are cases 
in point. The minute student of the 
Scripture will find other illustrations. 
Is there mere fancy in the beautiful 
thought of Bengel, that the blind 
man was led out into the country in 
order that his eyes might open first 
on God’s lovely creation of trees and 
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fields, rather than on man’s broken 
handiwork, the town? There is a 
minute and picturesque accuracy in 
the answer to the Pharisees and 
Sadducees, “the sky is ved and lower- 
ing” —“ the face of the sky.” In that 
passage where the Saviour points to 
the lilies of the field, each word is a 
picture. What loving regard is there 
even in the “one.” Ifthe robed mon- 
arch were not so glorious as one, how 
much less so than a whole wreath. 
There seems to be some reason for 
thinking with an eminent commenta- 
tor, that the starry sky was above 
him, and that he looked up to it when 
he said, “In my Father’s house are 
many mansions.” 

On the whole, then, we should say, 
that the two great peculiarities of mo- 
dern poetry are, directly or indirectly, 
a reflex of Christianity. The minute, 
tender, watchful regard of nature, in 
especial, came direct from the great 
head of renewed humanity; it was 
first exhibited by Him who spake of 
the majestic heavens and the little 
flower, with the intimate acquaint- 
ance and the loving admiration of 
one who knew them, because He had 
made them. And to ignore these 
peculiarities is to go back to hea- 
thenism. 

We are happy, however, to say, 
that while Mr. Arnold’s first series 
almost omits Christianity, while 
Sophocles, Epictetus, and Emerson. 
seem to be his “props,” the second 
series contains one of the sweetest 
and holiest hymns we know. We 
can quote but a few lines. 


** Thou, who dost dwell alone, 
Thou, who dost know thine own, 
Thou, to whom all are known, 
From the cradle to the grave— 

Save, oh! save, 


From the world’s temptation, 
From tribulation ; 
From that fierce anguish, 
Wherein we languish ; 

Save, oh! save, 


When the soul, growing clearer, 

Sees God no nearer ; 

When the soul, mounting higher, 

To God comes no nigher : 

Changing the pure emotion 

Of her high devotion, 

To a skin-deep sense 

Of her own eloquence : 

Strong to deceive, strong to enslave. 
Save, oh ! save. 
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O where thy voice doth come, 
Let all doubts be dumb : 
: Light bring no blindness, 

Love no unkindness, 

Knowledge no ruin, 

Fear no undoing. 

From the cradle to the grave, 

Save, oh! save.” 
—p. 163. 

The defect of the two elements to 
which we have alluded is coldness : 
the redundance of the first, conceit ; 
of the second, garish embroidery. 
Truth compels us to say, that Mr. 
MacCarthy’s rich fancy sometimes 
degenerates into the last. The first 
of his Under-glimpses, “The Arraying 
of May,” has something too much of 
the jeweller, upholsterer, and abigail. 
Fancy is a very delicate thing: a 
touch too much disenchants a fairy 
to a lady’s maid. Hence, Mr. Mac- 
Carthy’s musical ear, and unrivalled 

wer of rhythm, sometimes betray 

im into a style in which he plays 
with words, like a child with a ee : 
he takes us with surprising turns, 
with tricks and quirks of rhyme. 
Hence, such expressions as that about 
the snow— 


“The pearly parachute 

Of the wond'ring air.” 
And as for flowers, he smothers his 
altar under China flower-pots. He 
tells us of May, roses, daisies, violets, 
apple-blossoms, pearly clusters of 
pear-bloom, and soforth, until we 
wish them pitched—not into flower- 
oo. We have no objection to the 
ragrant things in moderation: far 
from it. 


We have always loved 
the flowery couch on which ox-eyed 


Here lay. How soft and sweet 
the blossoms lie in the awful hands 
of the grand old fellow’s giant hexam- 
eters! Virgil’s Amarecus is dear to 
us, though we know not what the 
mischief it is, and hope we never 
shall. And when Shakespeare makes 
Perdita strew them upon a corpse, 
we water them with tears. n 
Jonson gives us all flowers in his 
“Pan’s Anniversary,” and then he is 
done with them— 

‘f The primrose, the spring's own spouse ; 
Bright day's eyes, and the lips of cows; 
The garden star, the queen of May, 

The rose, to crown the holyday— 
Rain roses still : 
Bring corn, flax, tulips, and Adonis’ flower, 
Flower-gentle, and the fair-haired hyacinth. 
Bring gladdest myrtle, 
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With spikenard weaved, and marjorum 
between ; 

And starr'd with yellow-golds and meadows’ 
green— 

The breath thereof Panchaia may envy, 

The colours China, and the light the sky.” 


But when they are stuffed into our 
nose, and rammed into our pockets, and 
make a heavy, sickly smell on our 
writing-table—why we are but men, 
and we get a little savage or so. We 
commend to Tennyson, with his “pim- 
pernels,” and soforth ,and toall our bo- 
tanical and nursery-garden poets, this 
sentence of Dr. Johnson : “ The heat 
of Milton’s mind might be said to 
sublimate his learning, to throw off 
into his work the spirit of science, 
unmingled with its grosser parts.” 
Flowery ladies and gentlemen, apply 
this to your botany. And finally, to 
conclude all that we can find it in our 
heart to say in this tone to Mr. 
MacCarthy, we would point out to 
him the very Irish misprint (surely) 
by which, in the “Search for May,” 
will appears seven times in the 
refrain— 

“We wi/l find the wand'ring maiden thero 

to-day.” 


Assuredly, we have no intention of 
carping at the elegant writer, whose 
version of Calderon is one of the 
noblest translations in our language : 
whose name is honourably connected 
with our own Magazine, and with 
Irish literature. We could quote 
passages of rare fancy and delicate 
rhyme, which would fill many pages. 
How glorious is this bit in the 
“ Meeting of the Flowers !” 

“Nor was the marigold remiss, 
But told how in her crown of gold, 
She sat, like Persia's king of old, 
High o'er the shores of Salamis.” 


And saw, against the morning sky, 
The white-sail'd fleets their wings display, 
And, ere the tranquil close of day, 
Fade, like the Persian’s, from her eye.” 
Underglimpses, p. 33. 


The “Progress of the Rose” is 
very dainty, and is, to our mind, the 
most elegant compliment in verse 
which our Sovereign has ever re- 
ceived. We quote two verses. The 
first, of the rose’s birth :— 


* At first she lived and reigned alone, 
No lily maidens yet had birth : 
No turban'd tulips round her throne 
Bow'd with their foreheads to the earth.” 
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Again, of the progress :— 


“She sends her heralds on before, 
The bee rings out his buyle bold, 
The daisy spreads her marbled floor, 
The buttercup her cloth of gold.” 


The exquisitely pretty verses on 
the snow we have already quoted— 
“The Year-King” is magnificent : we 
feel a peculiar pride in it, for it first 
appeared in this Magazine. These 
verses are not inferior to Words- 
worth’s grand ode to “ Winter.” The 
Old Year— 


“ Thinks upon his youthful pride, 
When in his ermined cloak of snow, 
Upon his war-horse stout and stanch, 
The caturact-crested avalanche, 
He thunder'd on the rocks below, 
With his warriors at his side. 


“From rock to rock, through cloven scalp, 
By rivers rushing to the sea, 
With thunderous sound his army wound 
The heaven-supporting hills around : 
Like that the man of destiny 
Led down the astonished Alp. 


“* The bugles of the blast rang out, 
The banners of the lightning swung, 

The icy spear-points of the pine 

Bristled along the advancing line, 

And as the wind’s reveille rung, 

Heuvens! how the hills dia shout.” 

Underglimpses, p. 74. 

The “ Awaking” and the “ Resur- 
rection” are sweet and holy songs, in 
which nature is transfigured in the 
light of Christian hope ; but we must 
wish that “The First of the Angels” 
may be omitted in the next edition : 
it is almost ludicrous. The ode on 
the death of the Earl of Belfast is 
steeped in the light of an Italian sum- 
mer, and is at once classical and ten- 
der— 

“* Young Marcellus sleeping lies, 
With his slumber-sealed eyes, 
Waiting God's great sun to rise— 
Waiting to re-ope, once more, 

On a sweeter summer shore, 

By the eternal waters’ roar. 


Scatter round about his bed 
Violets, ere their scent has fled— 
Wiuter roses, white and red. 


Scatter snowdrops—scatter here 
All the promise of the year : 


Being born to bloom and die, 
They, perchance, may typify 
Him who here doth sleeping lie : 


Since we love those flowers the best 


That are plucked the earliest— 
As it were for God's own breast.” 


—p. 150. 
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The Bell-founder is a beautiful, 
musical, and well-sustained poem. 
We do not like the Voyage of St. 
Brendan so well. We are not going 
to intrude a word of that ugly thing, 
controversy, into the circle of Mr. 
MacCarthy’s: loving poetry. And, 
therefore, we will only say, that the 
poetical aspect of the Roman Ritual 
is touched with especial grace. He 
must have a fiercer heart than ours 
who is not pleased with these : 

‘* At noon, as he lay in the sultriness, under 
his broad leafy limes, 


Far sweeter than murmuring water came the 
toll of the Angelus chimes.” 


Bell-founder, p. 13. 


*T loved to watch the clouds—now dark and 
dun— 


In long procession, and funereal line, 
Pass with slow pace across the glorious sun, 
Like hooded monks before a dazzling 


shrine, 


And now, with gentler beauty as they roll’d 
Along the azure vault, in oo May, 
Gleaming pure white, and edged with broi- 

der’d gold, 
Like snowy vestments on the Virgin's day.” 
Bell-founder, and other Poems, p. 177. 


——‘ The round moon rests—like the sacred 
Host— 


Upon the azure altar of the skies.” 
—p. 187. 


We cannot conclude this notice 
without adding our tribute of admi- 
ration to the purity of Mr. Mac- 
Carthy’s poetry. is strains will 
not cost a saint a sigh, or a virgin a 
blush. He has the gracefulness of 
Moore without a stain of his licen- 
tiousness. 

We close our long but pleasing task 
with another word of Mr. Arnold. 
Of all the poets of the day, he has, 
perhaps, the largest learning—the 
finest and most educated taste. He 
has disfigured his books, and en- 
crusted the works of his lofty imagi- 
nation with some eccentricities and 
affectations. Now, that he is a Pro- 
fessor, let him rack off his muddy 
theories in Latin lectures, and the pre- 
cious liquor will flow richer and 
clearer from the dregs. If he must 
write essays, let him not twist the 
poem to meet the essay, but make 
the essay meet the poem. No man 
can say, “ Go to, I will write a Greek 
tragedy in English.’ Greek and 
Latin have put off flesh and blood, 
and become immortal : we do not 
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like to be talking in the language 
of ghosts. There are many flowers 
in every language too fine to cross 
the sea; we must let them blow 
upon their own shore, and be at the 
trouble of a voyage to enjoy them. 
When we want a Greek: tragedy, let 
us have the real thing: there are 
plenty of copies of the “ Poete 
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Scenici.” Let Mr. Arnold return to 
the vein of “ Rustum and Balder,” if 
“Tristram” and “the Church of 
Brou” offend his maturer taste— 
keeping Meropes for his desk, or for 
translations into Greek Iambics ; 
and we venture to predict for him a 
name and a place among the poets of 
England. 


THE ERICKSONS—A TALE. 


I. 
I NEVER had a home like other chil- 
dren when I was a child. I was early 
left without father or mother, and 
almost without kith or kin. I was 
left poor, too, without enough, baby 
as I was, even to keep me from being 
a burden on those who were forced 
to take the charge of me. I was in 


the world simply and solely a little, 
desolate, useless child. 

The home, such as it was, that fel] 
to my lot, was in the house of an auiit 
of my father’s, an old lady who took 
me to live with her from a feeling 


rather of duty than of love, and into 
whose formal household my childish 
advent made, I am afraid, no very 
welcome inroad. Yet my aunt was 
kind to me, if she was cold; and I, 
who had never known a more genial 
home, was content with the one that 
had fallen to my share. We led a 
peaceful, quiet life. There was no 
poetry in it, but we did without that ; 
there was little beauty in it, too, but 
we do not feel the want of what we 
have never known. I was housed, 
and fed, and clad ; and if the world 
that during those years hedged me 
in was a very narrow one, I did not 
feel its narrowness, for I had never 
seen what lay beyond its limits. 

This existence endured for me until 
I was eighteen ; then my grandaunt 
died. I recollect that parting vividly 
still, as the first sorrow and the first 
glimpse of the hidden things outside 
our daily life that I had ever had. 

My aunt had left me all she was 
poe of, and after her death, I 
ived alone fora few months. At the 
end of that time I was surprised one 
day by a letter from my godmother, 
Mrs. Erickson, which asked if I would 
come and live with her. Mrs. Erick- 
son had been a cousin of my mother’s. 


Long ago, when I had been a little 
child, she had shown me some kind- 
nesses that I had not forgotten. Her 
proposal was pleasant to me, and I 
accepted it. I set my house in order 
and obtained a tenant for it ; then, 
one autumn day, when the sun shone 
bright on harvest fields, I bade fare- 
well to the village where I had lived, 
and set forth upon my journey to my 
new home. 

That journey’s end brought me to a 
quaint old town, dark with long nar- 
row streets, whose stones time had 
impressed with his seal of solemn co- 
louring, whose gloomy dimness only 
here and there stole into sudden light 
at some unlooked-for opening, where 
the suh shone upon the grass growing 
around the pavement of an untrod 
square, or glinted on a bend of the 
bright silent river, or lingered lovingly 
upon the tall, grey, “half-decaying 
towers of some old time-eaten church. 
I saw it linger so for the first time on 
that autumn evening, and the light, 
new to me at that time, quickly grew 
familiar, for in the opening before one 
such old church my godmother had 
her house, and summer and winter, 
between her windows and the rivulet, 
there stood an eternal screen of black- 
ening stone—a mouldering pile, all 
rich with antique devices upon wall 
and capital and archivault, and deli- 
cate traceried windows, through whose 
narrow lights there came to us all 
that we ever saw of the gold and 
crimson of the western sky. 

It was a change from the village 
and the house that I had left! There 
all had been flat, clear, open as a sea ; 
neither brick nor stone obscured our 
view—neither tree nor tower darkened 
us ; undulating fields and hedge-rows 
there shut out no prospect ; all was 
bright and sunny there, from zenith 
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to horizon. This new confinement, at 
its first sight, was strange and painful 
to me. i recollect on the night I 
came that I stood by one of those 
west windows and drew my travelling 
cloak around me with an involuntary 
shiver. The sun had set, and the sky 
above was grey, and the black decay- 
ing walls, in that cold twilight, looked 
strangely sorrowful—stern, too, and 

itiless—a black cold shadow, whose 

auty I could not see, and whose so- 
lemn age—grim mouldering memorial 
of the vanished centuries—only chilled 
me. 

I had not seen my godmother for 
eleven years. When we last met she 
was an active, bright-looking woman, 
of five-and-thirty. When she greeted 
me at her threshold now, I did not 
recognise her: she had grown faded, 
and pale, and old. 

“T was stronger and younger when 
I saw you last, Ruth,” she said gently, 
when I spoke of the change in her : 
but there was a real and anxious look 
in her face that I thought must be set 
there by other causes than advancing 
years or failing strength. 

“ And my cousin, Noel ?”’ 

He was her only son—a man ten 
years or so older than I was. I had 
seen him once—those eleven years ago 
—and had one day been carried in his 
strong arms through a hazel copse, 
when a long wandering amidst fallen 
autumn leaves had wet my feet—a 
small kindness that I had remembered 
faithfully. 

She answered, ‘You will scarcely 
remember Noel ;” and I presently 
found that she said right. As we sat 
together a little while after, talking by 
the fire, a man entered the room, and 
coming up to me, put out his hand 
with a single cold anes of welcome. 
I looked up into his face as I answered 
his salute, and with that look, some- 
thing that had been a kind of hope in 
me, sank down with a quick short 

ng. No—TI had no recognition for 
this Noel Erickson. That cold repel- 
lent face was all strange to me. It 
was a small thing to speak of—a slight 
disappointment—and yet out of my 
child’s prose life, it was something to 
lose the sunshine of one pleasant me- 


mory. 

We fell calmly, and at once, into a 
quiet, regular life. I had little edu- 
cation and few tastes. I had been 
accustomed to spend hours every day, 
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passively laying stitch to stitch upon 
some long monotonous work. I set a 
square yard of canvas now in aframe, 
and with my pattern and my coloured 
wools, I oadde set to work. The 
thing, when finished, I said, should be 
a cushion for my godmother. At which 
she thanked me, and took up some 
humbler work herself. They werenot 
rich, and she had other sewing to do 
than to make cushions. 

We passed our days alone, for Noel 
Erickson, though he did not often 
leave the house, had his own work, 
and his own room to workin. He was 
an artist, and he laboured in his studio 
early and late. What came of his la- 
bouring I did not often see. Some- 
times his mother took me to his work- 
room, and made me look at some 
completed drawing—during these first 
months they were generally slight 
water-colour sketches—before it left 
the house ; but these were all I saw, 
and, amongst them, few impressed me 
much. I used to tell Mrs. Erickson 
(for it was necessary when I looked at 
them to say something) that I was no 
judge of painting ; and that was true ; 
but it was also true that in my heart 
I did not like my cousin Noel’s pic- 
tures. Even in his slightest drawings 
there was at all times something fe- 
verish and restless. They might have 
power in them—I did not know—but 
they had no repose. I say I did not 
like nor understand them ; neither did 
I like nor understand him. He was 
a shadow in the house—an unsociable, 
care-worn, silent man. His presence 
made gloom in place of sunshine ; his 
aspect chilled me with winter’s cold. 
He was unhappy himself, and he 
brought discomfort as his companion. 
I was afraid of him a little ; I pitied 
him much ; I liked him not at all. 

Yet I did not regret my coming to 
my godmother’s house. If Noel chilled 
me, his mother did not. I had known 
so little affection in my life that the 
quiet love she presently began to be- 
stow on me, stole into my’ heart like 
very sunshine. I returned her what 
she gave to me; and in spite of Noel 
Erickson, and the gloominess of the 
ancient town, my new home became 
very pleasant to me. She said that I 
made it brighter to her too : perhaps 
I did : I can still remember the sound 
of my merry laughter, as through the 
months of that first winter it used to 
ring, wakening smiles at least to join 
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with it, through the low-roofed rooms 
of the old house. 


II. 


Ir was an afternoon of early spring. 
The days were long, and the birds had 
begun to build their nests under the 
ge les of the old church. There were 
lossoms too upon the trees, and pale 
spring flowers in the old garden shel- 
tered by the church wall. I sat by 
the window sewing and singing. It 
was a pleasant season to me—this 
bright spring time. I was notthought- 
ful—perhaps I understood only « one 
fraction of its meaning and its loveli- 
ness; but it had spoken to me all my 
life of youth and hope, and I was 
young and hopeful. The sun shone 
warm upon the old church towers ; far 
away there was a sound of joy-bells ; I 
—— my singing at times to listen 
m—it was a right, glad sound 

for this spring day. 

“Ruth, will you come? itis ready,” 
Mrs. Erickson said. 

I turned quickly from the outersun- 
shine with a momentary feeling of 
compunction : something was happen- 
ingin the house to-day, and I had for- 
gotten it. My godmother thought it 
a great thing ; it was not great to me, 
it was only this—that Noel had com- 
pleted the picture that had been his 
chief winter’s work, and it was to be 
sent to London to-day. 

I had never seen it yet. I rose at 
Mrs. Erickson’s invitation, and fol- 
lowed her up stairs. She was excited 
and glad, and her pale face was even 
brightened bya flush of colour. Iwas 
not glad, nor almost even curious ; an 
entrance into my cousin’s studio had 
long ceased to be looked upon by me 
as even a possible pleasure. 

He was in the room when we came 
in, but not at his easel. The space 
about that was vacant, and upon it 
stood his framed picture. We went 
up together and stood before it. 

It was a large picture, divided into 
two compartments, both representing 
the same scene—a sea-shore, girt to 
the right by a line of rocks—but in 
one the water was lying calmly under 
an azure sky, and the sparsof the rocks 
glittered in sunshine ; in the otherthe 
sea was lashed into’ high crests of 
foam, and one red cleft in the heavy 
thunder clouds illumined the whole 
canvas with a lurid light. 

I looked at both pictures, but I 
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turned from the second quickly. The 
warm, soft sunshine, the calm, blue 
water—these things I liked; that 
icture had rest and beauty and quiet 
ight in it ; I liked it as I had liked 
no other creation I had ever seen of 
Noel’s. I was glad to beable to speak 
what I felt : I exclaimed heartily— 

“This is beautiful.” 

“Which is beautiful, Ruth?’ Noel 
suddenly asked. 

ae athim as he came towards 

; there was a slight contemptuous 
pot I in his face that for a moment 
irritated me. I knew the answer that 
he expected, and I gave it to him half 
defiantly. 

“The first !” 

“You do not like the other, then ?”’ 

“T am no judge of pictures.” 

“Perhaps not. But you think— 
what?” 

There was an ungentle smile upon 
his lips; another look would have 
made me humble, but that angered 
me. 

“T think,” answered quickly, “that 
pictures were meantto make us happy 
when we Jook at them—and that one 
does not.” 

“But pictures cannot only be painted 
when men are happy, Ruth,” my god- 
mother said; “and if they are un- 
happy their pictures will show signs 
of their sorrow.” 

“Why need they?’ I answered 
boldly. “If they feel sorrow can they 
not learn to repress it ? Can they not 
struggle against, instead of giving way 
to it, ‘and brooding over it, and nursing 
it as if it was some precious thing— 
as Noel does?” 

It was a sudden impulse that had 
made me speak. The thoughts had 
come impatiently into my mind many 
a time before, but never before had 
given utterance to them. I spoke 
them hotly now, confident in my wis- 
dom and common sense. When I 
ceased, my cousin met me with this 
answer: 

“Who told you, Ruth,” he calmly 
demanded, “that sorrow was not a 

wrecious thing How do you know 
ow much strength lies in it—how 
weak many a heart and band might 
be if it was cast away? My cousin, 
you are young, and you judge all 
people by yourself, and would have all 
the world such as you are. Take my 
advice, and in future condemn only 
what you understand, lest you chance 
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to condemn some things that are im- 
measurably above you. 

He waited for no answer when he 
had spoken. Ina few moments after 
he was again engaged at the occupa- 
tion he had left, and I was silently on 
my way down stairs. 

I went back alone to the room, and 
the seat that I had left. My cheek 
was hot—but I took up my sewing 
again, and worked. It was drawing 
towards evening then: I worked till 
the sun set. I was still alone, and 
only when twilight began to come did 
I lay my work aside. 

It was very quiet. The evening 
brightness was stealing softly through 
the narrow lights of the accustomed 
windows, and the church was growing 
dark against the sky. I began to 
think how it stood there, night by 
night, strong, like an eternal shadow. 

as it built perhaps in the strength 
of sorrow # 

I had heard tales of persecutions 
suffered in this city long ago. With 
a strange interest I sat and pondered 


upon the men who might have reared 
those blackened stones—upon the 


hands that might have cut those old 
devices. They were all solemn and 
stern—they were not joyous. There 
was no luxury inthem of waving leaves 
—there were no birds fluttering amidst 
twisted branches. There was neither 
joy nor laughter in the sculptured 
forms that, from the grisly heads and 
outstretched griffin claws down to the 
solemn angels leaning towards the 
doors, stood in their broken might and 
their stern silence. 

The yellow light was fading back 
behind the starry trefoils of the win- 
dows, and God’s stars were coming 
out in heaven. But these were fami- 
liarmysteries; I did not think of them 
to-night. With an earnestness I 
scarcely understood, I sat till it was 
dark, thinking of the mysteries of the 
dead hearts of them who once, with 
living hands and living thoughts, cut 
out the starry traceries upon those 
windows. 


III. 


Noegt’s picture went. When the ex- 
citement attendant on its completion 
and despatch were over, my god- 
mother’s brief look of gladness van- 
ished. After a week or two she began 
to get more than ever pale and anx- 
10US. 
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“They may reject it, Ruth,” 
said to me one day. 
7 pictures.” 

ad not known that; to me till 
now that unknown “Academy” whi- 
ther it was gone had been a boundless 
repertory ; receiving this new idea I 
drew towards my godmother with 
a strange anpeiee Of late I had 
begun dimly to guess what Noel’s 
success or Noel’s failure were to her. 
From that day forward we looked and 
waited for news together. It was 
hard for her, I think, but in her anx- 
iety.she had no other companionship 
than mine. 

After three weeks the decision 
came. It came ina letter which had 
to lie with us a whole afternoon un- 
opened, for when it arrived Noel was 
from home. It was evening—almost 
night—when he returned. As he 
came in, he took it from his mother’s 
hand, and carried it, standing with his 
back to us, to the window ; elsewhere 
in the room there was no light to read 
it. There he opened it, and having 
read it, stood utterly silent. 

She had not sat down. After afew 
moments she went up to him and laid 
her hand upon his arm. He turned 
round at the touch and looked at her; 
they each looked at the other; she 
never asked to see the letter. He only 
said— 

“We cannot help it, mother.” 

Then she tried to answer him, and 
broke down. Hetook her in his arms, 
and kissed her again and again. But 
he said no more to her: he left the 
room without another word. 

She had sunk down into a seat 
beside the window; after a little I went 
up close toher. I had nothing to say 
but I knelt down at her feet, and took 
her hand and put it to my lips. In 
the darkness she cried a little ; we 
both cried. I was sorry from "the 
bottom of my heart. 

For many days after this night 
throughout the oe there was an 
undefined anxiety and_ restlessness. 
My godmother had been deepl 
grieved, but Noel was unhappy with 
a bitter sorrow to which her’s bore no 
parallel. He never spoke of his dis- 
appointment ; it would have been 
better if he had; but he brooded over 
it until he wore his strength away. 
Slowly, but surely, he became bodily 
ill ; he grew so gaunt and thin, that 
with his flushed hollow cheek and 
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burning eyes, he used to make my 
heart sad tosee him. It was in vain 
that my poor godmother would urge 
him to take rest; I do not think he 
could help it—he could not rest. He 
worked until he could work no more. 
One night when Mrs. Erickson and I 
were sitting alone together, in the 
silence there came a sound above us— 
the powerless fall of something on the 
ground. It was Noel who had fainted 
at his work. They raised him up and 
conveyed him to his bed ; and he did 
not rise from it. 
IV. 

I pip not know it then, but I have 
learnt since, that there are strange 
turning points in life. We do not 
walk for ever upon one straight road 
forward. Sometimes, when we sus- 
pect its coming least, our even course 
is cut across by a new path, and we 
turn sharp aside, to the right hand or 
to the left, into light or darkness. 
When it was past, I knew that Noel’s 
illness had opened such a path to me. 

Swiftly, at once, we entered into 
the very presence of the Shadow of 
Death. Even now, as I look back, 
there is something in the remem- 
brance of those first days when Noel 
was struck down that I still shrink 
from and shiver at. It was not or- 
dinary pain—it was not like ordinary 
fear; it was as if the house had been 
swiftly struck with darkness. The 
various incidents and interests of our 
daily life ceased utterly before it. 
Suddenly, imperiously, in one single 
day, all thoughts, and hopes, and 
fears seemed set for me within the 
walls of that room I never entered, 
and upon the aspect of that face that 
I never saw. 

For nine days and nights he was 
“sick untodeath.” Only when our hope 
had sunk to its last ebb, and our fear 
had grown to be as a great shadow— 
“a thick darkness that could be felt” — 
did the light at last come back to us. 
One night I had been wandering 
about the house the whole night 
through, listening, hourly, to catch 
the first sound of the cry that should 
tell me that the end had come. Hour 
followed hour till dawn, and it was 
not uttered. When it was morning 
I went to the passage beside his 
room, The door was open. As I 
stood, I saw the curtained bed within; 
I saw my godmother, too, sitting by 
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its side. I had been waiting, know- 
ing nothing, all the night; I could 
not go away. I stood in the doorway 
till she raised her head and saw me, 
and beckoned to me to come. 

He was lying sleeping. Perhaps 
it was exhaustion, and not repose; 
but the struggle, at least, had ceased. 
The brow was unknit, the lips were 
still; if it was nothing more, the 
thing that had come was, at least, 
peace. But it was more. I crept 
away again noiselessly as I had en- 
tered, and I did not see his face 
again; but during that restless night 
that had departed, the crisis had come, 
and God had spared him. Looking 
back now, I can still feel the rolling 
back through the succeeding days of 
that great fear—the lifting up, one by 
one, of the folds of that dark curtain. 

When I next saw him it was on 
an early summer afternoon, and he 
had come, for the first time, into our 
common sitting-room, and was lying 
near that west window where I had 
grown accustomed to sit. I had not 
spoken one word to him since that April 
evening when he had fallen ill. 

I went up to his couch, and put 
out my hand to him. 

“Cousin Noel, I am glad to see you 
here.” 

“T am glad, too,” 
cheerfully. 


he answered, 
“T thank you, Ruth!” 
As I stood by him he looked so worn 
and wan, so changed and helpless. 
I had meant to say something more 
to him, and on the sudden I found 


I could not. Something rose in 
my throat and choked my voice. 
Strangely affected I went away from 
him, and sat down alone. I was half 
glad; I was half crying. I could not 
have thought once—even afew weeks 
ago—that any word or look of Noel 
Erickson’s could ever have moved 
me so. 

I sat all through that afternoon bu- 
sily bending over my work. Noel 
had to be kept quiet, and neither he 
nor my godmother spoke much. Once 
she read to him for a little while ; it 
was from a book whose name I did 
not know, which spoke of things that 
I had never thought of, and pierced 
into places where I could not follow ; 
yet its fervour and its passionate 
words caught my ear, and sometimes 
my heart, strangely. 

When the sun had set she ceased to 
read, and we were allidle. I remem- 
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ber it was a breathless warm-hued 
evening, and the church windows 
showed crimson stars of light. I re- 
member, too, that within the church, 
for a long time, the organ was playing. 
We were all very quiet. Noel lay 
looking from us to the open window, 
and from where I sat I could see his 
face, and I looked on that. 

I looked with a vague, half-pained, 
half-joyous wonder ; it seemed to me 
as if I was only learning that face for 
the first time to-night. He had never 
been beautiful in my eyes before. 
To-night I sat and traced each sharp- 
ened feature and each clear-cut line, 
till a slow, glad conviction came upon 
me like the birth of a new sense. 

He stayed with us until it was 
almost dark, when at last he rose to 
go, leaning on his mother’s arm. He 
called to me to bid me good night. I 
went to him, and offered him my 
hand, saying something—I forget 
what—some hope, perhaps, that he 
was not tired ; to which he made me 
no reply ; but a moment after he gave 
me something better than an answer. 

“Tittle Ruth,” he said, as he held 
my hand, “I know you have been 
very kind all through this time ; God 
bless you for your goodness to my 
mother.” 

I was left alone aminute afterwards, 
and I sat down in my place again, 
and the hands I pressed against my 
face were wetted by two great tears. 

From this time forward I saw Noel 
Erickson every day ; he was far too 
weak yet to go into his studio, or even 
to be able to occupy himself for more 
than a small portion of each day. 
Whilst this forced idleness lasted, 
therefore, he remained with us, and 
sat with us in our common sitting- 
room. Once such long companionship 
would have been irksome to me ; it 
was not irksome now. It was not 
irksome, do I say? God help me. 
Day after day I was learning to know 
that to be in Noel’s presence, to hear 
the sound of Noel’s voice, to do even 
the slightest things that a child might 
have done to serve him, were becom- 
ing the very breath of my life to me. 

There was one service that he 
needed, which it presently became my 
right—eagerly taken possession of— 
jealously guarded—to perform for 
im. While his sight was weak my 
odmother used to read to him. One 
ay she went for a few hours from 
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home, and he was left with me. He 
was reading to himself when she went 
away, but after a time the leaves of 
his book ceased to be turned. I 
looked to him, and found him leaning 
back with his hand upon his eyes. 

Once, even heh I had been 
afraid of him, I would, at that sight, 
have asked to be allowed to read to 
him. I feared him less now ; and yet 
I could not go. But the yearning to 
go rose in me—my heart beat fast— 
my hand shook so, that I could not 
work. 

He took the book again, and again 
his sight failed him. This time, when 
he ceased to read, he closed the vo- 
lume, and put it from him. Coward 
as I was, 1 rose from my seat then 
and went to him—the longing that 
was in me grown stronger at last than 
the fear of rejection. 

“Noel, will you let me read to 
you ?” 

I asked, fearing to be denied ; I 
expected, at least, hesitation before 
he would accept me ; instead of hesi- 
tation or denial there came only this 
simple answer : 

“Thank you, Ruth,” and he gave 
the book into my hands. 

I took it, and I read to him. I read 
for an hour, sitting near him—low, 
near his feet—with no living creature 
between him and me. 

Reader, I was happy ; and the hap- 
piness of that hour made me bold. 
When I gave him back the book, I 
said that it made me glad to be al- 
lowed to read to him. 

He looked at me as I spoke. 

“Does it, Ruth ?” 

“ Noel, I have never been able to 
do any thing for you before.” 

“T did not know that you cared to 
do any thing.” 

“No; but I do care.” 

My voice was very low ; had I been 
less near to him I do not think he 
would have heard it. As it was, he 
did hear, for he answered me. 

“You may be my reader from this 
time, if you will, Ruth.” 

“May I; oh, I shall be glad !” 

I felt the colour flush into my face 
with joy. He said no more ; but I 
went away to my place contented. I 
took possession of my office from that 
hour. 

No day passed after this on which 
I did not read to him. I wakened 
every morning knowing that the 
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hours had, at least, in store for me 
this one sure joy. I waited patiently 
through all the intervening time, as- 
sured that this one hour would come. 

I read a book to him full of strange 
and wonderful things. To me, at 
least, it seemed all wonderful, for I 
was a very child in the great world 
of learning. I had grown up like 
one within four prison walls, thinking 
that those prison walls were the earth’s 
limits, and till now I never knew that, 
beyond those straitened boundaries, 
and free to the whole of God’s crea- 
tion, lay treasure in heaps not to be 
counted, of glorious and unimagined 
things. I woke to this new knowledge 
now as one arises out of sleep. I 
read, and new thoughts dawned upon 
me with a strange delight, and pain, 
and wonder. I read with all the ig- 
norance of a child, and all its faith : 
I read till a new influence stole upon 
me like a veil of light, and all the 
world seemed dyed of a new colour, 
that changed its grey to crimson, and 
its darkness to burnished gold. 

I read to Noel; but I was his 
reader, and nothing more. He used 
to thank me at the close of each day’s 
service, but he never spoke about the 
book we read. Of what he thought 
of it ; of whether it stirred him as it 
stirred me; of whether he believed 
it, I knew nothing. I bore this ig- 
norance at first passively ; presently 
I bore it, growing feverish under it ; 
finally, I rebelled against it. He 
might be above me high as the sky 
was above the earth, yet I was not 
utterly inanimate clay. He might 
speak one word to me; I was not 
wood, that I could not understand. 

When he would not speak, at last 
I spoke to him. I chose a moment 
when, one day, I had been reading till 
my cheek burned with an excitement 
that took cowardice away. In that 
moment I raised my head. 

“Noel,” I cried, “is it true ?” 

My question startled him ; for an 
instant he was surprised ; then : 

“You must judge for yourself, 
Ruth,” he said. 

But my lips once unclosed, I could 
speak now. 

“ How can I judge for myself when 
I know nothing? AndI do not want 
to judge,” I cried, passionately ; “I 
want to believe.” 

“You have what you want there,” 
he said ; “ you do believe.” 
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“Yes, I believe! but I have no 
one to tell me if Iamright. I am 
believing like a child, not knowing 
truth from falsehood.” 

I was speaking like a child too, 
passionately and petulantly ; and he 
made me noreply. In thesilencethat 
followed,my momentarilyexcited cour- 
age passed away. I had spoken, and 
what had my speaking gained for me ? 
Deeper than before the colour flushed 
to my cheeks, in humility and pain 
my eyes filled with hot tears. 

I would have returned to the book 
again, but the words swam before 
me ; I could not go on until my tears 
went back : I sat looking down upon 
the page ; and as I so sat, Noel’s 
voice came again to me. 

“ Ruth,” he said, gently, “ what do 
you want ?” 

But my words were gone then ; I 
could only answer— 

“Nothing—never mind—nothing 
now,” and I would hurriedly have 
begun to read, but as I commenced, 
he interrupted me. 

“Ruth,” he said, quickly, “I am 
often blind and selfish, so that I do 
not see things that I ought to know. 
But I am not wedded to my faults ! 
I am a taciturn, morose, unlovable, 
man ; but I do not want to be feared ; 
I do not want to be left for ever to 
my own thoughts. Ruth, do not you 
be afraid of me. Tell me again, what 
you were going to say.” 

I raised my head, I unclosed my 
lips ; quickened by those wordsI could 
speak again. -With swift impulsive 
courage I began: I told him of my 
ignorance. I told him what I wanted. 
I asked him to give me help. 

What followed was an hour whose 
happiness words cannot utter. I had 
become his pupil, he was my master. 
He led me where my footsteps could 
follow ; when he spoke he changed 
my darkness into daylight, and my 
twilight into sunshine. We had been 
together before, and for me his heart 
and soul had been like a sealed book ; 
the change was now as the ancient 
flowing of the water when the rod 
struck the stony rock. 

Once, and once only, there came a 
pang of pain over my joy—but alas, 
it came as a flood upon itsclose. The 
book I had been reading lay on my 
knee still ; the hour that was past had 
been as if that book had spoken to 
me with a living voice. When it was 
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nearly ended, in the gratitude of my 
heart I told him so. 

Alas! that the thought came to me, 
orthat I uttered it. His face changed 
as I spoke; with a sudden flash it 
changed to the old likeness it had worn 
before his illness ; the anxious pain, 
the wearied turmoil, all came back. 

“Ruth,” he said hurriedly, “I am 
not like that man. If I could barter 
my life I would sell the whole of it to 
be as that man is for one single day. 
You do not understand me? My 
cousin, this is the difference between 
us: he is clothed with power as a 
giant is with ce oa God help 
me!” he suddenly cried, “I have the 
arm of a child.” 

My heart rose up in arms. 

“Noel, it is not true.” 

“Tt is true, Ruth. I can aspire, 
and I can struggle, but I cannot con- 
quer. I shall strive to my life’s end, 
and, bound as I am, hours will come 
again, perhaps, as they have come 
already, when for a moment I shall 
have strength like him of old, to break 
the withs, as a thread of towis broken 
when it toucheth the fire; but for all 
that the struggle only will be mine, 
and not the victory. My little cousin, 
do not look at me sosorrowfully : even 
though the warfare lasts through life, 
life itself sometimes is not very long.”’ 

Was it true? oh! was it true? I 
stooped my head, I turned my face 
from him, and wept one gush of pas- 
sionatetears. Theevening had drawn 
on, and he could not see me. He sat 
looking out upon the glowing sky— 
and he neither knew my sorrow nor 
my joy. 

V. 


SomETIMEs in our lives the whole 
breadth of God’s light in heaven seems 

thered within the single limits of one 
Rittle star, and as we gaze on that we 
see no other thing in heaven or on 
earth beyond it. So had I gazed, and 
so had I grown blind. 

The summer was over. Noel had 
regained his strength, and was at work 
again. Oncemore the seat was vacant 
in the west window, and we two 
women were leftalone. Then I awoke, 
in pain and sorrow. My star was 
taken from my sight, and, in the light 
of common day, I saw that Mrs. 
Erickson was dying. 

She was dying! Human helpcould 
not save her. The day I knew it she 
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told me all that she herself knew— 
that it was no new illness that was 
afflicting her, but the extension of a 
disease that she had suffered from for 
years, knowing—my brave godmother ! 
—through the whole of itthat it must 
end by killing her. 

It was the close of autumn when 
the days grew dark, and the chill 
evenings drew in early, I began a watch 
that ceasedno moretill my godmother 
lay dead. 

She told Noel at the beginning of 
the winter. She lingered all through 
it. On one of the first days of spring 
the long, racking, bitter pain was 
ended, and she died. I was kneeling 
crying by her bed when she departed, 
but her last thoughts, her last words, 
her last look, werenone of them for me. 
Her face was turned where she could 
look on Noel, and to the final moment 
before death her eyes clung to his 
face. They closed at last—and then 
a cry rang through the room : 

“Mother!” But she was dead. 


There was spring sunshine in the 
rooms, and spring life upon the earth; 
but my heart was like a stone in its 
cold heaviness. Oh, what should I 
do; she was dead, and I must go. We 
had opened the windows, that had 
been closed until her funeral, and I 
wandered alone about the solitary 
house. I could begin no work; I 
could take refuge in no occupation; I 
could think no thought but that she 
was dead, and I must go away. 

I could not speak about my going 
that day when they laid her in the 
earth. Even though it was done 
at morning, and the empty house was 
open all day long, I could not do it. 
I stole that one day for my respite. 
In the evening when we two met to- 
gether for a little, while we talked of 
other things, he was very kind to 
me. Godblesshim! He never bade 
me leave him. 

But I could not sleep all night. I 
watched till the night was passed 
away; and when the morning came I 
knew the day had dawned that was to 
seal the sentence of my exile. 

It was sealed in the evening when 
the sun had set, and the shadow of 
the church was lying dark upon the 
room. I waited until then, that in the 
gloom he might not see my face. 

I had learnt my lesson all day long, 
that when the time came I might spea 
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it without trembling. The time had 
come; I laced my fingers close to- 
gether, and I spoke it. 

“Noel, when am I to go ?” 

He was startled. The twilight was 
not so deep but I could see that. I 
saw his sudden glance at me—his 
quick surprise. I had no answer for 
a moment; and then he spoke, but not 
gladly—Oh! God be thanked, not 
gladly! 

“T had forgotten that you had to 
go, Ruth.” 

“Had you forgotten?” I spoke sor- 
rowfully, not in bitterness. “ Yes, 
that was natural; youhad otherthings 
to think of.” 

He rose from his place and came to 
where Isat. He stood near to me, 
and leant his arm upon my chair. 

“Ruth, where are you going?” 

“Where?” I raised my face to his 
one moment. “To the place I came 
from; to the house I left.” 

“How soon? Not at once?—not 
this week?” 

“Tt does not matter, this week or 
next; I will do what you like.” 

“Then give me one*week longer, 
Ruth.” 

“Vos” a 

And I said no more; we were both 
silent. 

But when some moments had gone 
past, and while I still sat in my dull 

opeless resignation, suddenly I was 
quickened by his touch. It lay on my 
bent head; for the first time I had 
ever felt it; I stooped beneath the pres- 
sure of his hand. 

“Ruth,” he said sadly, “I wish I 
could say to you remain with me. I 
am not happy now; and when you go 
you will take the last ray of sunshine 
with you from the house. It has been 
a lighter house from the day you 
entered it. God bless you, little 
Ruth!” 

His hand was gone from me, as he 
himself would be all gone within one 
little week. If he had asked’me I 
would have remained with him to be 
a servant in his house; and I did not 
stir nor speak. For his kindness I 
had no thanks; for his blessing no 
response; but all my heart was faint- 
ing in me, shrinking into death before 
the shadow of its lowliness. 

Iwentaway. Itwas abright spring 
day, and the birds were building their 
nests under the shelter of the old 
church eaves. I had been very quiet 
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all the week, going about slowly, 
strangely, like one in adream. I was 
quite still, with even a kind of solem- 
nity in my quietude ; for it seemed 
to me as if all that could be called 
life in my existence was to end this 
day. 

He was working in his studio. I 
had not told him the hour I was to 
go, but when it came I went to him. 
Once I had thought that I would ask 
him to let me sit one hour beside him 
before I went. I had done it once or 
twice before, but this day I could not. 
I only went to him when every prepa- 
ration was completed, and my corded 
trunks were at the door. 

I entered the room then and stood 
before him. 

“T am going, Noel.” 

He started up at the sight of me, 
and came to meet me. 

“You did not tell me that you were 
to go so soon,” he said. “Why did 
you not come before?” 

“There was no need to disturb you. 
It did not matter.” 

“Tt would not have disturbed me, 
Ruth.” 

He took my two hands in his; as he 
held them he looked at me. 

“ Ruth, are you really going?” 

eo” 

“You are looking pale and ill. 
Ruth, you are not glad to go.” 

“Noel, I am not strong. Bid me 
good bye.” 

“Not yet; not here, Ruth.” 

“Yes, here; I saw you first in this 
house. When I think of you I want 
you to belong to this house first and 

ast.” 

He was standing before me. We 
both became silent; what more was 
there to say? Alas! I had nothing 
more. But I raised my face; I looked 
into his eyes. I should see him no 
more—I should never see him more, 
perhaps, on earth. 

Then the end came. 

“Let me go now.” 

He held my hands still ; and hold- 
ing them, he stooped and kissed me. 
Once he prayed—God bless me! Be- 
fore he loosed my hands, he repeated 
twice : 

“Little Ruth! little Ruth!” 

And that was all. No tears had 
risen to my eyes; they were all hot 
and dry: but I went away from him, 
and closed the door, groping my steps 
as if the night had fallen. 
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I wAs in my own house, and alone; 
solitary from day to day, from dawn 
till night. I was not happy. God 
had given me my lot, and I struggled 
hard to be contented with it, but I 
could not see my way in it. I did 
not know what todo. If I had had 
one single creature to have lived for, 
I could have been resigned to it; but 
I was so utterly lonely. 

I knew that in some way I must 
work, or I could not bear it. With 
a courage, therefore, that was a kind 
of despait, I set to work. Not to 
quiet in-door work, reading, studying, 
educating myself. I could not do 
these things at first : my feeble energy 
needed first to be sustained by some- 
thing stronger than my own fainting 
will. I knew that: and so I bound 
myself to the only work within my 
reach that did not leave my own will 
free. There were helpless people and 
ignorant children in our village: I 
gave my time to them. Perhaps 
they did not thank me for it; but 
they took it, and presently the 
looked upon it as their right. i 
served them, and they counted on 
my service; and their dependence 
became my wages. 

I worked all through the summer: 
oh! the summer that had been so 
bright in its last shining on me, and 
was so bare and desolate now. I 
worked all through the days, and in 
the long, still evenings I used to sit 
alone. I used to sit then, and dream 
and yearn. It was my day's one- 
treasured luxury — my light and 
warmth—my meat and drink after 
my weary toil. And yet even that 
bread was bitterness, that water was 
tears. Daily my yearnings ended in 
one hopeless ery: Oh, if I could but 
hear of him! if I could but hear of 
him! if I could but have hope given 
me to see him once again! 

The summer passed away. When 
it was gone, I was pale and thin; I 
was worn and weary. Perhaps I had 
worked too hard: I do not know: 
but a fainting feebleness had fallen 
on me, and I began to think that 
God was about to take my life. Then 
my passionate desire grew to wild 
feverishness to look once more on 
Noel Erickson’s face. The longing 
wasted me away: I could not rest 
nor sleep: morning and night the 
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thought was with me that I could 
not die till I had seen his face again. 

I think there must be a time in 
very many lives, when grief or 
misfortune have seemed to reach 
their utmost limits, that suddenly, 
without a note of warning, or one 
sign to tell the coming change, God 
stays the rushing of the Marah 
waters, and for darkness there comes 
light, and for the faithless weakness 
of the fainting heart comes hope new- 
born, and strength fresh out from 
heaven. 

It was an autumn morning; and 
a restless night had left me worn and 
ill. Icould not leave the house. I 
was so weary (I had often grown 
forced of late to change day into 
night) that at last I laid me down in 
the broad noon sunshine, and tried to 
sleep. And I did sleep presently : 
gently and peacefully, the calmest 
slumber came to me that I had 
known for weeks. 

I do not know how long it lasted. 
I dreamt a happy dream that I was 
talking to Noel, standing with him 
in the half gloom, half sunshine of 
the old familiar room. I wakened 
at the gentle sound of something 
stirring near me My dream was 
over : i lifted up my eyes, and saw— 

There was some one at my side, 
sitting beside me, leaning towards 
me. I looked upon him; I looked 
into his face ; I uttered his name! 

I made no movement, and gave no 
ery: I did not ask him how he came: 
I asked him nothing. Quite hushed 
and calm, I only lay with my eyes 
upon his face, in the deep stillness of 
unutterable joy. 

“Ruth!” he called. 

His voice brought back my dream. 
I had thought there that he spoke to 
me in that same tone. A smile came 
to my lips: it was to me as if all 
pain, and sickness, and sorrow had 
passed away. 

“T thought I was at home: I was 
dreaming of being in the old room 
again.” I looked up into his face as 
he stooped over me. “ Noel, it was 
not quite a dream.” 

“Ruth,” he cried, suddenly, “is 
this all my welcome?” 

We were face to face, his eyes 
looking into mine, mine into his; 
till, as still water trembles and is 
stirred before the wind, all my 
strange stillness was broken before 
23 
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that gaze. No, it was not all! for 
he knew my secret: he had read my 
heart: and before his look, and be- 
fore the close clasp of his hand, I 
trembled, and I broke down like a 
child. I lifted up my empty hands 
to him: 

“T have been so desolate! oh, I 
have been so desolate!” I cried ; and 
I burst into a passion of tears. 

He took me, and he laid me in his 
arms: my helpless passion he hushed 
upon his heart: over my low, wild 
weeping he spoke these words : 
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“Little Ruth,” he cried, “come 
home to me! I came to seek you. 
I cannot rest without you. My little 
Ruth, my little Ruth, come back!” 

The year was wasted; we were 
standing on the verge of winter; but 
in that winter there dawned for me 
a new glad spring. He took me 
home. Once more in my joy I saw 
the old town’s solemn streets, and 
the shadow of the ancient church : 
once more I stood within the old 
familiar house: and I was Noel’s 
wife. 


THE WORSHIPPERS OF MERCURY; OR, PARACELSUS AND HIS BROTHER 
ALCHYMISTS. 


No author of three hundred volumes, 
which have survived the changes of 
several centuries—volumes written at 
a time when book-making had not 
yet become a mechanical art—can de- 
serve to be forgotten; nor could we be 
content to dismiss such a one with 
even the exulting exclamation of his 
old commentator—O fecunditas in- 
genii! 

But when I find that this same genius 
has not merely the merit of fecundity, 
but was one who overthrew many old 
errors, and was, indeed, astrong-limbed 
pioneer of modern science, I feel still 
more willing to lend a hand to drag 
him from the mud of oblivion. We 
select him as the arch-professor of 
certain scientific beliefs which, right 
or wrong, engaged the human mind 
centuries after centuries. We select 
him as the type of medical science at 
the end of the sixteenth century, and 
as an example of the bounds of human 
knowledge at that epoch. 

If alchymy has any thing in it; if 
the Cabala is a book of mysteries and 
not of gibberish; if the elixir of life 
means any thing, and is not rank folly; 
if, in a word, the labours, the pains, 
the throes, the breast-sorrow and the 
brain-anguish of five centuries of 
learned men were not wasted, as much 
as an idiot’s labour who builds card 
houses; all that is valuable in those 
créeds, theories, sciences (call them 
what you will), is to be found in the 
writings of Paracelsus. 

His life expresses the age; his ideal 
was that of all students in his own 
times. He was the greatest philoso- 


pher, chemist, doctor, and surgeon of 
nis own days; the furthest traveller; 
the most voluminous and widest read 
writer. His books contain the efforts at 
the possible and the impossible of the 
fifteenth century, as much as Bacon’s 
show the foundation of natural philoso- 
phy in the sixteenth. The very wild- 
ness and absurdity of the weary folios 
of Paracelsus interest us in the strug- 
gles of a mind drifted in an unknown 
sea without a pilot. 

It is as a character, as a mental 
phenomenon, that I seek to revive the 
colotirs of this faded picture. I do it 
with delight and reverence. I see a 
great heart broken in a struggle with 
the Sphynx of science, and I feel my 
own heart beat quicker. I see the 
climber’s arm relax, and hear him 
splash into the abyss. I honour him 
as the aspirer, and I mourn for him 
as the vanquished. With a reverent 
hand, and with no vulgar curiosity, as 
of the ghouls of literature, I would 
remove the cerements from the dead 
king’s limbs, and probe the old wound 
for my own instruction and that, per- 
haps, of others. In Paracelsus I be- 
hold one who died in the race; one of 
vast intellect, but strange weak- 
nesses ; almost a god to-day, a pied 
zany on the morrow; a mixture of 
ahead clay; an awful lesson to the 
student of every age; an instance of 
the folly and punishment of intellec- 
tual pride! 

It is not because Paracelsus filled 
ten thousand folio pages, or because 
he healed twelve lepers publicly at 
Nuremberg, that I have undertaken 
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to be his biographer. It is notas the 
discoverer of potable gold and the 
mystery of antimony, that I hold him 
worthy of honour. it is as the intro- 
ducer of mineral remedies, as a prac- 
tiser and recorder of philosophical 
experiments, and as a great chemical 
worker, that lregard him with interest. 
Iwish to prove him, beyondall reach of 
argument, to be the father of modern 
chemistry and the founder of modern 
medicine. 

It is true that the correspondent 
and physician of Erasmus, the con- 
temporary of Luther, the Basle pro- 
fessor, the fellow-citizen of Holbein, 
might even in a historical point of 
view be worthy of attention, used 
simply as an illustration of social 
manners; but it is because he was a 
great destroyer, and, what is rarer, a 
great reformer, that I have constitu- 
ted myself heir to this unclaimed es- 
tate, which, as if in Chancery, lies 
mg: wee and forgotten. 

The works of this extraordinary 
man embrace almost every truth and 
every error that the world then knew. 
He wrote on surgery, theology, mine- 
ralogy, chiroscopy, physiognomy, as- 
trology, the Cabala, chemistry, and 
medicine. He declares himself the 
possessor of every alchymic secret, and 
a master of all known sciences. He 
embodies all that is valuable, not 
merely in the books of the Arab phy- 
sicians, but of his predecessors, Roger 
Bacon, Valentinus the monk, and 
Tully. He avowed himself the dis- 
coverer of an elixir that would not 
make a man immortal but long-lived. 
He filled earth, sea, and air, with new 
spirits that were at once acknowledged, 
and are still, as poetical creations of 
greatindividuality. Alone he defied the 
power of the dead Greek writers, and 
of all living opponents. A schismatic 
in science, an innovator in medicine, 
and an incessant controversialist, he 
yet escaped both prison and the stake; 
yet, after associating with princes and 
swaying nations, he died poor and in 
an hospital. He was a public lectu- 
rer, and the founder of a school of 
medicine. He anticipated Lavater in 
pereraneny, and wrote a commen- 
ay on the Psalms. 

t 


is difficult to extract a fair opinion 
of Paracelsus, so great is the ignorance 
of his biographers. He is called by 
some an ignorant quack; an impudent, 
fraudulent impostor ; a drunkard, pre- 
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tending to divine illumination to de- 
ceive the vulgar ; unacquainted with 
even his suai and unversed 
in the medical writers whom he at- 
tacks with such unwearied violence. 

These strictures it is almost unne- 
cessary to say are all either lies or 
mis-statements. 

Superficial encyclopedists—too hur- 
ried to be exact, too indifferent to an 
unloved task to be accurate—describe 
Paracelsus as a blatant atheist. I find 
his works full of a vivid and raptu- 
rous religion. They call him ignorant. 
I find him the most learned man of 
his age, deeply read in cabalistic, neo- 
Platonic, and classical learning. They 
brand him asa grasping quack, and 
I find him an enthusiast and an alms- 
giver, who dies poor. They depict 
him asa scientific Jack-pudding. I 
find him generally, and in all essentials, 
beyond his age; one who anticipated 
and indicated great discoveries; a 

rofound mystic philosopher; an excel- 
ent anatomist ; in some things child- 
ishly credulous; at other times the 
only sceptic of his day, a doubter of 
chiromancy, a limiter of astrology, a 
cautious and laborious inductive che- 
mist. There are some earths which, 
though not very valuable themselves, 
make the miner’s eyes sparkle, because 
they are indications of a richer ore 
below. There are stars which, though 
small and feebly lit, are precursors of 
the fuller glory of the moon. The 
divining rod was already shaken by 
prophetic trembling, but it was not 
fill Bacon griped itthatit was pointed 
full to the bright metal that lay 
below. 

Scarcely a single extant slander 
against the memory of this dead man 
is true. He was an alchymist, in- 
deed. The age that learns to make 

old, and manufacture diamonds will 
ame whether to laugh at this or not. 
He sought not for gold, but medicines 
to heal mankind and alleviate the 
burden of human care and suffering, 
and slighted the stone of the philoso- 
vhers. He believed in the elixir of 
fife, and hoped to increase its durabi- 
lity, and not to render it indestructi- 
ble. He believed, in fine, in a common 
element which is the basis of all things, 
and modern analysis seems to incline 
in the same direction. We can no 
more complain of the shortcomings 
of such a man, than we can of a great 
discovery commencing in a guess. 
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Believing in the chemist’s power 
of making gold, he held an opinion, 
which Bacon and Boyle, “A even 
Newton, were not ashamed to hold. 
If he believed in his power of hatch- 
ing a basilisk, he laughed at the 
divining rod, ridiculed palmistry, 
denounced ghosts, and forbad incan- 
tations. He anticipated homeopathy, 
by asserting the great maxim, “like 
by like,” and not Galen’s “ contraries 
by contraries.” 

Above all things, he reformed me- 
dicine, and prepared the path for those 
who were to come. He first intro- 
duced mineral remedies. He was the 
Luther of a new faith, not wholly re- 
jecting, but modifying and re-making. 
The herbalists were to him what the 
monks were to the rough-handed mi- 
ner’s son. Galen was the embalmed 
pope, whom he determined, at all ha- 
zards to dis-shrine. He was the most 
original man of his day—the widest 
thinker, and the greatest discoverer. 
His style, it is true, isabominably dull, 
slovenly, obscure, inverted, and dry, 
and yet, still, seldom wearisome, be- 
cause frequently vivacious, and always 
strong and thoroughly in earnest. 

As hard a worker as Aristotle, his 
works are scarcely less varied or vo- 
luminous ; a Pliny in research, his 
style is that of an arrogant, pedantic 
yrofessor. It is not for us, with our 
Sead bese of science and frivolous 
lectures, to laugh at such aman. It 
is true he had the misfortune to be 
born before us ; true that he knew far 
less than any London chemist, and 
that he was frightened by his own 
shadow in a way which our shallow 
and impudent scepticism may easily 
despise; but as before Bacon came 
Aristotle, so necessarily, before Davy 
came Paracelsus. It is a question 
whether without the result of his la- 
bours, we should be now wise enough 
to be able to mock and gibber at his 
follies. 

On a bright morning in 1493—-that 
is to say, the latter end of the reign of 
Henry VIL, King of England, the 
wife of a physician, in the small town 
of Enisedeln, in the beautiful canton 
of Schwytz—then, as it is now, re- 
markable as a resort of pilgrims—was 
delivered of a child. 

Bombast, the Swiss physician, as 
he kissed the forehead of his first- 
born, though a student of astrology, 
was unaware that he held in his arms 
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one who was to be the leader of the 
philosophy of the sixteenth century, 
arch-alchymist of Europe, and the 
founder of the sciences of chemistry 
and medicine. 

In spite of the accusations of his 
apostate disciples and malignant ene- 
mies, who considered humble extrac- 
tion as a crime of the first magnitude, 
there can be no doubt that Philippe 
Auréole Theophrastus Bombast de 
Hohenheim, in Paracelsus, was not 
sprung from “laliedu peuple,” aphrase 
which, after all, means nothing ; but 
connected by the paternal line with 
George Bombast de Hohenheim, 
Grand Prior of the Order of Malta, 
whose stalworth white-crossed knights 
then held that arid island, as a bul- 
wark against the dreaded Mussulman, 
whose armies were hurled against its 
defences, as fierce and intermittent as 
Atlantic storms. 

The father of the great enthusiast 
whose biography we write, we must 
imagine one of those grave students, 
with hood and cloak, dagger and 
square pouch, who appear in the ear- 
lier pictures of Holbein ; a gold band 
round his hat, from which depends a 
streamer of cloth which wraps round 
the neck or flutters loose, an orna- 
mented girdle. He is not a Swiss by 
birth, but comes from Villach, in Ca- 
rinthia, a dependency of Austria, a 
mountainous and woody country, and 
famous for its iron mines. 

Every one who has left London, 
with its dreary miles of endless ter- 
races, to clamber through upward 
leagues of rhododendron flowers, and 
emerald chasmsof the glacier, far above 
the marmot’s burrow, and even the 
eagle’s home, to snows untrod before 
but by the angels and the spirits of 
the wind, will remember Zurich, with 
its green transparent lake and shores, 
spotted white with houses, while, be- 
yond, joining earth and heaven, rise 
the Alps of Glarus, Uri, and Schwytz, 
grey at twilight, silver under the 
moon, and red at sunset. 

Enisedeln, the birth-place of Par- 
acelsus (Monasterium Gremitarum), is 
a small cluster of houses round an 
abbey, built on a naked, undulating 
plain, sheltered by hills, and situated 
far up among the mountains. This 
rude spot has been sacred ever since 
the days of the great Charlemagne. 
In the troubled times of that Gothic 
Napoleon, an anchorite of noble fa- 
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mily brought hither a little black 


image of the Virgin, much such a 
thing as now dangles before the rag 
shops in Houndsditch, but which had 
been given him in perfect sincerity as 
of incredible value by St. Hildegaroi, 
Abbess of Zurich. This same image, 
however, did not save the good man 
from the hands of two robbers, who 
must have been poor or wicked, in- 
deed, to envy a man scarified with 
sackcloth, his maple dish, beads, and 
handfuls of water-cress. The image, 
however, vindicated its miraculous 
character, though rather late in the 
day. The anchorite’s two pet ravens, 
whom he had, probably, trained to 
repeat all the responses, followed the 
villains over rock and pasture to Zu- 
rich, screaming and croaking in a way 
that soon brought the rogues to the 
block. Then, we suppose, dipping 
their wings and beaks in blood, they 
flew up to heaven, to meet the record- 
ing angel. 

This if not a miracle, at least 

ssed for one in days when “ happy 

amilies” were not yet trained. A 
Benedictine monastery was founded, 
and a certain sharp-eared bishop, after 
a heavy supper, heard, in a dream, 
angels consecrating the abode of 
faith. Plenary indulgence was given 
by the Pope to pilgrims who visited the 
shrine ; and for nine centuries, indul- 
ence (self-indulgence) has been the 
aw of the convent. 150,000 pilgrims 
annually repeat the story of the raven, 
as they toil hither from Suabia, the 
Black Forest, and the Soissons. Rich 
men send deputies, and fat men send 
substitutes — the French having 
stripped the treasury, and lost the 
virgin, did not cool their devotion a 
whit. 

In the time of Paracelsus, the Ab- 
bot of Enisedeln was a prince of the 
holy Roman empire, had a seat in 
the diet, and, like a king, had his 
cupbearer and hereditary nobles, not 
to mention the right of criminal 
jurisdiction, and the power of life and 
death. The lord of the Abbey of the 
Lady of the Hermits was a great 
enente, but the child of the village 

octor was destined to leave a lasting 
hame as a memorable instance of 
boundless credulity and the keenest 
scepticism uniting in the same mind: 
a reformer and a dogmatist, a be- 
liever in the Cabala, and a contemner 
of astrology ; a trampler on Galen, 
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and a believer in the elixir of life; a 
despiser of conservatism, and yet an 
upholder of the older errors. Never 
before were such contradictions 
united under one head. 

Before, however, I proceed further 
with my biography of this strange 
anomaly—this mixture of Mahomet 
and Cagliostro, of Luther and Mes- 
mer, of the mountebank and the man 
of genius—I must confess him to 
be at once a discoverer, a reformer, 
a chemist, and a philosopher — the 
founder of the last new mythology, 
yet an. asserter of the purest truths 
—a mixture of gigantic vanity, in- 
dustry and learning, arrogance and 
wisdom. As many traces of his 
individuality do not crop out in his 
writings, we are cael to make 
our papers rather a review of his opi- 
nions than of his actions. From the 
beginning of his career, we discern 
symptoms of that diseased and fever- 
ish arrogance which led him, in later 
life, when in the height of his tri- 
umph at Basle, to exclaim : 

** You shall follow me, Italians, Dal- 
matians, Athenians, Greek, Arab, Jew; 
the monarchy belongs to me. I, Theo- 
phrastus Paracelsus, am the true monarch 
of medicine.” 


To write the life of this physician 
would be merely to write a refutal of 
absurd and contradictory slanders, 
were it not that slanderers and slan- 
dered would be both alike unknown 
to the majority of my readers. Ac- 
cording to some authorities, the earl 
education of Paracelsus was much 
neglected ; others say he could not 
write Latin or German, had but six 
books in the world, never visited a 
university, and had not even received 
a doctor's degree. How comes it, 
then, that at thirty-three we find him 
invited to fill a chair at Basle, and 
already celebrated for the cure of the 
most dangerous diseases ? 

It is unnecessary to meet these 
charges servatim, for any page of his 
works shows their absurdity. Not 
one of them but displays a mind 
saturated with the most curious and 
varied learning; his own doctrines 
being founded on a thorough know- 
ledge of the writers who preceded 
him. The Abbe Fridheim, and the 
rich Sigismond Frigger, of Schwytz, 
are known to have aa his instrue- 
tors in alchymy, astrology, and magic. 
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**From my youth,” he says in one of 
his books, “I laboured as diligently as 
possible to discover the true source of the 
holy science of medicine, and to try and 
learn if it had a right to be called an art 
or not. Many reasons led me to this 
search, namely, the uncertainty and 
danger of the remedies used by doctors, 
and the fact that not one could be found 
who could cure evena toothache. I saw 
these men though full of ignorance, strut- 
ting arrogantlyin grand cities, and even 
in the courts of kings, their fingers co- 
vered with gold rings and precious stones, 
and their bodies with purple, yet doing 
no good to the rich they thus plundered. 
These things drove me into deeper 
thought; and I came at last to the opinion 
that medicine was a mere trick to empty 
the purse, and that cures arose from 
faith and chance, and resolved a dozen 
times to quit the study; but at last re- 
solved to see more of it, distrusting my 
own opinion and ignorance.” 


We see already a strong aggressive 
mind directed by education to science, 
and fastening more particularly on 
medicine. The travels of Paracelsus’ 
— his enemies attributed to a rest- 
ess, vagabond spirit; and they accuse 
him of visiting Bohemia, Sweden, and 
finally the Kast, as an ambulatory 
scholar, predicting the future by help 
of the stars and the lines on the hand, 
invoking the dead; overrunning Spain, 
Prussia, Poland, and Hungary, to con- 
verse with gossips, doctors, and magi- 
cians. They declare he prided himself 
on not opening a book for ten years. 

From his own lips, we hear the rest- 
less uncertainty that drove out this 
young Jason, torn by doubt, and dis- 
tressed by his discovery of the back- 
wardness and degradation of a profes- 
sion which he felt it his destiny to 
embrace. He says :— 


‘* With these intentions I travelled 
through France, Germany, and Italy, 
visiting the Universities to hear the doc- 
tors’ precepts and arguments. Still dis- 
contented, I traversed Spain, Portugal, 
England, Denmark, Poland, Lithuania, 
Prussia, Hungary, and Transylvania, 
carefully seeking and conversing not onl 
with doctors and surgeons, but wit 
women and keepers of baths, magi 
and alchymists, entering monasteries and 
houses, poor and rich, to learn the best 
and most valuable remedies. 


He descended mines, to talk, by the 


light of dim lamps stuck in clay, of 
gnomes and devils that seaeliod hid 
treasures; by waking lights, in fisher- 
men’s cabins, helistened tothe tales of 
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sirens, and learnt through the grey haze 
of the rain to discern the indications of 
the tempest, which he believed to be 
signs of the devil’s presence. Old gossips 
in charcoal-burners’ huts instructed 
him with what spells to avert witch- 
craft ; woodmen, resting on their axes, 
told him how the bear, wishing to 
be bled, pulls down a bees’ nest, that 
they may pierce him with their little 
poisoned lancets. 

He visited camps, and learned to 
extract arrow-heads and cure gun- 
shot wounds ; he healed barons, priests, 
a goldsmith of Hamburg, and even 
“a certain queen.” He learned all 
the laws of amulets ; and, from jewel- 
lers, the occult properties of precious 
stones: how some gems guard men 
from the bite of snakes, and others 
from the deadliest poison. He began 
to distil, sublime, and extract subtle 
juices from leaves and flowers, to draw 
the arcanum from human blood. 
From burghers in dim old cities he 
was taught all means of preserving 
wine,and hauincetgeridualiethines : 
and began to discern that all nature 
was a great laboratory. The very 
universe seemed to him now the mere 
result of certain processes of subli- 
mation, solution, calcination, and 
tincture. 

Surgery and chemistry, with their 
tangible results, yet mysterious re- 
sults, he understood and delighted in ; 
but medicine seeming still uncertain 
theory and pure chance—indeed, as he 
angrily callsit,“a diabolical illusion” — 
the young fierce student had re- 
solved to abandon it for ever. A 
chance circumstance, which to men 
of less fervid imagination would have 
attracted no attention, decided him 
to abandon this project. Christ’s 
words : “the whole have no need of 
a physician, but the sick,” fell one 
day upon his ear like a voice from 
heaven. A light shone upon him, 
and he began to consider that the 
art was really, if rightly understood, 
firm, certain, and fixed; and that no 
cure could happen by the help of mere 
chance, or by means of superstition 
and the devil, 

He then read all the books he 
could meet with on the subject, and 
discovered that the doctors had never 
yet found the real source of truth, not 
understanding what they taught in 
theschools, or what they administered; 
being eaten up with pride and ambi- 
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tion, and indeed being, as he flouts in 
their teeth, mere “ whited walls.” 
Hoping not to free the old from their 
errors, and proud of his discovery— 
anxious to lead the young to truth, 
the reformer started on his career, his 
ath as full of hissing vipers, croaking 
rogs, and barking curs, as ever was 
the road of an allegorical knight. 

He asserted that the physician was 
a servant of God, and was bound to 
do his work from charity and love, 
and not for riches. Chemistry and 
astrology were the columns that sup- 
ported it. In seven books of defences, 
ne attacked the false doctors, his 
enemies, with reproach and sarcasm. 
He says they are mealy-mouthed 
babblers, only desiring gold and popu- 
larity, hiding truth by a subtle jargon, 
slanderers, and full of intolerable ma- 
lice. 

Affecting plain rude speech adapted 
to the people, Paracelsus derided the 
rhetoric of the doctors, and their poe- 
tical receipts. The doctor’s tongue 
could not cure, and he did not care for 
wheedling compliments and mean 
flatteries. 

He introduced simple forms of re- 
ceipts and used fewer ingredients, 
much to the annoyance of the apothe- 
caries, whose drawers remained full. 
He also invented new and better-de- 
fined names for diseases and for me- 
dicines, and referred proudly to his 
cures as a proof of his knowledge. 
His arguments are of eternal efficacy 
against the Confucian maxims of un- 
enlightened conservatism. Every- 
thing, he said, changed—the sky, 
the sea, the earth; and to-day 
was not as yesterday. Changes of 
manners, and increase of population, 
produced fresh diseases ; and on all 
new discoveries he claimed a right to 
confer accurate and closely-defined 
names. For fools, he leftit to determine 
thesizes of galley-pots, and the question 
of whether the antepenultima in 
paralysis was long or short. 

When they called out that this 
man was a cheat, who used poisons 
and corrosives, heasked which was the 
poison—the medicine that cured or 
that which killed. He showed that 
anything used in excess is a poison, 
and denied that God had created 
anything entirely evil. He reminded 
them that God was at once the medi- 
cine and the doctor, and that drugs 
did neither good nor evil without his 
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permission. When they accused him 
of prescribing vitriol, he sneered at 
their mercurial ointments, and defied 
them to deny that in his medicines 
the bad was separated from the good 
by chemical purifications. 

To acquire knowledge he travelled 
again over all parts of Europe, con- 
versing with barbers and old nurses, 
and craftsmen of all grades, learning 
secrets of the pulse and symptoms of 
diseases, local or general. All his 
life, indeed, he acquired the name of 
a vagabond from this restless desire 
of practical and tangible knowledge. 
For art and natural beauty he cared 
nothing : scraped the Venus de Medi- 
cis, perhaps, to see the character of the 
marble, and observing the Apollo, to 
see if it contained the right number 
of muscles. No man, he said, was 
ever well educated at home; arts, 
sciences, were local and antagonistic, 
and Truth was a virgin who must be 
visited and wooed in her own habi- 
tation. Printing was still young, we 
must remember, and books of travels 
scarce and inaccurate. For what 
Paracelsus wanted there was no book 
much more modern than Pliny’s great 
encyclopedia. As diseases migrated, 
and medicines were affected by cli- 
mate, it was necessary to observe and 
watch them in their own countries. 
“T knew,” he said, “if I left any 
place unvisited I should be unworthy 
of the name of Theophrastus.” Ob- 
servation strengthened his belief, 
evolved his knowledge, and verified 
his reading. He despised the bad 
person who would not share his 
sweat and danger for the common 
good. They looked upon him as a 
robust madman, pursuing a vision 
and abusing all who would not follow 
him. They did not see that the doc- 
tor had any mission but tomake money; 
that he was intended to advance 
science they did not acknowledge, 
much less that mere drudging and 
money-making was shameful and de- 
grading. They hated the restless 
reformer, who would not let things be. 

“ Arts,” he said, “have no feet, 
and are not winged: they travel 
slowly from one country to another. 
The true philosopher must verify 
what he reads, and learning must be 
sought out and not waited for.” To 
illustrate his opinion Paracelsus uses 
a clever simile: “The food of one 
must,” he says, “come from many 
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countries: our figs from this place, our 
wines from another, our salt from a 
third : so mustmental food be sought 
and carefully collected ; manners 
must be observed in their own coun- 
tries, and the differences of things 
observed and compared. The chemist 
is bound to visit mineral countries, 
and observe the matrix of ores, and 
converse with those who spend their 
lives in mining.” 

He desires those who are not afraid 
to relinquish ease, to imitate him, 
hoping that whatever toil, dangers, 
miseries, or fatigue he had met with 
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from his ardour for knowledge in 
many varied pilgrimages, may be set 
down to his honour. Then he grows 
the despiser of dogma, the inno- 
vator, and the original thinker, as he 
continues :— 


“ For I testify in this to the face of 
nature, that he who wishes to be learned 
must tread books under his feet. Petty arts 
may be contained in books, but the 
book of nature is broad as the sky and 
wide as the sea, and every country is a 
leaf, and to be wise we must turn over 
many leaves of this great code.” 


COMMERCE, INDUSTRY, AND SPECULATION IN FRANCE. 


Parts is the city of the world’s fes- 
tival. Through the stately avenue of 
the Champs Elysées, around that 
beautiful monument of the Are de 
Triomphe, and on into the pleasant 
umbrage and beside the sunny waters 
of the Bois de Boulogne, daily streams 
a dazzling flood of costly equipages. 
And a few months have sutticed to 
change that once sombre wood, that 
neighbours the sovereign city, into a 
yaradise of green alleys and silver 
akes. Among the monuments of na- 
tional achievement rise and fall the 
columns of colossal fountains. And 
when night descends over Paris, it is 
as a masquer to a carnival she comes : 
the silence is sweetened with music ; 
the darkness is constellated with 
lamps. For the grisette and the “pe- 
tit boutiquier” there are the “cafés 
chantants” and the “Chateau des 

Fleurs,” whilst in the palaces of the 
Ministers of State (for nothing less 
than palaces are the French official 
residences), the politics of Europe are 
whispered over carpets the most 
costly, among flowers the most exotic, 
and in an atmosphere magical with 
the enchantments of taste and the 
miracles of wealth. Yet, thestranger 
who pauses under that sombre column 
in the Place Vendéme, will not need 
that the shadow should run very far 
back on the dial of time to recall an 
epoch when those holiday streets re- 
sounded with the roar of cannon, and 
reddened with the blood of enthusias- 
tic youth. Then, at those windows 

where they are now hanging lamps to 
celebrate the birthday - n Emperor, 


the apparition of a human face - 
followed by a volley of musketry and 
the cry of “Livethe Republic.” Then, 
where the gay cuirassier now cara- 
coles about the carriage of an autocrat, 
heavily passed the tumbril with dying 
men, who stretched their arms to 
receive the blessing of an Archbishop 
of Paris. 

But of Paris it is yet possible to 
remember, that in the year 1848 a 
very audible and desperate demand 
was made by the French people for a 
National Soul. In their capital the 
failure of that demand has been obli- 
terated in a sensuous reaction to the 
pursuit and enjoyment of material 
things. That which to-day appears 
exclusively to occupy the mind of the 
most intelligent ‘people in Europe is, 
the making and spending of money. 
In France, the dead must bury their 
dead, and the future take heed for 
itself. Whether the sibyl of the soul 
be altogether, indeed, a myth, or whe- 
ther she may yet one day return upon 
the scene with increased menace and 
augmented claims, is a question which 
fortunately neither our readers nor 
ourselves are called upon to answer. 

Meanwhile, we propose to examine 
the actual development of this mate- 
rial life in France. 

London is the vast capital of the 
greatest commercial empire in the 
world; but whoever is prompted by 
business or curiosity to visit the spot 
on which all the great transactions of 
England are effected, will, perhaps, be 
surprised to find himself in a building 
so little commensurate in appearance 
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with the wealth represented beneath 
its roof. In Paris, on the contrary. 
if you visit the Bourse, you will find 
yourself within one of the most splen- 
did temples ever erected to Fortune. 
There Soci hundred-headed, and 
hundred-handed, the mighty genius 
of Speculation. Here, he performs 
his miracles, devours his victims, and 
summons his worshippers from every 
class. 

It cannot be doubted, that France 
is an agricultural rather than a com- 
mercial country ; and the disadvan- 
tages to which Industry in France 
has for long been subjected have ex- 
isted, less in the scarcity of coal and 
iron, than in deficiency of capital and 
inactivity of enterprise. Every one 
knows that the immense actual bustle 
of investment in France is of recent 
origin. A few years ago, many of the 
Departments were almost wholly ig- 
norant of the producing and consum- 
ing power of those whom they now 
regard as their neighbours. Cultiva- 
tion was stagnant, and manufactures 
totally unbenefited by the knowledge, 
not alone of what was taking place 
elsewhere in Europe, but even in 
France itself. The financial and mer- 
cantile returns published by succes- 
sive governments, remained buried in 
the Provincial Libraries, and the pub- 
lic funds, were left undisputed to the 
capitalists of Paris. Popular invest- 
ments consisted in burying coin in an 
earthen pot, or lending money on 
mortgage ; the notary everywhere 
in the Departments usurped the place 
of broker and banker; and the legal 
expenses of small investments reduced 
the agricultural proprietor to the ina- 
bility of improving either his land or 
his capital. 

It was not till after the year 1848 
that even the Bank of France began 
really to correspond to the title which 
it bears. Before that period, its dis- 
count operations were almost exclu- 
sively confined to the “ge. The 
Banque d’Escompte was born under 
the Provisional Eommnanbt and al- 
though the Republic perished of he- 
morrhage, its posthumous offspring 
has since contrived to maintain 
existence under somewhat difficult 
circumstances. The Crédit Foncier, 
the Crédit Mobilier, and all the great 
joint stock companies of France are of 
yet later birth. 

The present ruler of France was 
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the first to charm the inanimate capi- 
tal of the country forth from the holes 
and corners in which it had lurked. 
The wand of the wizard was the cele- 
brated Imperial National Loan. 

In the year 1854, the war in the 
Crimea rendered necessary a loan of 
250 million francs, which was thrown 
open to national subscription; the 
three per cents. at 65.25 ; the four and 
a-half per cents. at 92.50. In Janu- 
ary 1855, a further loan of 500 mil- 
lions was subscribed for the same 
cause, and in the same manner ; the 
three per cents. at 65.25; the four 
and a-half at 92. In July, 1855, 750 
millions were again realized by a 
similar mode of subscription at the 
like rates. It was in this form that 
the Imperial Government appealed to 
the nation for hostages to its own 
security, and the call was responded 
to with an animation almost electri- 
cal. The Bureaux de Souscriptions at 
Paris were daily thronged before they 
opened, and in the Departments, the 
doors of the government official were 
besieged by crowds of agricultural 
subscribers, who brought their money 
in bags and stockings, and were igno- 
rant of the mode of subscription. 

Onthe first of these three loans, 467 
millions were offered by 98,000 sub- 
scribers. On the second loan of 500 
millions, no less a sum than two mil- 
liards, 175 millions was represented 
by 177,000 subscribers ; of which sum 
about 300millions wassubscribed from 
abroad. Thethirdloan of 750 millions 
evoked an offer of 3,652,591,985 fres. 
from 316,864 subscribers ; 600 millions 
from abroad ; 1,119 millions from the 
Departments. But it is important to 
know that the Crédit Mobilier Com- 
pany alone subscribed to this loan on 
its account 250 millions; and a few 
days later 375, partly in its own name, 
and partly from England and the 
German States. These facts must be 
taken in modification of the apparent 
marvel ; but what is really suggestive 
is the marked and increasing prefer- 
ence given to the three per cents. over 
the four and a-half per cents. It is 
notorious that the fluctuating nature 
of the former funds renders them the 
favourite market for speculation, not- 
withstanding the fact that the four 
and a-half per cents. are, per se, more 
remunerative. What, then, must be 
thought of the circumstance, that on 
the first of these loans, the demand 
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for three per cents. did not entirely 
double that of the four and a-half per 
cents. ; that on the second loan, the 
former actually quintupled the latter, 
whilst on the third, the three per 
cent. scrip exceeded that of the four 
per cents. sevenfold? Assuredly, it 
must be concluded, that in the space 
of sixteen months, the spirit of specu- 
lation had increased almost incredi- 
bly. The fact is, that the small capi- 
talist, who had only a thousand francs 
to dispose of, did not hesitate to hold 
scrip representing seven times that 
amount, in the conviction that before 
thesecond period for payment arrived, 
he would he able to sell it at pre- 
mium, and pocket the difference. 
Hence the favour shown to the three 

rceents. The French, a remarkably 
intelligent people, are not slow to 
learn any lesson in which the pocket 
is concerned. Under the circum- 


stances just noticed, the prospects of 
sale were too advantageous to leave 
many buyers in the market, and it is 
not surprising, therefore, that each 
term of payment was followed by exe- 
cutions. 

It would be superfluous to pans 


out that in a country such as England, 
where capital is already invested, a 
Government loan based on a system 
similar to that which we have de- 
scribed would prove a_ pernicious 
failure. For either its effect would be 
to displace capital already in employ- 
ment, by attracting the same to itself, 
and thus shake existing investments, 
or else capital would be too strongly 
lodged to answer the government 
summons with alacrity ; and in that 
case, as the success of such a loan 
must depend on the rapidity with 
which its scrip can be disposed of, the 
project would come to the ground. 

o France, however, the conversion 
of dead savings into national capital, 
could not be attended with such dan- 
ger; and when we are startled by the 
recent high pressure locomotion of 
capital in that country, it is only fair 
to bear in mind, that this is taking 

lace in a field of unusual extent and 

ertility, hitherto almost uncultivated, 
and under conditions far more favour- 
able, and less perilous on the whole, 
than could possibly exist where the 
producing power had been previously 
worked by the operations of commerce, 
and the activity of capital, had arrived 
at its almost somioahie limits. That 
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which is to be reprehended in the 
present state of things in Francg is, 
the dangerous rapidity with which 
new companies, of a comparatively 
irresponsible character, are being 
formed, and the system of share gamb- 
ling which is daily on the increase. 

Most of the great trunk-lines of 
railway in France were set on foot by 
English capital, but their remunera- 
tive capabilities soon made them po- 
pular French investments. It is, how- 
ever, as reversionary national property 
that they are most worthy of atten- 
tion. 

The French railway system arose 
under conditions, in many respects 
more favourable than those which 
presided over the birth and growth of 
our own; and it has recently been 
improved by the fusion of the several 
companies into groups, an arrange- 
ment which increases the efficiency, 
and diminishes the working expense 
of the various lines. 

Up to the end of 1847, the whole 
length of the concessions made in 
France to railway undertakings was 
2,940 miles; of which 1,142 were 
open. In 1852, a great development 
took place, aided by loans and 
subventions from Government. 
The loans amounted in value to 
£2,350,000 ; the subventions to 
£36,176,350 ; besides local subven- 
tions reaching £1,116,000. The State, 
moreover, gave its guarantee on a 
capital of £62,189,800; the interest 
secured being £2,452,112. 

At present, twenty-four railway 
companies only exist in France, of 
which eight hold nineteen-twentieths 
of the entire system. Their capital is 
equivalent to about £47,200,000 ; and 
their expenditure to £120,000,000 ; 
the balance beingraised by obligations 
redeemable by annual drawings within 
agiven period. In return for its assist- 
ance, the State has a share in the 
profits of 3,529 miles of line. At the 
expiration of the concessions granted, 
the lines revert to the State; and 
although the period of that reversion 
is yet remote, it nevertheless repre- 
sents a property which assumes, with 
every year, an increasing value ; not 
alone from the abbreviation of time, 
but also from the increase of traffic 
and consequent progress of the reve- 
nue ultimately to be derived there- 
from. 

In considering the national debt of 
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France, therefore, the French railways 
may be esteemed as a sort of sinking- 
fund for a very large proportion of 
the debt; and one, indeed, of which 
the action would appear more exten- 
sive and more certain than that of the 
Caisse d Amortissement, especially 
charged with its redemption. This 
will be perceived more clearly, when 
we state, that the funded debt of 
France, exclusive of terminable annui- 
ties, isnow equivalent to £271,125,000; 
and that the total cost of the existing 
system of railways, according to recent 
estimation, equals £146,000,000 ; ot 
which about £120,000,000 has already 
been expended. At the end of 1855, 
one half of the total mileage was not 
yet in operation, yet the gross receipts 
exceeded the total charge of the 
funded debt; and in the ultimate 
development of traffic, it is not un- 
reasonable to suppose, that these 
receipts will yet more closely corres- 
pond to the sum chargeable to the 
nation on the interest of its debt. 

Let us now look to those commer- 
cial institutions which stand in rela- 
tion to industry and capital, and from 
the action of which we may reason- 
ably deduce much of this extraordin- 
ary development. 

To Monsieur Eugene Forcade we 
are indebted for a lucid and clearly 
connected picture of the existing state 
of commercial institutions in France. 
In a series of remarkable essays which 
first appeared in the Revue des deux 
Mondes, about two years ago, he has 
with great candour and discrimination 
reviewed the mechanism and opera- 
tion of these societies. Monsieur 
Prudhon’s book is written from a 
point of view peculiar to himself; but 
although unassuming enough in form 
and title (it is nominally indeed a 
mere Commercial Grade), it is, neyer- 
theless, sufficiently characterized by 
that caustic and incisive penetration, 
and that vigorous grasp of subject 
in which, however dogmatic and erro- 
neous the opinions of its author, his 
style is never deficient. 

Before proceeding, however, to the 
consideration of the French joint- 
stock companies, a few words upon 
the Bank of France will not be beside 
the subject. 

Tn 1808, the Bank of France opened 
counting-houses at Lyons and Rouen, 
and two years later at Lille. But 
these establishments were soon closed 
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for want of business. Under the mon- 
archy of 1830, similar attempts were 
made with better success ; and at the 
outbreak of the revolution of 1848, 
the Bank of France had branches in 
fifteen towns of secondary importance. 
Besides these establishments there 
existed independent local banks in 
the nine principal towns. But the 
confusion which was occasioned by 
the different origin of the notes, of 
which the forced currency was decreed 
by the republican government, soon 
rendered necessary the incorporation 
of all the local banks with the Bank 
of France ; and as since that period 
the Bank has established fourteen new 
branch offices, the whole commercial 
credit of the country may be fairly 
said to be conducted by a single estab- 
lishment, viz.: the Bank of France, 
supported by thirty-eight branches. 

A single fact will illustrate the com- 
mercial advantages derived from the 
establishment of the Branch Count- 
ing-houses of the Central National 
Bank, 

The exportation of specie is only a 
momentary Sepornent of the pre- 
cious metals, which in time are sure 
to return by the natural channels to 
their original places. Time, therefore, 
is of the utmost importance for the 
preservation of credit in commercial 
intercourse. In France, for example, 
certain large purchases, after the 
wool shearing and silk spinning sea- 
sons, annually occasion the transfer 
and accumulation, within certain loca- 
lities, of large sums of specie. These 
sums, once disposed of by the pur- 
chasers, are returned by the pro- 
ducers (who become purchasers in 
their turn), and thus arrive at last at 
their starting place. 

In Lyons, inthe months of May and 
June, large sums of money are sent 
into Italy for the purchase of raw 
silks. Previous to the present system, 
the Bank of Lyons Kia not indeed 
raise the rate of interest, which it had 
invariably fixed at three per cent. ; 
but it established a daily maximum 
of sums to be discounted; in the 
course of which it went so far as only 
to admit a 100,000 frances upon bor- 
dereaux of four and five millions: and 
as these admissions were made on the 
yro-rata of the sums pen it 

appened that many of the greater 
houses absorbed to themselves, by 
the large figure of their presentations, 
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the whole of the maximum established 
by the Bank. This restrictive system 
would have been fatal to the indust 
of Lyons, had it not found in the Ban 
of France, represented by its branch 
counting-house at St. Etienne, aliberal 
and intelligent succour. This estab- 
lishment discounted at a rate of four 
per cent. upon Lyonese securities to an 
unlimited amount; and thus enabled 
the Lyonese manufacturer to pur- 
chase his raw silks in Italy. A few 
months afterwards, Lyons exported 
these silks in a woven form, and re- 
stored to France, with usury, the 
amount of specie of which the country 
had been momentarily deprived. 

We now come to the consideration 
of commercial institutions existing in 
more independent relations to the 
State, and representing the combina- 
tions of private capital. Institutions 
of this nature are generally included 
under the French term, Societés 
Anonymes, which we may translate 
as joint-stock companies. Of these, 
the first which attracts notice, since 
it was the first in period of creation, is 
the— 

Banque d Escompte, or Bank of 
Exchange. The Bank of France very 
properly only discounts bills to which 
three signatures are attached. The 
bearer of a bill representing commer- 
cial securities, can in the first in- 
stance only present two signatures, 
viz.:—that of the person who has 
drawn the bill, if it be a draft to 
order, or of the person who has ac- 
cepted it, if it be a bill of exchange, 
and that of the person to whose credit 
the bill has been drawn or accepted. 
To become convertible the bill must 
therefore undergo a third process : 
it must be transferred by the mer- 
chant who has received it In payment 
of goods sold, or by the first ee 
of the bill, to a third and intermediate 
party for further signature. The na- 
tural intermediaries in this case are 
the Bankers, who by attaching to the 
bill their own signature, can easily 
obtain its realization in the Bank of 
France. Bnt as innumerable reasons 
may at any time induce the Bankers 
(who-have perhaps other employment 
for the credit at their disposal), either 
to decline discounting the bills thus 

resented to them, or to do so at very 
high prices, the merchant is exposed 
to vast inconvenience, and it is evi- 
deut that some readier mechanism 
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was necessary to supply the deficiency 
created by the chasm tius existing 
between the Bank on the one side, 
and Production and Exchange on the 
other. 

It was under the reign of Louis 
Philippe that establishments intended 
to act in this direction were first 
formed in France. Shortly after their 
creation, however, they began to ex- 
tend the sphere of their operations 
beyond this object; and in pursuing 
that course, a great portion of their 
resources become necessarily dis- 
tributed in shares for various indus- 
trial enterprises ; so that their capital 
was no longer readily disposable. The 
consequence of this was, that when 
the sudden outbreak of the Revolu- 
tion of 1848 occasioned on all sides 
immediate applications for repayment 
by those who had temporarily de- 
posited money, those banks whose 
resources oo been converted into 
values, which the same political crisis 
rendered no longer capable of realiza- 
tion, or at least, subjected to an enor- 
mous depreciation, were universally 
compelled to suspend payment. The 
Provisional Government found it ne- 
cessary to attempt the remedy of this 
disaster, by a decree, enacting the 
creation of Banks of Exchange in all 
the principal commercial towns of 
France. But it was not unnatural 
that at a moment when the whole 
operation of credit was paralysed 
throughout France, and capital had 
suddenly slunk as it were out of cir- 
culation, private individuals should 
shrink from encountering the serious 
responsibility involved in commercial 
associations, such as those which had 
just ruined many of the most pro- 
minent capitalists ot the country. It 
was impossible, therefore, to count on 
private individuals taking the ini- 
tiative to supply the necessary re- 
sources for the formation of the new 
banks. The assistance of the State 
was imperative. It was necessary, at 
the same time, in order to render 
these undertakings feasible, that the 
should be of the nature of tiehetek 
companies ; since in France the chief 
responsibility of a societé anonyme 
rests with the managing committee, 
that of the shareholder being con- 
fined to the capital represented by 
his shares. e Provisional Go- 
vernment finally settled, therefore, 
that the capital should be provided 
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for these banks in the following 
manner :— 

1. One-third in money to be sub- 
scribed by the shareholders. 

2. One-third in local securities by 
the towns in which the banks were 
to be established. 

3. One-third to be furnished by 
the State in Treasury Bonds. 

It was on this basis, that by a 
decree of the 8th of March, 1848, 
which exceptionally exempted it from 
the authority of the Council of 
State (Conseil d’ Etat) “the Comptoir 
d’Escompte de Paris,” or Paris bank 
of Exchange (whose operations have 
since that period become so extensive 
and important), first rose into a very 
modest, and for a long time, pre- 
carious existence. It would exceed 
the purpose we have in view, were 
we to follow, in detail, the struggles 
of that existence; the subsequent 
establishment of its local secondary 
banks, or “Sous-comptoirs;” and of 
its commercial magazines, “ magasins 
generaux,” for the transfer and evalu- 
ation of merchandise, under a system 
equivalent to that of the English 
dock-warrants; nor shall we enter 
into a narration of the various ex- 
pedients by which its duration was 
prolonged till the year 1852, when, 
with a capital exceeding twenty mil- 
lions—which has since risen to forty 
millions—it succeeded in extending its 
influence wherever the increasing com- 
mercial activity of France appeared to 
demand it. We must not, however, 
omit to mention, that by the law of 
the 10th of June, 1853, the abnormal 
constitution of this establishment, 
whereby it was exempted from all 
control by the State, while at the 
same time the State was security for 
one-third of its capital, was justly 
modified by the Imperial Govern- 
ment, and the State and city obliga- 
tions withdrawn from the funda- 
mental capital of the bank, which 
was thus reduced to twenty millions, 
the amount originally fixed. 

Notwithstanding its present pros- 
perity, any sudden crisis, similar to 
that of 1848, would be inevitably fatal 
to this institution. The reason why 
may be explained in a few words. 
At such a crisis this bank would find 
itself exposed, like its predecessors, 
to a sudden call for repayment on all 
the current accounts. This repay- 
ment could only be effected by pre- 
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senting at the Bank of France the 
securities held in its archives by the 
Comptoir d’Escompte. These secu- 
rities, however, exist for the most part 
in loans upon merchandise and simi- 
lar vouchers ; and at such a moment 
values of such a bond would be 
thrown out of the course of exchange. 
These securities, therefore, could 
neither be realized nor disposed of, 
except at such a loss as seriously to 
affect the capital of the Bank. 

The Societé du Credit Foncier was 
founded on the 30th July, 1852, for a 
term of ninety-nine years, witha capital 
of sixty millions of francs, divided into 
120,000 shares of 500 francs each. 
This company has been especially 
founded with a view to promote the 
interests of agriculture ; but before 
we examine the mode of its operation, 
it will be well to regard the elements 
out of which it has arisen, and the 
necessities which it is intended to 
meet. 

All commercial operations, having 
for their object the transfer of pro- 
duce or the distribution of capital, 
are of a character essentially produc- 
tive. But in order to effect the 
rapid subdivision and diffusion of 
capital, it is necessary that capital 
should be endowed with a certain 
faculty of displacement, and a certain 
activity of movement ; to usea French 
term, that capital should be capable 
of mobilisation. To infuse into capi- 
tal this faculty is the prime object of 
speculation. 

The most ancient and elementary 
form which we find assumed by the 
migration of capital is that of the 
loan on mortgage or pledge ; the lease 
on rent or chattel. In the course of 
subsequent development we have the 
contract on the gross,*the Bill of 
Exchange, and the discount opera- 
tions of Banks. The joint-stock sys- 
tem is the last and most powerful 
mechanism for effecting the contact 
and diffusion of commercial values. 

In former days, and in accordance 
with the limitations of early commer- 
cial intercourse, the loan of money 
was a personal transaction between 
individuals, in which the chief gua- 
rantee to the lender for the security 
of his capital, existed in the good 
faith and substance of the borrower. 
The delay, the caution, the personal 
investigations, we may add the per- 
sonal morality, necessary for such 
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transactions could not but be intoler- 
able to the restless spirit of specula- 
tion. Moreover, the perils which thus 
necessarily attended the displacement 
of capital, and the consequent reluct- 
ance to investment, occasioned and 
maintained a usurious rate of interest. 
The trade of the usurer was covered 
with the contempt of those by whose 
suffering it was rendered remunera- 
tive. Contempt annihilated competi- 
tion with all its beneficent humanities, 
The lending of money was thus re- 
linquished, as an unenviable monopoly, 

to the hands of aliens; and the feudal 
Prince and Baron were constrained 
to pay for their scorn of the Jew and 
the Lombard, at a percentage suffi- 
cient certainly to have rendered 
charity the best policy. 

As commerce and intelligence ex- 
pand, the person vanishes ; ‘the thing 
alone, remains. It has been found, that 
capital placed in certain situations 
is capable of attracting capital from 
other regions; and that the augmen- 
tation of the capital thus attracted, 
is guaranteed by the laws which pro- 
duce the attraction. 

The old mortgage, or “prét-hypo- 
thécaire,’ recoverable at long periods of 
time, which, until within a very recent 
period, was the only resource open in 

rance to the agriculturist in want 
of capital, is now an investment only 
sought by the small landowner who 
abandons all idea of increasing his 
capital ; or who, speculating in some 
remote province on the ignorance and 
misery of the peasant, makes his in- 
vestment at an interest, the invalu- 
ation of which is in proportion to the 
immovable nature of the debt. 

The “Societé du Credit Foncier,” 
by substituting for the old form of 
individual and personal credit that 
of a general association whose obliga- 
tions are capable of being negotiated 
at any moment, has superseded, in 
principle at least, the old system 
of usury, and converted the immov- 
able pledge of the old mortgage into 
an instrument for the nimble move- 
ment of capital. 

We have already stated, that the ca- 
pital of this company, which is sixty 
millions of francs, is divided into 
120,000 shares of 500 frances each ; 
of these, however, no more than 60,000 
had been issued up to the middle of the 
|. year, of which 250 francs only 

ad been paid up. Until the com- 
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plete payment of the shares pro- 
visional certificates are issued, which 
are acquirable by transfer. The 
original subscriber and his cession- 
aries are bound for the full payment 
of the share. The definitive value is 
— to the bearer. The share- 
1olders are only liable to the amount 
of their subscription. 

The general assembly is composed 
of 200 of the largest shareholders, of 
which the list is closed twenty days be- 
fore the convocation of the assembly. 
Forty shares entitle the holder to a 
voice. On thenet benefit five per cent. 
is assigned to the shareholder, twenty 
per cent. to the reserve fund, untilsuch 
time asit shallamount 'to half the capi- 
tal subscribed. This fund is destined to 
provide against unforeseen circumstan- 
ces, and for the payment of a divi- 
dendof five per cent.,so as to make up 
the difference, in case of the failure of 
the profits of any given year. There 
is, further, a “fonds de prévoyance,” 
déstined to compensate in a certain 
number of years the original expenses 
of establishment. The s surplus is dis- 
tributed in dividends. In 1852, a 
subvention of ten millions of francs 
was accorded to the company by the 
State. 

With its capital of sixty millions 
the company is empowered to make 
loans to the extent of 1,200 millions. 
Of necessity, therefore, the company 
must itself be a borrower. 

The Credit Foncier is, in fact, no 
more than an intermediary between 
the borrower on mortgage and the 
capitalist, as the Credit fobilier is an 
intermediary between the capitalist 
and the operative. Those who hold 
the obligations of the company have 
as guarantee the sums en by 
the owners of immovable property, 
and the capital realized upon the 
shares. As the loans on mortgage 
never exceed in value the half of the 
property on which they are raised, re- 
payment is sufficiently secured. The 
object of this company is humane and 
civilizing, since it is directed towards 
affording to the cultivation of the land 
(that prime source of all wealth) the 
supplemeutary capital which is neces- 
sary for its improvement. Yet the 
Credit Foncier hitherto effected 
but little substantial benefit for agri- 
culture, and the company itself does 
not flourish. 

Why is this? Because it offers to 
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capitalists the safest and steadiest in- 
vestment that could be expected from 
any similar association. This reason 
may appear paradoxical; but we firmly 
believe it to be correct. Credimus 
quia impossibile. “The Beotians of 
the Bourse,” says M. Prudhon, “ ever 

refer to lose 100 francs on a share 
in the Palais de (Industrie, bought 
at 170, and fallen to 70 frances, for this 
simple reason—that others have had 
the good luck of a premium of from 
50 to 60 francs on the same scrip!” 

In 1854, a decree of the 6th July 
ordained the incorporation of the 
Credit Foncier with the state—doubt- 
less in the hope that the young spe- 
culation, when removed from that 
keen atmosphere of competition in 
which it had hitherto drooped, might 
flourish in the hotbed of government 
protection. By the terms of this ar- 
rangement the company is empowered 
by the state to make loans in what- 
ever disposable cash it may possess, 
or be able to procure, and at such dates 
and on such terms as it can obtain; 
and the notion has been thrown out 
that these loans may by-and-bye come 
to be effected in simple promissory 
notes. Upon this suggestion Mr. 
Prudhon descends with beak and 
talon, observing that if carried out it 
would only need one step further—a 
forced currency—to identify the sys- 
tem with that of the assignats of 
former days. 

The company, according to its sta- 
tutes, effects loans under two distinct 
categories—the first, payable at long 
dates by cumulative annuities, such 
as to redeem the debt within ten years 
at soonest, and sixty years at latest ; 
the second, payable at short dates, 
without mortmain. These loans may 
be effected either in cash or in obliga- 
tions representing fixed capital, or else 
in promissory notes. 

he general principle of terminable 
annuities is one at present so popular, 
not alone in France, but also in our 
own country, that those who are op- 
posed to it must be content to find 
themselves in a minority. Neverthe- 
less, it is worth while to inquire what 
becomes of capital already Ranael of 
the moment it ceases to be represented 
by interest; and if it must be admitted 
that such capital has no longer any 
existence, nominal or real, may we not 
reasonably doubt whether, on the one 
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hand, it be sound policy to reduce the 
burthensona state by annihilating any 
portion of national capital; or whether, 
on the other hand, it be sound moral- 
ity to induce individuals, for the sake 
of unusually high interest during a 
lifetime, or for a limited period, to 
dissipate any portion of that wealth 
which is destined by all natural laws 
to survive the hands in which it may 
be immediately lodged, and which is, 
therefore, as much a trust as a posses- 
sion? 

In reviewing the operation of the 
Credit Foncier in France, the question 
may be fairly entertained (and it is 
one which M. Prudhon has urged 
with great distinctness) whether pro- 
perty in that country be not in greater 
need of commercial credit than of that 
lengthened credit accorded by this in- 
stitution; and whether, in that case, 
instead of accumulating interest on 
mortmain, it would not be more effi- 
eacious to organize a system whereby 
the repayment of the debt should re- 
present merely the debt itself, aug- 
mented only by a premium, the mag- 
nitude of which should be reducible 
by the very magnitude of the company 
making the loan, and the extent and 
variety of the affairs conducted by it. 
What, in fact, would be the effect of 
ageneral circulating and discount bank 
appropriated to agriculture? 

he reader of the preceding obser- 
vations has now before him a sketch 
of the general construction of two of 
the principal commercial institutions 
in France. There remains to be no- 
ticed a third, and a yet more import- 
ant—the Credit Mobilier. 

When this institution was founded 
all the world was asking—what did it 
mean!—what were its objects!—what 
would be the nature and result of its 
operation? 

These questions received the most 
conflicting answers. 

What does it mean? The most be- 
neficent assistance to commerce, said 
some. The most gigantic gambling- 
house ever established, said others. 

Its objects? To favour industry, 
promote the necessary circulation of 
capital, and develop the healthful ac- 
tivity of commercial enterprize, ex- 
claimed Messieurs Péreire and Fould. 
Its object is to pillage the public fool, 
and fill the pockets of those who have 
founded it on that speculation; the 
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rofits will be for the directors; the 
osses for the shareholders, responded 
M. Prudhon and others. 

Its operation? Tofacilitate invest- 
ment, and promote industrial under- 
takings, asserted the founders and 
their friends. Hausse and baisse, 
agistage, share-gambling, and national 
immorality, reiterated their oppo- 
nents.* 

And all the world knows that im- 
mediately the shares of the company 
were demanded at a premium; and 
that at one moment they rose from 
500 francs, of which 200 only had been 
paid, to a figure no less than 1,800 
francs! 

All the world is equally aware that 
the reason of this miraculous move- 
ment is to be found in the distin- 
guished financial names that compose 
the list of founders:—MM. E. Péreire, 
J. Péreire, Bernoit Fould, Adolphe 
Eccletal, Ernest André, Baron Seil- 
liere, Henri de Noailles, Duc de 
Mouchy, Duc Raphael de Galliera, 
Josi Louis de Abarra, Charles Mallet, 
Gideon Mare des Arts, and others. 

Of the two commercial institutions 
already reviewed, it may be said that 
their existence is justified by the very 
operations which they are called upon 
to conduct, those being an integral 
part of the existing state of com- 
merce, and which, even were the com- 
panies dissolved, would equally find 
or create an executive. The novel in- 
stitution, however, which now rises 
into our notice does not spring into be- 
ing at the call of a commerce actually 
existing, but assumes to be itself a 
creator of commerce. It is, therefore, 
in its nature essentially a speculation. 

The hypothesis which Level the 
origin of the Imperial Loan is essen- 
tially the same as that which consti- 
tutes the whole basis of the Credit 
Mobilier, namely, that there exists in 
France a vast amount of unemployed, 
and, consequently, unremunerative ca- 

ital. In short, that industry, not 

aving sufficient influence to attract 
capital, and capital not possessing suf- 
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ficient activity to promote industry, 
the former is forced to languish for 
want of resources, and the latter to 
remain sterile for want of investment. 
The problem which, therefore, arises 
is, to find means of increasing the fa- 
cilities for industrial enterprise, by 
throwing more animation into the 
circulation of capital, and diminishing 
the difficulties of ultimately fixing and 
incorporating it with the operations 
of industry. 

Such being the objects of the Credit 
Mobilier, it follows that this institu- 
tion acts simultaneously within two 
distinct spheres—that is to say, it un- 
dertakes, on the one hand, to find the 
capital; on the other, the investment. 
Hence, unlike that of either the Credit 
Foncier, or the Banque d’ Escompte, its 
character is not only intermediary, but 
also initiative. 

In order to equalize the value of 
different and distinct investments, and 
to unite and agglomerate those sepa- 
rate portions of capital with which it 
seeks to deal, this company does not 
offer as security for the capital which 
it invests the shares of the various in- 
vestments in which that capital may 
be placed, but the obligations of the 
company itself. The tendency of its 
operation is, therefore, to absorb the 
capital, on the one side, and monopo- 
lize the investments, on the other. 

The consideration before us, to 
which we wish to draw the attention 
of our readers, is—firstly, is the inac- 
tivity of capital in France really such 
as is presumed by the founders of the 
Credit Mohbilier—that is to say, does 
it exist to an extent sufficiently great 
to justify the cogent intervention of 
their company, with a view to the true 
interests of commerce? Andsecondly, 
are the resources at the disposal of the 
company, and the influence it is capa- 
ble of commanding, sufficiently large 
to secure the effectual success of its 
object without detriment to the natu- 
ral and necessary order of commercial 

intercourse? But these questions we 
must leave for a future paper. 


*1, Le Speculateur a la Bourse, par P. J. Prudhon. 
2. Critique sur les Institutions de Credit en France, par M. E. Foreade. 
3. Reports of the Tribunal de Commerce. 
4. Official Decrees under the Provisional Government and the Empire, from 


1848 to 1857. 


5. Statutes of the Society of the Credit Mobilier, &c. 
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Our Foreign Courier. 


OUR FOREIGN COURIER. 


NO. IV. 


Since the publication of our last 
Foreign Courier, we have made it 
our business to look up divers and 
sundry works which might give our 
readers some idea of the condition of 
popular theology in the modern litera- 
ture of France. Our expectations 
when we commenced the task did not, 
assuredly, run very high; but we con- 
fess the attempt has been attended 
with a failure of which we scarcely 
anticipated the magnitude. We knew 
indeed—for it is a truism to which no 
one can shut his eyes—that it is of the 
essence of Roman Catholicism to be, 
as it were, unduly esoteric in her 
teaching, and that her clergy are not 
over zealous to furnish aids to piety 
which would in any way supersede or 
supplant what they believe to betheir 
own legitimate and wholesome influ- 
ehce over the minds of their flocks. 
It was only reasonable to suppose that 
the same principle of inculcating defe- 
rence to the ipse dixit of the Church 
which makes them ordinarily refrain 
from encouraging among the laity the 
perusal of the Bible, would not cease 
to operate in the case of works in the 
woduction of which inspiration had 

adnoshare. Werepeat, however, that 
we were not prepared to find that this 
particular field of religious literature 
was as barren as it confessedly is. 
We have by our side some twenty 
volumes of a more or less devotional 
character which have gone through 
numerous editions, and enjoy, as we 
are assured, a very wide circulation; 
but there is not one of the number to 
which it would not be an insult to in- 
vite the attention of the readers of the 
Magazine, or which has the faintest 
claim to occupy a place, however ob- 
scure, in the national literature of 
such a country as France. Ill-con- 
ceived, and worse written ; by turns dry 
as “ Bradshaw’s Railway Guide,” and 
slip-slop like tracts of the calibre of 
“Buttons for Believers’ Breeches,” 
they present the most objectionable 


forms of that kind of epileptic reli- 
giosity which inflames the passions of 
women, and enervates the understand- 
ing of men. It really pains us to say 
so; but truth will not allow us to 
withhold the fact, that the unctuous 
and passionate rhapsodies of love ad- 
dressed to the different persons of the 
Trinity, and to the mother of our 
Lord, not unfrequently reach a cli- 
max which reminds us of nothing so 
much as some of the worst pages in 
the most cynical productions of French 
fiction. Our surprise somewhat 
vanishes when we find that two of 
the most popular of these works— 
there exists a much larger number by 
the same hand which we have not 
seen—are from the pen of an ex-com- 
mis-voyageur(!), a class of society not 
ordinarily remarkable for great eleva- 
tion of thought, or literary aptitude of 
expression. 
“ Non tali auxilio, nec defensoribus istis, 
Tempus eget.” 


Being thus compelled to relinquish 
the design we had in hand, by the 
very dearth of any noteworthy ma- 
terials wherewith to carry it into 
execution, we have nothing left us 
but to invite, a second time, the at- 
tention of our readers to the admi- 
rable series called the “ Bibliothéque 
Spirituelle,’ which M. de Sacy is 
now editing, with a view to supply 
the desideratum insisted on in the 
above remarks: a collection, as the 
editor himself informs us, “ov l’on 
se propose de réunir le petit nombre 
(les ouvrages de dévotion qui ne 
plaisent pas moins aux gens de gotit 
qu’aux personnes pieuses.” When 
last we noticed this praiseworthy 
undertaking, the volumes issued were 
Marillac’s translation of the De Jm- 
itatione, Fénelon’s Lettres Spirituelles, 
and a selection of Nicoles Essays. 
To these have now been added two 
volumes of Bossuet’s Lettres de Piété 
et de Direction,* to which is subjoined 


* Lettres de Piété et de Direction, écrites & la seur Cornuau par Bossuet, suivics 
du Traité de la Concupiscence par le méme, et précédés d’une preface par M. Sil- 


vestre de Sacy, Membre de l’'Académie Francaise. 


l6mo. 1857. 
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a small “7'raité de la Concupiscence.” 
It is worth remarking, as corrobora- 
tive of what we have said above on 
the esoteric character of Romish 
ministrations, that these letters of 
Fénelon and Bossuet were not in- 
tended for publication. They were 
the fruit of that confidential inter- 
course which existed between the 
director or confessor and his spiritual 

atient. The same remark applies, 
it should be remembered, to the more 
famous Méditations and Elévations 
of the great Bishop of Meaux, both 
of which were penned, not for the 
public, but for the special behoof 
of conventual establishments ; and 
were only printed after his death. 
Confining our attention, however, to 
the volumes last out, we may observe 
that these letters present an aspect 
of Bossuet’s career and character 
which is not without some novelty 
and great interest. With the histo- 
rian, the orator, and the controver- 
sialist—with the profound theolo- 
gian, and courageous defender of the 
laws and liberties of the Gallican 
Church—all who have any degree of 
acquaintance with the great era he 
adorned must be more or less fami- 
liar; but the idea of Bossuet as a 
shrewd but tender pastor, ministering 
sound advice and spiritual consola- 
tions to an obscure and rather tire- 
some old woman, of whom nothing 
whatever is known beyond the fact 
that she was Bossuet’s correspondent 
—this, we are persuaded, many per- 
sons will find it difficult to reconcile 
with the notions they have brought 
away with them from the Histoire 
Universelle, the Variations, and the 
Oraisons Funébres. Here the letters 
are, however, to speak for themselves. 
On the spirit in which they should 
be read, we cannot do better than 
quote M. de Sacy’s words in the 
charming preface prefixed to the let- 
ters: “Il faut lire les lettres de Bos- 
suet & la scour Cornuau comme on lit 
les Confessions de Saint Augustin. 
Chacun y trouvera ce qui convient 4 
la tournure de son esprit et dla dispo- 
sition de son coeur. Dailleurs qu'on 
apporte & ces lectures plus ou moins 





* Lettres de la Mére Agnés Arnauld, 
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de foi, toujours est-il certain qwon se 
sent meilleur aprés les avoir faites, 
pourvu quwon ait soin @imposer si- 
lence & Vesprit de dénigrement et de 
raillerie.”’” For our own part, we 
think there is small room for raillery: 
for, as the editor remarks, “C’est le 
bon sens qui éclate 4 chaque ligne 
dans ses Lettres & la sceur Cornuau.” 
Witness the following piece of plain 
speaking: “Ne vous occupez pas 
tant du pur amour. Le marque qu'on 
Ya, c'est qu’on ne le sait pas. Dés 
qu on le sait, on ne l’a plus :” a pas- 
sage overflowing, terse though it be, 
with keen appreciation of the danger 
of a purely emotional religion, ever 
on the alert about feelings, and loath 
to be up and doing. We cannot, 
however, afford to dwell any longer 
on these volumes. On every ground 
we recommend them most warmly 
to our readers. They are gems in 
every sense of the word. On their 
excellence in a literary and religious 
point of view, it would be super 
fluous to insist. They have Bossuet 
for their author. We may, however, 
add, that they are got up in a style, 
as regards paper and print, which is 
without a parallel in this cheap-and- 
nasty age of literature. Let us hope 
that M. de Sacy may give us the 
Elévations and Méditations in the 
same series, notwithstanding what he 
says to the contrary in his preface. 
The next work we have to notice is, 
like Bossuet’s, a collection of letters, 
and like his, was never intended by 
the writer for publication. We allude 
tothe lettersof Agnés Arnauld, Abbess 
of Port Royal,* upwards of seven 
hundred in number, and ranging from 
the year 1626 to 1671, though now 
first given to the world. A year or 
two ago, Father Ventura, in a work 
called La Femme Catholique, thought 
it decent to speak of the illustrious 
Jansenist ladies who adorned the con- 
vent of Port Royal as “des femmelettes 
vaines, legéres, impudiques.” The 
foul slander of this Italian priest who 
thus makes a stiletto of his pen, never 
appeared to us so heinous and base as 


when we arose from the perusal of 


these volumes. The whole life of 


Abbesse de Port-Royal, publiées sur les 


Textes Authentiques, avec une Introduction par M. P. Faugére. Paris: Benja- 
min Duprat, Libraire de l'Institut. London: Williams and Norgate, 1858, 2 
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. 
és Arnauld—and may we not add, 
of all the other members of that 
illustrious family—was one long un- 
remitting effort on behalf of religion 
and every Christian virtue. Such, 
at least, is the impression which these 
letters leave upon our mind. Inte- 
resting from the persons to whom 
they are addressed,—a Pascal, a Saint- 
Cyran, a Madame de Longueville, and 
a Madame de Sablé—they are doubly 
interesting from the grace and quaint- 
ness, and tenderness which animate 
every line. The convent walls within 
which she had lived from her earliest 
childhood had not succeeded in 
shutting out knowledge of the world. 
The constant manipulation, if we may 
so speak, of religious difiiculties and 
casuistical dilemmas, seems to have 
given her a marvellous insight into 
the deepest recesses of the human 
heart. Madame de Sablé, it would 
appear, was a very querulous inmate 
of Port Royal, and gave the Lady 
Abbess a great deal of trouble. It is 
amusing to see the art with which the 
latter smoothes down the ruffled equa- 
nimity of the illustrious penitent. 
These letters come before us under 
the best of auspices. The editor is 
no less a person than M. Faugire, of 
Pascal notoriety. He seems to have 
done his work admirably well. The 
notes are just sufficient to elucidate 
without incumbering the text. An 
elegant and sensible preface brings to 
the fore the peculiar merits and beau- 
ties of the letters, which are arranged 
in chronological order, all but the last 
114, which bear nodate. A facsimile 
of Agnes Arnauld’s handwriting en- 
hances the interest, and an alphabeti- 
cal list of her correspondents adds to 

the usefulness of the publication. 
Apropos of Port Ri yal —a COrrTup- 
tion, we may remark in passing, of its 
old name Porrois, from the Latin 
Porra or Borra, a swampy valley 
covered with furze—we must not for- 
get to mention that M. Hachette has 
recently published a complete and 
compact edition of Pascal’s entire 
works of every sort, theological, polem- 
ical, and mathematical.* Pascal’s 


* Cuvres Complétes de Blaise Pascal. 
London : Jeffs. 

¢ Mémoires pour servir 4 1’ Histoire de la Philosophie au Dix-huitiéme Siécle, par 
Ph. Damiron, Membre de l’Institut, Professeur Honoraire a la Faculté des Lettres 
Paris: Ladrange, 1858, 2 vols. 8vo. 
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greatness as a writer is so transcend- 
ent, that we are apt to take little or 
no account of the pre-eminence he 
reached as a geometer. This edition, 
the first complete one published since 
Bossuet’ s, in 1779, may serve to put us 
in mind of his bifrontal aspect, if we 
may so speak, The text and many of 
the notes of the Pensées are based on 
M. Havet’s edition. These volumes, 
however, do not profess to supersede 
the labours of Havet and Faugére. 
Their main object is to render acces- 
sible to all purses (we wish we could 
add, all eyes) an exact and complete 
reproduction of every thing Pascal 
wrote or was accused of writing—un- 
der, the last head we include the 
“ Factums pour les Curés de Paris.” 
The physical and mathematical trea- 
tises seem to have been carefully edited 
by M. Drion, a Professor of Versailles. 
We are trespassing, however, on the 
limits of our third section. 

As we pass from the seventeenth 
century of French thought and litera- 
ture to the eighteenth, we feel as if 
we were quitting a calm lake, mirror- 
ing in its still depths a cloudless sky, 
and launching our bark upon a trou- 
bled storm-tost main. We must not, 
however, be fainthearted. We could 
not have a better, trustier pilot than 
M. Damiron. Many years of close 
and laborious study have made him a 
thorough master of the chart—under 
such auspices, we need not be afraid 
of running on a treacherous shoal. To 
drop metaphor, M. Damiron has done 
excellent service to the history of 
philosophy, and we might add to the 
cause of morality, by collecting to- 
gether a series of very remarkable 
études on the champions of that sen- 
sational philosophy which visited 
France with a kind of moral plague 
during the eighteenth century.t The 
particular writers thus passed under 
review, are as follow :—De La Met- 
trie, D’Holbach, Diderot, Helvetius, 
D’Alembert, Saint-Lambert, D’Ar- 
gens, Naigeon, Maréchal, Delalande, 
and Robinet. We cannot but consider 
this publication as singularly oppor- 
tune. It may open the eyes of the 


Paris: Hachette, 2 vols. I8mo. 1858. 
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public to the danger and rottenness of 
certain doctrines now in circulation, 
and which are utterly subversive of 
the healthy spiritualism that has char- 
acterised French philosophy during 
the last thirty or forty years. In the 
eighteenth century Materialist theories 
hegot sensual lives and habits. In the 
present day, the order is inverted. 
The degraded moral tone of society 
incidental to despotism, is now being 
turned into theory by such writers as 
Lanfrey and Jourdan. One of M. 
Damiron’s critics has remarked that 
the lives of these infamous apostles of 
Atheism and Animalism, were in con- 
tradiction with, and far superior to 
the principles they professed. Yet, 
are they not thereby justified. Men 
are too apt to forget that before God 
they are as responsible for their opin- 
ions as for their acts—nay, that opin- 
ions are acts, acts more fruitful of 
results on society at large than the 
mere conduct of the individual. To 
each of these étewdes M. Damiron pre- 
fixes a biographical notice. He then 
states at length the theories set forth 
by each of the writers above named, 
and to this statement appends an ela- 
borate “ appréciation” by way of an- 
tidote. So that alongside of the false 
gous, we have what the author believes 
to be theimage of the true. Itisneedless 
to remark how greatly this enhances 
the value of the work. Apropos of 
D’Alembert for example, we have an 
admirable exposé of the true condition 
of human life, in reply to that philo- 
sopher’s cynical tirades on the aban- 
donment in which man is left by Na- 
ture, by his fellow-men, and by God. 
We have never read an abler theory 
on the true nature of temptation (as 
at p. 131—a noble passage) and on the 
sweet uses of all the trials and suffer- 
ings to which flesh is heir. But, alas! 
such theories command more readily 
the homage of our lips than of our 
lives. Then, again, in the “ appréci- 
ation” of the Marquis d’Argens, M. 
Damiron gives us some excellent pages 
on Scepticism, Eclecticism--which he 
neatly designates “wane maniére de ne 
pas philosopher seul”’—and that op- 
position between the subjective and 
the objective, the Lgo and the Non- 
Ego, which forms the pivot round 
which German Philosophy turns. In 


* De la Grandeur Morale et du Bonheur, par M. de \a Codre. Paris: Cherbu- 


liez et Hachette, 1857, 12mo. 
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almost every one of these memoirs we 
meet with substantive essays of a con- 
structive character, which might con- 
veniently be detached from the polemi- 
cal or narrative portions of the work. 
What, for example, can be more com- 
plete than the Theory of the Beautiful 
in the memoir on Diderot, and the ex- 
quisite discussion on the nature of 
Love in reply to Helvetius. The lat- 
ter was a delicate subject to handle ; 
but M. Damiron, with the aid of 
Bossuet and Fénelon, St. Francois de 
Sales, and Sainte Thérése, has acquit 

ted himself with the highest credit. 
He could not have brought greater 
subtlety of feeling, or purity of love, 
to the consideration of asubject which 
Helvetius had done his best to bespat- 
ter with all the filth of a sense-ridden 
imagination. We trust we have said 
sufficient to show the solid value, as 
well as the interest, which attach to 
these volumes. It has too often hap 

pened that writers on the eighteenth 
century have confounded under one 
common ban the pernicious doctrines 
of the sensational philosophers and 
the immortal principles of liberty, 
humanity, and justice, on behalf of 
which the same century challenged 
the sympathy of Europe. Into this 
pitfall, M. Damiron has been careful! 
not totumble. He separates the gold 
from the dross, putting the one in ves- 
sels, to be kept, and casting the other 
away ; so that while, on the one hand, 
he is unremitting in stigmatizing the 
vile and revolting theories of a D’Hol- 
bach or a Helvetius, on the other 
hand, he swerves not from his attach- 
ment to those social and political re- 
formers which are identified with the 
Revolution of 1789. This separation 
of the political and iijemaiied as- 
pects of the aio century, is one 
of M. Damiron’s strongest claims on 
the attention of the public. We only 
wish that France had many more such 
professors of philosophy. 

The length to which the above 
work has betrayed us, compels us to 
deter till a future occasion several 
publications which figure on our list 
under the head of theology and phi- 
losophy. We have barely room 
enough left us to say a few words on 
a little book by M. de la Codre, on 
Moral Grandeur and Happiness.* 
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The sensationalist abominations which 
have been laid before us in M. 
Damiron’s book, leave, as it were, 
such an unpleasant stench behind 
them, that we recommend the reader 
to take up M. de la Codre, by way of 
a pastille or other perfume, to relieve 
his olfactory nerves. Happiness and 
moral dignity are the two great ends 
of life—M. de la Codre endeavours to 
point out the means by which they 
may be attained, and the obstacles 
which have to be overcome on the 
road. There is nothing very new in all 
this. But the spirit in which M. de 
la Codre writes is so excellent, that it 
imparts a kind of moral beauty to the 
book which has made us loath to 
leave it unnoticed. After all, it must 
be owned that the true art of being 
happy is the Art @étre Malheurene. 
With regard to the first of the three 
classes of proofs of the existence of God 

metaphysical, cosmological, psycho- 
logical, we are surprised that M. 
de la Codre does not appear to be 
aware that in spite of the outworks 
which Descartes and Leibnitz threw 
up to defend the position, Anselin’s 
famous argument is little more than 
a transparent sophism. The state- 
ment * Pidée A etre Tntini tinplique 
ce lle de i iste nce nece SS nie 4 begs the 
whole question at issue. A reality 
is inferred from an abstraction. The 
true argument for the existence of 
(tod rests on a combination of what 
M. de la Codre styles the metaphy- 
sical and cosmological. Sed hee 
hactenus. 

Il. What work so fit to head our 
section of “Politics and Education” 
as Cicero’s treatise De Republica t* 
M. Villeimain has recently given us a 
new and improved edition of thie 
translation of this work which he 
first published in 1823, immediately 
on Cardinal Mai’s famous discovery 
of the palimpsest, which was found to 
contain about a fourth of the entire 
treatise: the first and second of the 
six books into which it was ultimately 
divided, are all that have come down 
to us with any thing like complete- 
ness. The copious matter he has an- 
nexed to his translation, inthe shape 
of a preliminary treatise on the his- 
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tory, aim, and principles of the Le 
Republica, and of supplementary 
chapters connecting together the frag- 
ments of the later books, renders this 
volume very delightful reading to the 
general public. We should add, that 
for the behoof of the scholar, the 
Latin is given at the foot of the page. 
M. Villemain is the very man to enter 
into the spirit of Cicero’s masterly 
exposition of the principles of govern- 
ment, principles of which in the pre- 
sent state of France it is painfully 
necessary the memory should be re- 
vived and the sanctity vindicated. 
How different must be the feelings 
with which he now gives his labours 
to the world, from those by which 
the young translator was animated 
in 1823. The battle of constitutional 
liberty was then being fought in open 
day, while now its advocates may 
any moment be the victim of a hire- 
ling informer, and sent to ruminate 
on political theories in foreign lands. 
If measures Of repression are allowed 
to take their course, the follow- 
ing words of Cicero may find a yet 
stronger exemplification than here- 
tofore in the state of France: he is 
speaking, we should observe, of the 
manner in which despotism is begot- 
ten of anarchy—* Ex hoe enim popu- 
lo indomito, vel potius immani, deli- 
vitur, aliquis plerumque dux contra 
illos, principes, afflictos jam et depul- 
sos loco, audax, impurus, consectans 
proterve bene szepe de republica meri- 
tos, populo gratificans et aliena, et sua.” 
As M. Villemain remarks, in the 
Discours Preliminaire, one of the 
most curious passages In Cicero’s Ve 
Republicé is that in which the Roman 
orator declares his predilection for a 
mixed form of government—zequa- 
tum et temperatum ex tribus optimis 
rerumpublicarwm modis,’ in prefer- 
ence to a pure monarchy. M. Ville- 
main’s extensive reading enables him 
to quote sentiments of a precisely 
similar nature from fragments in 
Stobieus, and a passage in Polybius, 
all of which conspire to show that 
the government under which it is now 
our inestimable privilege to live in 
Great Britain was foreshadowed some 
two thousand years ago, not as Mon 


* La République de Cicéron, traduite Vaprés le texte decouvert par M. Mai, avec 
un discours preliminaire ct des supplements historiques par M. Villemain, de 


VAcadémie Francaise. Paris: Didier, 8vo., 1858. London: Jeffs. 
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tesquieu averred, in the woods of Ger- 
many, but in the brains of Greek 
Pythagoreans and historians, and in 
the burning words of the greatest 
of Roman orators. We cannot say 
much of M. Villemain’s scholarship. 
Weighed by a French standard it 
might be considered much above the 
average ; but France is about half a 
century behind Great Britain and 
Germany in classical philology and 
archeology. Accordingly we find even 
M. Villemain maintaining his adhesion 
to views of early Roman history, (p. 
147) which have long since been 
discarded by every scholar out of 
France. With regard more especially 
to the Pontifical Annals, it is some- 
what amusing to find the opinion as 
to their antiquity gravely advocated 
by the editor of that very treatise, 
which furnished Niebuhr—a name 
ignored by M. Villemain !!!—with 
the crowning proof of the justice of his 
more critical estimate of their work. 
See De Rep. i. 16; a passage of 
which the editor takes no note. Com- 
pare Niebuhr, vol. i. 251 (Hare and 
Thirlwall’s translation). We could 
point out numerous other flaws of 
a similar nature, but we must hasten 
on to other works. 

M. Caillet has given us a most ela- 
borate and interesting account of the 
system of administration in vogue in 

rance under the reign—for reign it 
might be called—of Cardinal Riche- 
lieu.* Even as a mere work of refe- 
rence the book would be of great value, 
as a means of elucidating many an 
obscure point in the history of France. 
The author informs us that M. Poir- 
son was the first to do justice to Riche- 
lieu’s talents as one of the founders 
of the French administrative system. 
Voltaire, Griffet, and even Bazin, had 
all of them treated the great Cardinal, 
in this respect, with unmerited dis- 
dain. The book is divided into six- 
teen chapters, which embrace, in the 

fullest detail, every conceivable branch 
of administration: the central power 
and its provincial depositories, the 
three orders of the State, the assem- 
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and the Parliaments, the organization 
and ordinances of the police, finance, 
trade, agriculture, the naval and mili- 
tary power, the University of Paris, 
and the patronage awarded by Riche- 
lieu to science, literature, and art. 
Such are the principal subjects on 
which M. Caillet has ferreted out an 
amount of accurate detail which de- 
serves at our hands a gratitude great 
in proportion to the enormous research 
which it must have cost him to collect 
it together from books, and above all 
from manuscript sources. 
If we may judge from the number 
of publications which issue from the 
press—and which figure for the most 
part in M. Guillaumin’s Catalogue 
the study of Political Economy has, in 
theory at least, made considerable way 
in France during the last few years. 
Let us observe, in passing, that all 
who are interested in such subjects 
will find the Catalogue just named a 
very useful repertory of what the Ger- 
mans call the “ datteratur” of any 
particular branch of social science. 
One of the most recent works is a 
Traite @ Economie Politique,t by M. 
Villiaumé, in two volumes, divided 
into four books under the following 
heads :—I. Principes generaux, com 
prising definitions of “capital,” “va 
lue,” and the like; the sophisms of 
Communism, and the rank occupied 
by political economy as a_ science. 
Il. De la production de la richesse et 
du credit: five chapters in this book 
on banking will be read with interest 
and profitin connexion with the recent 
crisis ; though the events of the past 
year have not borne out the author’s 
eulogiums, in Chapter V., of Scotch 
banks. IIT. De la répartition de la 
richesse ; et de la misére : this book, of 
course, treats of wages and profits, 
of rent, of population and pauperism, 
of the right to social relief, and of the 
means, moral and physical combined, 
of putting down pauperism. IV. Li 
la consommation de Me richesse ; et des 
Jinances publiques: in which M. Vil 
liaumé discusses divers and sundry 


theories of taxation, proposes one of 


blies of notables, the administration of his own, and passes on to the question 


justice, the feud between Richelieu 


of public credit, loans, and sinking 





* De Tl Administration en France sous le Ministére du Cardinal de Richelieu, par 
J. Caillet. Paris: Didot et Durand, 1857. 
+ Nouveau Trait? d'Economie Politique, par M. Villiaumé. Paris: Guillaumin, 


2 vols., 1858. London: Nutt. 
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funds. Strange to say, M. Villiaumé 
seems quite unconscious of the nature, 
and, indeed, of the existence of the 
fallacy in Dr. Price’s famous pamph- 
let, by which Mr. Pitt himself was 
seduced into adopting the sophism of 
the Sinking Fund. Among some of 
the results arrived at by the author we 
may mention that he advocates the 
reduction in France of the legal rate 
of interest ; he also insists on the ne- 
cessity of “la liberté des banques, et 
la progressive disparition du numé- 
raire dans les échanges, tout en repous- 
sant le papier-monnaie non conver- 
tibles.” Some clue to his merits as a 
social physician may be gathered from 
the fact that he advocates association 
among the working classes. He calls 
upon the Government to enact more 
repressive measures to put down gam- 
bling at the Bourse, in order that the 
tide of capital may not be turned aside 
from the more legitimate object of 
agricultural improvements, which he 
considers to be greatly desiderated in 
France. He also upholds the prin- 
ciple of Government monopoly in rail- 
ways. Such are some of the notions 
advanced in these volumes. The ge- 
neral style of his writing is of the 
stilted order. He would have done 
well to remember in numerous pas- 
sages of his work that calmness is the 
surest sign of real strength. When a 
man begins to bluster, we have mis- 
givings as to the sincerity of his con- 
fidence in the goodness of his cause. 
Vastly superior to M. Villiaumé’s 
work is Roscher’s “ Principles of 
Political Economy.”* It is to consist 
of four volumes, each of which will 
form a substantive work. The second 
edition of the first volume is now 
before us. We should mention, for 
the benefit of those to whom German 
is caviar, that a French translation of 
this volume is to be had at Guillau- 
min’s. Every inquiry into the nature, 
and every examination of the aspects 
of national life, resolve themselves 
into two classes. We may set out 
from principles to arrive at facts, or 
start from the study of facts to arrive 
at principles. Political economists 
have ordinarily combined these two 


* Die Grundlagen der Nationalékonomie, von W. Roscher. 
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inquiries in different proportions. The 
one may be called the ideal method ; 
the other the historical or physiological 
method. It is this last that Roscher 
adopts : a course in keeping with that 
bias for historical studies for which 
he enjoys a high reputation in Ger- 
many, and by which he has rendered 
good service to all readers of Thucy- 
dides. His language is that of 
Dunoyer—“ Je n’impose rien, je ne 
propose méme rien : j’expose.” This 
first volume of a work, which is des- 
tined, if completed, to create an 
epoch in the study of political eco- 
nomy, is divided into five books.—I. 
The production of riches, understand- 
ing by riches (Giiter) “everything 
which, by common consent, is con- 
sidered instrumental to the satisfac- 
tion of human wants.” II. The 
circulation of riches. III. The distri- 
bution of riches. [V. The consumption 
of riches. V. Population. This enu- 
meration of mere headings gives, of 
necessity, a very meagre idea of the 
merits of a work, which we believe to 
be of the very highest order. It is 
all, however, that our limits allow. 
We can only add that the way in 
which Roscher traces up historically 
the different phases and modifications 
of the component elements of social 
organization at various periods of the 
world, gives to the work an interest 
which renders it unique among all the 
treatises of Political Economy we 
have met with. It ought to betrans- 
lated into English. 

Apropos of the great agricultural 
exhibition at Paris, in 1855, M. de 
Lavergne—known to fame as one of 
the ablest French writers on rural 
economy—published a series of arti- 
cles in the Revue des Deux Mondes, 
on Cattle, Agricultural Implements 
and Products, on Woods and Timber 
generally, on the Working Classes, 
and on Free Trade. Many of our 
readers may be glad to learn that 
these articles are now collected to- 
gether in a volume, along with one on 
the Peace with Russia, and on the 
Census.t They give very instructive 
details on the condition ofagriculture, 
&c., in France as compared with 





Stuttgart: Cotta, 
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+ L’Agriculture ou la Population, par M. L. de Lavergne, Membre de |’Institut. 
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other countries. We should recom- 
mend our readers to get it, were it 
only for the sake of having in their li- 
brary a succinct and intelligent reswme 
of the results of the great Paris Ex- 
hibition, with reference to the par- 
ticular department here treated on. 
One of the most interesting articles is 
that on the French Census of 1856. 
It will be remembered how this sub- 
ject was discussed in the 7'%mes last 
year. M. de Lavergne brings out 
some very curious facts in his statis- 
tical analysis of the Census ; among 
others, the enormous influx of the 
poorer populations to the large towns ; 
an influx begotten by that feverish 
appetite for gain, and all those coarse 
material tastes which are of the 
essence of despotism. While the 
general diminution of the population 
throughout the country was proved 
by the quinquennial Census of 1856, 
to have assumed proportions which 
astounded even those who were least 
disposed to hold the language of 
Optimists respecting France, the 
increase in the population of Paris 
reached a height wholly without a 
parallel in the fitful history of that 
capital. This increase amounted, 
during the five years, to 305,000 
souls, nearly all of which were con- 
centrated about the banliene (of which 
the amg was doubled), and the 
Faubourgs St. Antoineand St. Jacques. 
From 1831 to 1847, that is, more than 
treble the time, the increase in the 
population of Paris did not reach so 
high a figure ; and even then it was 
considered to be in a state of un- 
healthy plethora. This article of M. 
Lavergne’s seems to have drawn down 
upon him some very acrimonious 
attacks on the score of factiousness. 
flis critics, however, get as good as 
they give. 

We conclude this section of our 
Foreign Courier by calling the atten- 
tion of our readers to a work which 
cannot, indeed, be called absolutely a 
recent publication, for the fourth 
edition now before us bears the date 
1856 ; but still from the insignificant 
notice it has met with in this country, 
may, relatively, be called a new work. 
We allude to Professor Riehl’s “ Fa- 
milie,’* which forms the coping- 
stone, as it were, of the elaborate 


* Dis Familie, von W. H. Riehl. 
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edifice which the author had built 
up on the field of social philosophy 
in his two previous publications, 
entitled, “Zand und Leute” and 
“ Biirgerliche Gesellschaft.” Of these 
three works, the last now before us on 
the “Family” is infinitely the best. It 
is a subject of which the interest is as 
wide as it is deep. If the sagacity of 
the author be sometimes tainted by 
that over-refinement and subtlety 
which damage the best cause, we feel 
prepared to concede a large measure 
of indulgence to these spots upon the 
sun, when we think of the genial 
spirit and high moral tone which, 
from the beginning to the end of the 
volume, never abandon him. M. 
Riehl’s great object is to trace the 
various modifications which the “ Fa- 
mily” has undergone in successive 
ages, not only as regards its outward 
composition, but also with reference 
to its hold, as an institution of God’s 
appointing, upon the hearts and senti- 
ments of nations and individuals. 
That hold, he believes, and believes 
with regret, is now unduly relaxed. 
He considers himself amply rewarded 
for his labours, if he has succeeded 
ever so little in restoring it to its right- 
ful place in the affections of his coun- 
trymen. He divides his subject into 
two books—I. “Man and Wife ;” II. 
“House and Family.” The distinc- 
tion which exists between the sexes 
gives the lic, he conceives, to all the 
clamouring for social equality. “ He 
who cannot reduce the man and the 
woman to oneness of sex should not 
set himself to reduce the human race 
to social and political unity and equa- 
lity.” Highly interesting and inge- 
nious are the remarks in the second 
book on the evidence furnished to the 
history of the family, by the modifi- 
cations successively introduced in the 
prevalence of one class of family and 
baptismal names over others, and in 
the composition and distribution of 
domestic architecture. As is too often 
the case with some of the best-con- 
ceived German books, the “ Familie” 
is very slovenly written. It is to be 
regretted that Germans will not bor- 
row from the French some of that 
scrupulous attention to elegance of 
form which is so marked a feature of 
the best writers in France. A man 
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has really no right to offend the pub- 
lie and damage his own chances of 
reaching posterity, by carting out his 
thoughts on paper like so much rub- 
bish. 

III. As we have only one or two 
scientific publications before us, it is 
searcely worth while making them 
the subject of a separate section ; we 
shall reserve them for a future occa- 
sion, and pass on at once to history, 
and her cognate departments. And 
here we have the pleasure of an- 
nouncing to our readers a work which, 
for the first time, promises to give us 
what did not cease with Sismondi to 
be a desideratum, namely, a history 
of Italy, conceived in a philosophical 
spirit, as became the disciple and 
editor of Vico, and executed with all 
the appliances which an ample eru- 
dition and fifteen years’ laborious 
study could command, M. Ferrari’s 
Histoire des Revolutions @Italie* 
is deserving the attention of all who 
tuke an interest in that unhappy 
country, which God indeed had made 
a paradise, but which man has turned 
into a hell. It is in the dualisin of 
the Guelf and Ghibeline principles— 
in the antagonism of Pope and Em- 
peror—that the author finds the key to 
all those fitful events in the histery of 
the Italian Republics, which, without 
that key, had baffled his research, and 
bewildered his judgment. 


**L’histoire Italienne,” he exclaims, 
*‘est done organique, constitutionnelle 
autant et plus que celle de la ditte ger- 
manique, ou de la monarchie francaise 
ou du parlement anglais, et si elle per- 
met a des milliers de consuls, de podes- 
tats, de sectaires, de tyrans, et de con- 
dottieri de multiplier les rebellions et 
les peripéties, c’est que,dans sa grandeur, 
elle permet aussi de résumer leur tra- 
vail dans les deux chefs de la Chrétienté, 
comme on raméne la fronde a Louis 
XIV., la ligne aux Bourbons, le prévét 
des marchands aux Valois, les troubles 
de la reine Blanche a St. Louis, et en 
général toutes les oppositions au pouvoir 
supérieur qui les accepte en sacrifiant 
les opposants a l’imitation de l’humanité 
tout entiére, qui donne la mort 4 César 


. 


et la pourpre a Tibére, la croix au 
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Christ et la tiare aux pontifes.”—Pre- 
face, p. xiv. 


The book is written throughout 
with great spirit. We can forgive 
some occasional extravagance of 
thought and language in return for 
the privilege of being kept awake, 
whieh few historians of Italy, before 
M. Ferrari, have secured to us. 

It will not be necessary for us to 
waste inany words upon M. Barante’s 
two volumes of Htudes Historiques 
et Biographiques.t — Any work which 
bears the name of the illustrious 
author of the History of the Dukes 
of Burgundy is sure to meet with a 
hearty welcome at all hands. After 
a series of upwards of a dozen biogra- 
phical dota of the heroes of La 
Vendée, we come to a somewhat 
fuller life of Desaix, one of the most 
illustrious of the generals who won 
their laurels, and, we may add, their 
cypress, in the revolutionary wars of 
France. The longest notice, however, 
in the first volume is that on the 
Comte de St. Priest (pp. 163-301) ; 
and well it might be, seeing that his 
unusually protracted career com- 
prised the last fifty years of the 
monarchy, the Revolution of 1789, 
the emigration, and the commence- 
ment of the Restoration. No one 
was better qualified than M. Barante 
to write the life of this famous minis- 
ter of Louis XVI.; for not only had 
he enjoyed the personal acquaintance 
of M. de St. Priest, he was also fur- 
nished by the family with the first 
rough draught of some memoirs, 
which death prevented the Comte 


from completing. General Foy, 
Gouvion Saint Cyr, and Count 
Moillien, Napoleon’s financier (to 


take only a few of the remaining 
études of the first volume) are well 
calculated to sustain the interest 
raised by previous portions. The chief 
value, however, of these volumes re- 
sides in the étude on the Comte de 
St. Aulaire (ii. p. 19-154). It may be 
called a history of France during a 
period of which it is exceedingly dif- 
ficult, by reason of its too great 
proximity to our times, to get hold 








* Histoire des Revolutions d’ Italie, ou, Guelfes et Gibelins, par J. Ferrari. Paris: 
Didier, tomes i. et ii. (the work will be completed in four volumes—these two 
bring down the history to the year 1280). 

+ Etudes Historiques et Bioyraphiques, par M. de Barante. Paris: Didier, 2 
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of any well-written and well-authen- 
ticated history. As we read M. 
Barante’s account of the events which 
gather themselves round the person 
of the Comte de St. Aulaire we feel 
as if we heard him conversing with 
us, and calmly narrating that which 
his own eyes had seen, and his own 
ears heard. 

Another historian of the Restora- 
tion is M. Villemain, whose noble 
work on Chateaubriand’s life, times, 
and writings has recently been given 
to the world.* It will be followed 
—under the cover of the same gene- 
ral title—by a series of études on 
Burke, Fox, Canning, Lord Grey; and 
in France, of Lainé, De Serres, Gene- 
ral Foy, and Royer Collards. This is 
the first biography of Chateaubriand 
which has appeared on a scale at all 
commensurate with his literary and 
political importance. It is not easy, 
however, to say where biography ends 
and history begins, so neatly are the 
two interwoven. Unless the reader 
bear in mind how much it is M. Ville- 
main’s habit to dress up the severest 
strictures in forms ofthe most polished 
amenity, he will rise from the perusal 
of this volume with a far higher 
opinion of the author of the .Wemoires 
@ Outre Tombe than his biographer is 
in reality desirous of conveying. He 
should be equally on the quz vive to 
take in those allusions to the existing 
state of things in France which give 
so much zest to almost every page in 
the volume. The third chapter con- 
tains a most exquisite digression— 
(apropos of Chateaubriand’s voyage 
to America, and the impressions he 
brought back with him of the scenery 
of that country—broad rivers, in- 
terminable forests, and sounding cata- 
racts)—on the reflection, as it were, of 
the natural world at different periods 
in the literary productions of different 
countries. Sympathy for the beau- 
ties of nature was largely fostered, as 
M. Villemain remarks, and as Hum- 
boldt has proved more in detail, by 
the rise of Christianity. In his own 
country Rousseau was one of the first 
to impregnate French literature with 


* La Tribune Moderne; Premiére Partie. 
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a genuine love of the picturesque. Be- 
fore his time this had rather been sim- 
ulated than felt—put on instead of 
being put forth. Another very charm- 
ing episode is an account of a causeric 
de salon at the house of Madame 
Duras, in 1824, on the literary merits 
of Chateaubriand, with more especial 
reference to the Martyrs. It would 
be an endless task, however, to at- 
tempt to enumerate all the beauties 
and excellencies of a work which will 
constitute one of M. Villemain’s most 
lasting claims to the admiration of 
posterity. The remark which he ap- 
plies to the intimidation which M. 
Villéle, the minister of Charles X., 
endeavoured to exercise on the consti- 
tutional members of the Chamber, 
may illustrate the position of M. 
Villemain and his friends towards the 
present ruler of France, who finds it 
no easy task to make their honesty 
flinch, or their intelligence succum). 
“Certes, ce n’etait pas le nombre 
des opposants qui le génait; ¢’était 
seulement la force de leurs principes 
et l’écho que leur parole avait en 
France.” Weshall look anxiously for 
the remaining volumes of La Tibi 
Moderne. 

We now come to a small volume 
which has a peculiar interest for Irish 
readers. This will be readily under- 
stood when we state that its title is 
“ Robert Emmet,”?t a name which 
makes the heart burn within him like 
a hot potato. The book is published 
anonymously, but rumour whispers 
that it is from the pen of amember of 
a family of an ex-minister of Louis 
Philippe, which said family is well 
known to fame in the literary world. 
This mysterious intimation is a kind 
of literary rebus which we commend to 
the sagacity of our readers. The first 
portion of the problem to be solved is 
the sex of this anonymous author. 
On this point we are tossed to and fro 
onasea of doubt. Our chief reason 
for inclining to the notion that the 
author is a lady rests on the fact, that 
feminine timidity is the only conceiv- 
able reason we can assign for the name 
not having been affixed to the title- 


M. de Chateaubriand, sa vie, ses 


écrits, son influence littéraire et politique sur son temps, par M. Villemain. 


Paris: Michel Levy, 1858. 
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Paris: Michel Levy; Bibliothéque Contemporaine. 
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page. On the other hand, the politi- 
cal reflections with which the pages 
of this interesting volume are inter- 
arsed savour strongly of the mascu- 
line gender. To be brief, we have 
come to the decision by which we 
promise to abide till—sunset, that the 
author of the work is no less, and no 
ter, a personage than M. Guil- 
ume Guizot, M. Guizot’s only sur- 
viving son. Those who are not sa- 
tisfied with this result may try how 
the Prince de Broglie (son of the Due 
de Broglie, and author of the admira- 
ble work, “ L’ Eglise et  Empire,”) fits 
in with the circumstances of the case. 
We proceed from the author to the 
book. If any one has reason to be 
dissatisfied with the treatment which 
Robert Emmet meets with at the 
hands of his biographer, assuredly it 
is not Ireland. At the present day, 
indeed, there are, probably, few Eng- 
lishmen who would hesitate to admit 
the justice of a great part of the 
animadversions in which the writer 
indulges on the conduct of England 
to the sister isle. We should regret 
extremely having called attention to 
this book, if we thought there was 
any ground for apprehension that its 
perusal would in any way revive the 
dead embers of that burning rancour, 
and acrimony, and passion of every 
kind, whichat the close of the last cen- 
tury inscribed in letters of blood such 


a melancholy chapter in the annals of 


the two countries. Of this, however, 
we hope and believe there is now no 
serious danger ; and, accordingly, we 
see no reason why full recognition 
should not be generously made of all 
the gallantry and noble purposes 
which animated during his short life, 
and sustained at the hour of death, 
the chivalrous heart of Robert Em- 
met. We cannot refrain from extract- 
mg the following passage, which con- 
tains an appreciation of Emmet’s cha- 
racter :— 

“Tla été de son vivant, trés-diverse- 
ment jugé, comme il arrive naturelle- 
ment a tout homme de parti; peu a peu 
le temps s’éloignant, et les passions se 
calmant, ona de plus en plus rendu jus- 
tice 4sa memvire. Nous avons évoqué 
et instruit sa cause; c’est au public a de- 
cider si l’on doit se ranger contre lui du 

arti de la destinée. Quel que svit le 
jugement qu’on porte sur son entreprise, 
le lecteur pensera, je crois, qwil y avait 
chez lui un rare mélange d’ heureuses 
qualités. L’éclat de ses talents, son ime 
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ingénue et généreuse, I’ heroique délica- 
tesse de son cceur aux prises avec l’é- 
preuve supréme de ladversité, le ren- 
dent digne d’un tendre et respectueux 
intérét. Mais loriginalité de cette na- 
ture a la fois fine et vigoureuse, consiste 
surtout dans lunion de la race irlandaise 
et de la race anglaise; l’ardeur d’imagi- 
nation et de passion s’alliait en lui a fer- 
meté d’esprit et a la tranquillité d’ime. 
Intrépide vis-a-vis des puissants de ce 
monde, compatissant aux foibles et aux 
opprimés, il appartient a la race des hé- 
ros populaires, peutétre l’élite de l hu- 
manite ; sortis comme les Grecques, dans 
lantiquité, du rang des classes supé- 
rieurs, ‘ils se prennent de passion pour 
la cause du peuple et se dévouent a4 son 
service.... . Chef d’une insurrection, 
Robert Emmet n’avait cependant aucun 
des vices qu’on reproche quelquefois aux 
partis révolutionnaires, impatience de 
larégle, la haine des supériorités sociales, 
Yindifférence quant au choix des moy- 
ens....... La moralité de cette 
courte histoire serait peutétre que les 
jeunes gens feraient mieux, méme pour 
de justes causes de ne se méler jamais de 
conspiration. Malheureusement la sa- 
gesse des nations dit; si jeunesse sa- 
vait, si viellesse pouvait: et quand vient 
Page ot lon appris a se défier des chances 
du sort, ’ardeur est passée: cette ardeur 
nécessaire ‘pour risquer ce qu'il faut 
risquer afin de réussir. Se soumettre 
aux circonstances est une vertu assuré- 
ment, si aisce toutefois 4 pratiquer qu’on 
n’ est guére tenté de admirer; mais le 
mouvement de lame qui fait jeter au 
vent les biens de la vie, et braver la tyr- 
annie au mépris de tous les périls, est 
aussi une vertu: et de ces deux vertus, 
laquelle est la plus rare? Une généra- 
tion tout entiére disparait de la scéne du 
monde, ensevelie dans la poussicre du 
tombeau ; quel sort se demande-t-on 
alors, fut le plus digne d’envie, du jeune 
homme qui périt a la fleur de lage, 

‘Et meurt meme en vaincu, meme en butte 

a l’insulte; 
Mais n’ayant pas donte des objets de son 
culte." 

ou de ceux qui, survivant a toutes leurs 
illusions ont fini par ne plus demander 
au gouvernement de leur pays qu’ une 
tente pour abriter leur sommeil.’”— 
Page 203. 


We are sure that our readers will 
pardon this long extract in consi- 
deration of the reflections, at once 
generous and just, with which it 
abounds. To the French narrative 
is appended in English, Washington 
Irving’s Memoir of Miss Curran, en- 
titled, as all our readers are aware, 
“The Broken Heart.” This romantic 
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aspect of Emmet’s career is not indeed 
neglected by ourauthor; but, wethink, 
that if the writer had been a woman, 
it would have been brought more 
prominently to the fore. 

M. E. de Suckan has given us a 
very interesting biographical and 
literary etude on Marcus Aurelius An- 
toninus, the Imperial Philosopher.* 
It is divided into three parts:—I. The 
infancy and youth of Marcus Aurelius, 
his education and the manners of his 
time. II. His moral and metaphysi- 
cal tenets. III. His public and pri- 
vate life. Wethink M.Suckan would 
have done well to have inverted the 
order of the two last sections. The 
analysis and exposition of the famous 
Weditations, in Section IL, is by far 
the best part of the book. Marcus 
Aurelius lived in an age when what 
had been the background of previous 
systems of philosophy now became 
the foreground ; ethica! musings—and 
the Veditations are nothing more— 
became the makeweight for the ab- 
sence of that mature vigour which 
marked the manhood of metaphysical 
speculation in the hands of a Plato 
and an Aristotle. Throughout the 
Meditations, it is obvious—and M. 
Suckan would have done well to call 
attention to the fact—that their 
author sets a very low value on 
inquiries of a purely speculative and 
strictly philosophical character. With 
regard to the life and public character 
of Marcus Aurelius, M. Suckan’s hero- 
worship betrays him into sophistries 
and extravagances from which we 
most emphatically dissent. His per- 
secution of the Christians, nothing 
can excuse; his indulgence towards the 
profligate and flagitious Faustina, no- 
thing can explain. M. Suckan tells 
us (p. 236), “La vie comme le régne 
de Mare-Auréle se résument en deux 
mots: gloire et douleur d’étre une ex- 
ception au milieu dune époque de 
décadence.” We suppose that the 
conduct of the Imperial Philosopher 
on the occasions to which we refer 
must have been pa by the dire 
necessity of conforming in some de- 
gree to the manners of the time. It 
‘is one of the evils of monographs like 


* Etude sur Marc-Auréle ; sa vie et sa doctrine, par E. de Suckan. 
Durand, 1857, 8vo. 


+ Etude Critique sur les Rapports supposés entre Sénéque et Saint Paul, pat 


Charles Aubertin. 
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the one before us, that their authors 
look at facts through coloured specta- 
cles. As soon as some ugly blotch 
shows itself in the moral physiognomy 
of their hero, they straightway set 
themselves to prove that it serves to 
enhance the beauty of the features. 
Having thus put the reader on his 
guard against the particular bias of 
M. Suckan, we have no hesitation in 
recommending the work to him who 
wishes to have a full and substantial 
account of the life and times of 
Marcus Aurelius Antoninus. 

Of still greater interest is the kind 
of twofold biographyt which the 
same publisher has brought out onthe 
alleged relations between Saint Paul 
and Seneca. The author is M. Char- 
les Aubertin, and the work is a most 
able and elaborate refutation of the 
attempt made a few years ago, by M. 
Fleury, to win the assent of the pub- 
lic to a modified form of the me- 
dizval tradition of Seneca having 
known, consorted, and corresponded 
with the great Apostle ofthe Gentiles. 
This modified form may be state 
pretty much as follows :— Seneca 
knew St. Paulin Rome ; he spoke and 
corresponded with him ; had read his 
Epistles, and the Old and New Tes- 
tament ; did not dislike, but did not 
believe in Christianity ; pitied its 
votaries, but had not the courage to 
say a word in their favour, or lift a 
finger in their defence ; hesitating 
between the Gospel and Philosophy, 
more apprehensive of the anger of 
the Emperor than solicitous about 
the good of his soul, Seneca died as 
he had lived, an unbeliever ; and con 
tented himself with copying into his 
writings the precepts of Christianity 
without making them the guide of 
his life. It is easy to conceive how 
plausibly this theory might be dressed 
up, so as to invite the homage of 
readers too lazy to examine facts, 
and weigh evidence for themselves. 
This task M. Fleury has executed in 
the two octavo volumes already re- 
ferred to. Butnow comes M. Aubertin, 
and brings the theory to the search- 
img test of close criticism and vigo 
rous reasoning. No one can lay his 
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yolume down without being convinced 
that M. Fleury has infinitely the 
worst of the argument. The con- 
clusions at which he arrives may be 
stated as follows:—No father, no 
writer of the early centuries, mentions 
either the friendship or the corres- 

mdence of Seneca and St. Paul. 
Up to themiddleages some ambiguous 
expressions of St. Augustine and St. 
Jerome are all that we meet with on 
the subject. With characteristic cre- 
dulity the middle ages gave implicit 
faith to a groundless legend, which 
almost every critic after the sixteenth 
century has controverted. The his- 
tory of St. Paul’s ministrations in 
the East, in Greece, and at Rome, 
recludes the possibility of any such 
intercourse. An attentive study of 
Seneca’s writings proves that his 
only masters were anterior or con- 
temporary philosophers, and that he 
had no acquaintance with the Chris- 
tian Scriptures, most of which ap- 
peared after hisdeath. The collection 
of letters, evidently apocryphal, which 
we now possess, is the same as that 
to which St. Jerome and St. Augus- 
tine refer; its composition dates 
from the fourth century, and from 
this apocryphal source flow all the 
traditions we meet with in the mid- 
dle ages. So that, on the whole, the 
belief in the Christianity of Seneca, 
and his intercourse with St. Paul, 
is destitute of all foundation. M. 
Aubertin, we repeat, has irrefragably 
made good his point ; but it is need- 
less to state that the few remarks we 
have here made upon his book give 
but a very feeble idea of the interest- 
ing lines of inquiry which the course 
of his argument has led him to follow 
out. We would note especially the 
able analysis of Seneca’s writings. 
Nothing can be more praiseworthy 
than the sagacity with which he 
shows how in those writings casual 
resemblances with the precepts and 
doctrines of Apostles and Evangelists 
have led to unwarrantable inferences 
on Seneca’s acquaintance with the 
books of the New Testament. The 
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Académie Frangaise awarded a medal 
to M. Fleury. We trust they will 
not leave unnoticed the labours of his 
more successful antagonist. 

If every antiquarian were as amus- 
ing as M. Carro, the number of 
votaries to the study of archeology 
would be considerably increased. We 
have seldom read a more entertaining 
book than the Voyage chez les Celtes, 
to which is subjoined a Notice sur les 
monuments Celtiques des environs de 
Paris.* The interest of the volume 
is much enhanced by numerous illus- 
trations of the Celtic and other re- 
mains visited by the author. Some 
of these give rise to very curious prob- 
lems, of which not even a plausible 
solution has yet been offered. Can 
any of our readers, for example, sug- 
gest the meaning of the bas-relief 
given at page 129, and which is to be 
seen over a doorway of a church at 
Pontorson. The subject is a man 
standing up, with arms a-kimbo, and 
by his side is a bird as big as him- 
self, and apparently meditating a 
bite at the man’s throat. Of the 
Celtic remains in the neighourhood 
of Paris, which are more numerous 
than we supposed, several seem to 
have escaped the observation even of 
antiquarians as zealous and as well- 
informed as M. Merinée. The con- 
cluding pages of M. Carro’s work are 
filled with some very beautiful, and 
not less shrewd reflections on the 
state of civilization, of which these 
Celtic remains are the outward signs. 
To Irish scholars, the book, we con- 
ceive, will be peculiarly valuable. 

IV. We had long been waiting 
anxiously for the new edition of his 
work on French synonyms, which 
M. Guizot is understood to be pre- 
varing for the press. Our impatience, 
1owever, is considerably pacified by 
a work which, meanwhile, it Lafayet 
has given us on the same subject, 
and which is one of the finest reper- 
tories of information on synonyms 
which we have met with. A portion 
of the work was submitted to the 
Academy and the public in 1841, and 












* Voyage chez les Celtes ou de Paris au Mont Saint-Michel, par Carnac; suivi 






@une Notice sur les Monuments Celtiques des environs de Paris, par A. Carro. 


Paris: Durand, 1858. 


+ Dictionnaire des Synonymes de la Langue Frangaise, par M. Lafaye. 
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met with the favourable suffrages of 
both. M. Lafaye was encouraged 
to complete the undertaking, to which 
he had devoted more than twenty 
years of his life. The result of these 
completed labours is now before us 
in a goodly large octavo volume of 
1,100 pages. Students of the French 
language, and lovers of French lite- 
rature, will find it a most invaluable 
aid. It is divided into two parts :— 
I. Synonyms which have the same 
root; and, II. Synonyms which have 
different roots. The first of these is 
preceded by a masterly introduction 
on the nature and philosophy of 
synonyms generally, and on the 
method to be employed in their in- 
vestigation. The diagrams at p. 
xxxix. in illustration of these me- 
thods, are highly ingenious, and, as 
far as we know, new. This same 
Part I. is then divided into three 
heads, viz.:—1. Synonymes qui ont 
le méme radical et dont les diffé- 
rences dépendent de certaines circon- 
stances grammaticales. 2. Synony- 
mes qui, &c., et dont les différences 
dépendent de la valeur des prefixes. 
3. Synonymes qui, &c., et dont les 
diff. dependent de la valeur des termi- 
naisons. We know not how the case 
may stand with others, but we can 
only say for our own part, that this 
most excellent work has been by our 
side ever since it appeared, that we 
are constantly induced to consult it, 
and that we never lay it down with- 
out being much the wiser. The 
reader may suggest that this result is 
owing rather to our ignorance than 
to the merits of the Dictionary. It 
may be so. But still has he tested 
those merits himself? We can only 
beg that he will give the Dictionary 
(and ourselves) the benefit of the 
doubt. 

Let us now unbend our bow, and 
see what we have got on our table in 
the way of purely light literature. 
First, we must mention a new play by 
Alexander Dumas, Junior, Esq. It is 
entitled Le Fils Naturel,* and mis- 
chievous wags assert that the said 
Fils is the only natural thing about it. 
With this verdict we are strongly dis- 


* Le Fils Naturel ; 


Dumas fils. Paris; Charlien, 1858, 
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posed to agree. The rough outline of 
the story is easily enough drawn. But 
the details which fill it in are some 
of them beyond conception absurd, 
not to say revolting. The five 
acts into which the play i is divided is 
preceded by a prologue, which brings 
us down to the time when Clara Vignot 
becomes awake to the fact that her 
lover is about to contract a more legiti- 
mate union than that which has made 
her the mother of Le Fils Naturel, 
and to leave her and her child, 
not to their fate—for he offers her his 
gold—yet to their shame—for he re- 
fuses her hishand. Years have rolled 
by when the first act opens ; the enfant 
naturel, whom in the prologue we left 
in a cradle, has grown to man’s 
estate, and as the curtain draws we 
find Monsieur Jacques conversing with 
ayoung lady, whose character through- 
out the play exhibits such curious fea 
tures that we presume it was in- 
tended to carry out some law of con 
trast, and to show that if one of the 
dramatis persone was as natural as 
his father’s vices and mother’s frailty 
could make him, another of those 
persone was as unnatural as the vaga 
ries of M. Dumas’ imagination could 
devise. The girl in question proves 
to be the niece of M Sternay, the 
father of the jils naturel. Her great 
uncle the Marquis d’Orgebac is very 
desirous that his great-niece Hermine 
should marry Jacques, who in the 
first act goes by the name of M. de 
Boiscény, and to whom he is greatly 
attached. To this marriage the old 
Marquise (M. de Sternay’s mother and 
Hermine’sgrandmother) shows a stout 
resistance, partly from an innate habit 
of opposing things in general, for no 
reason particular, and still more from 
the discovery she makes that de 
Boiscény is a fictitious name, beneath 
which lurks the son of her old house- 
maid Clara Vignot. We cannot dwell 
on the sequel of this absurd plot: 
suffice it to say, that M. de Sternay, 
who at first is sore loath to acknow- 
ledge his son, changes his mind when 
he finds that son rising to the position 
of one of the foremost men of his time. 
His proffers of reconciliation are re- 
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ceived with coldness by the son—and 
this brings us to the most vicious flaw 
of the whole piece. All its claims to 
comic effect reside on conditions of 
thought and feeling which we believe 
to be improbable, and know to be un- 
natural. There is not a trace of true 
passion from the beginning to the end 
of the play. That Jacques should 
hate intensely the man who had 
worked his mother’s shame was natu- 
ral enough ; but he does no such thing 
—his moral thermometer on this 

int never even rises to temperate. 

rawing-room flippancy and courteous 
nonchalance, such is the tone which 
ason thinks fit to adopt on the dis- 
covery of his father, and throughout 
his subsequent intercourse. There are 
a few, a very few, smart and clever 
things in the play, which ends, we 
need not add, with the marriage of 
Jacques and Hermine ; but, on the 
whole ,M. Dumas may rest assured 
that by the /i/s Natured, still less than 
by the Question dW’ Argent, he has done 
little or nothing to sustain the repu- 
tation of the author of the Demi- 
Monde. 

While M. Dumas is drawing crowds 
—for is not his name Dumas /—M. 
Angier is doing the like at the Odéon. 
M. Angier, we may remark in passing, 
made his Discours de reception the 
other day at the Academie Penmeores 
He seems on that occasion to have 
thought it necessary, for the sake of 
keeping dignity, to drop the dramatist 
and be decorously dull. M. Scribe’s 
example might have taught him bet- 
ter things. But to return: as it is 
only last week that his new play* 
was brought out, we have not yet had 
an opportunity of seeing it. But 
meanwhile we are in a position to 
give our readers a piece of criticism 
on it vastly superior to any thing we 
could write. We can only state, that 
it is from the pen of a man known to 
fame, and whom we consider second 
to none in the capacity to form a 
right judgment in all things pertain- 
ing to those literary beauties with 
which he has himself so thickly strewn 
the works which have issued from his 
own pen. He writes what we trans- 









* La Jeunesse, par Emile Angier. 


+ Maitre Pierre, par Edmond About. 
des Chemins de Fer, 
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late as follows: “I have been to the 
Odéon to see a play which is making 
a good deal of noise, La Jeunesse, 
by M. E. Angier. The literary exe- 
cution is exceedingly clever (spi- 
rituelle); but the conception appears 
to me thoroughly wrong. During 
four acts, we have before us a young 
man, an avocat, with five or six 
thousand francs a-year, who grumbles 
and growls because he does not “ get 
on;” abandons the girl to whom he is 
attached, in order to make a rapid 
fortune ; gets soured with the world 
and with society, and ends by losing 
all he has at a gambling table in an 
insane attempt to make himself a 
fortune by the cast of a die. What is 
there in all this to enlist your sympa- 
thies? Surely thisisnot youth—youth 
with its hope and ardour, its aspira- 
tions and contentment. M. Angier 
has given us the portrait of a preco- 
cious old man. Then, again, in the 
fifth act, we have another violation of 


truth. Every thing changed in a 
twinkling. The influences of rural 


life bring back the young man to high 
and noble purposes. And now we find 
him, after he has lost his ail, trilling 
out eclogues under trees in full blos- 
som, along with the girl whom he so 
basely abandoned in his pursuit of 
mammon. And then this rake—this 
broken down avocat—becomes a /u- 
bourer; and I have no doubt will be as 
bad a hand at the plough as he was 
at the bar, for he has neither patience 
nor perseverance, that key to success, 
The moral which the writer endea- 
vours to draw from this play is puerile 
and inapplicable. I can take no inte- 
rest in his factitious sorrows, no plea- 
sure in his impossible conversion.” 
We think our readers will allow that 
this is as neat a piece of dramatic 
criticism as could well be penned. It 
has the advantage of coming hot from 
the theatre with all the strength of 
first impressions. 

We have before us a new volume 
by M. About, entitled Maitre Pierre,t 
a tale which originally appeared in 
the columns of the Moniteur. We 


read on, hoping against hope that 
before we had finished the volume 
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we should meet with something 
worth reading ; for whatever may 
be M. About’s merits in other re- 
spects—a question we propose to 
discuss before long—few would think 
of taxing him with dulness. But, 
alas! we were doomed to be disap- 
pointed. A more stupid, more unin- 
teresting performance we have not 
come across for years. The scene is 
laid in the Landes; and if M. About 
had given us a small volume con- 
taining a simple description of that 
land of stilts, without any admixture 
of fiction, we dare say we should 
have read it with pleasure and profit 
in one ; but this salad of fact and 
fiction is the most nauseous of lite- 
rary diets. We are put into some- 
what better humour with M. About 
by another of his works, consisting of 
his feuilletons in the Vonitewr on the 
Salon,* or Exhibition of Paintings for 
1857. Our readers may remember a 
somewhat similar work which he pub- 
lished on the occasion of the Great 
Exhibition at the Palais d’ Industrie. 
M. About is very well qualified for 


this sort of work. Though we dis- 
sent widely from many of the prin- 


ciples he lays down on the theory of 
art and on wxsthetics generally, we 
cannot deny that his powers of obser- 
vation are exceedingly acute, and his 
power of expressing what he sees, 
whether of beauty or of defect, pro- 
portionately great. Any one who 
wishes to form for himself an idea 
of the present state of French art 
cannot do better than get this book. 


* Nos Artistes au Salon de 1857, par Edmond About. 
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We do not wish to say any thing 
offensive; but it would relieve our 
mind if, consistently with the cour- 
tesy due to a lady, we could give 
Madame Reybrand to understand, that 
she is waxing excessively tiresome. 
Here we have another story of hers,t 
amusing enough, we must own 
though grossly improbable—when ta- 
ken by itself, but constantly suggest- 
ing the idea that she is serving us up 
hash after hash from one and the 
same never-ending joint. Cannot 
Madame Reybraud endeavour to strike 
some new key? Through ever so 
many volumes she has kept harping 
on that collision between the an- 
cestral pride of the old regime 
and the parvenus of the bourgeoisie 
of 1789, which is the pivot round 
which all her plots revolve. 

We turnin despair to the literature 
of the olden time, the great classics 
of established fame. We allude more 
especially to Cervantes. M. Viardot’s 
translation of Don Quixotet— the 
best French translation in existence 
just as Floricur's is the worst—has 
just been published in a cheap form 
by M. Hachette. Though English 
translations of Don Quixote are not 
so rare that we should go through 
France to get at Spain, wefancy many 
of our readers may be induced to get 
M. Viardot’s book, on account of the 
admirable life of Cervantes, and cri- 
tique of his immortal work by which 
the translation is preceded. 


Paris; 1858. 


+ Héléne, par Madame Charles Reybraud. 
{ Cervantés, Don Quichotte, traduction par M. Viardot. 





